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jn  the  Beginning  .  .  . 


In  the  beginning,  God,  or  who  or  whatever  created  the 
world.  That  was  the  real  world.  Since  then,  things  have 
gotten  more  contusing. 

Popular  conception  would  have  us  believe  that  UNR  is 
the  last  step  on  our  way  to  the  real  world.  We  are  in  the 
last  stage  ot  transition.  Childhood  has  just  been  a  big 
precursor  for  that  day  lour  years  down  the  road  when  we'll 
walk  into  the  big,  ugly,  scary  real  world  —  a  world  of 
adults  and  maturity,  big  business  and  big  bucks,  marriage 
and  children. 

Because  we  have  been  students  for  so  long,  we  tend  to 
believe  that  this  world  we  call  UNR  truly  is  not  the  real 
one.  In  classrooms,  on  the  job  —  wherever  —  we  lie  in 
wait  for  that  one  day  when  we'll  be  living  in  the  real 
world.  This  is  just  a  test:  let's  make  our  mistakes  here  so 
we  don't  screw  up  in  the  real  world  where  everyone  knows 
exactly  what  they're  doing. 

For  so  long,  we  have  been  waiting  for  that  final  door  to 
open  on  a  time  when  we  will  really  begin  living  the  lives 
we've  been  planning  for  and  dreaming  about.  But  there 
are  so  many  hurdles  to  overcome  before  we  reach  that 
door. 


When  you  see  the  cover  of  this  yearbook,  it  says  "It's 
Almost  the  Real  World."  Most  people  smile  and  nod.  It 
is  commonly  understood  that  indeed,  UNR  is  not  the  real 
world.  We're  sheltered,  we're  secure,  we  still  have  people 
to  look  out  for  us  and  take  care  of  us.  We  can  always  turn 
to  our  parents  to  bail  us  out.  We  can  see  a  counselor  for 
advisement.  We  can  go  dtinking  with  our  friends. 

"We  just  don't  realize  how  easy  we  have  it  here," 
seems  to  be  a  typical  reaction  to  our  problems.  How  easy 
is  balancing  a  full  schedule,  a  job,  a  social  life,  living  on 
your  own,  handling  your  own  money  and  maintaining 
relationships?  It's  not  easy,  especially  to  many  of  us  who 
are  just  getting  the  hang  of  it.  But  does  this  still  mean 
we're  not  in  the  real  world? 

What  we  have  at  UNR  is  a  unique  world  of  our  own. 
We  have  the  stress  of  the  real  world  —  just  try  and  find  a 
warm  smile  on  campus  at  finals  time  .  We  have  the 
responsibility  of  the  real  world  —  mastering  a  good  GPA 
is  comparable  to  closing  a  big  deal  in  the  corporate  world, 
in  fact,  it's  probably  even  harder  because  you  don't  get 
paid  for  a  good  GPA. 
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In  the  de$mi$... 


On  the  waters  of  Manzanita,  Howard  catches  a 
wave  and  waits  for  friendly  students  to  feed  him. 


Christmas  Morning:  The  annual  Nevada  pogonip 
leaves  it  wintery  trace  in  the  Sierra  forests. 


And  There  Was  Light 


Illumination  —  the  light  is  bright.  But  is  that  light  at 
the  end  of  a  four  or  five  year  collegiate  tunnel?  Or  is  it 
surrounding  us,  lighting  the  dark  tunnel  as  we  make  our 
way  through  it? 

Contrary  to  the  perceived  notion  of  a  real  world,  at 
UNR  we  balance  all  of  our  real  world  responsibilities  with 
activities  unique  to  this  world  we  inhabit.  We  have  Greek 
organizations  and  residence  halls  to  house,  feed  and 
entettain  us.  We  have  activities  planned  exclusively  for  us 
such  as  Homecoming  and  Mackay  Week  to  divert  us  — 
how  many  executives  participate  in  float-building  contests 
or  beer-drinking  tricycle  races?  We  also  have  a  fixed 
schedule  we  have  the  responsibility  to  follow  or  not.  Our 
friends  are  all  around  us,  and  the  world  we  inhabit  isn't  so 
large  we  lose  our  way. 

University  life  is  a  balance  of  childhood  and  adulthood. 
All  of  the  abandon  and  expression  of  our  formative  years 
resurface  in  college  allowing  us  to  finally  discover  who  we 


really  are.  While  we're  discovering  ourselves,  we  are  also 
participating  in  real  world  activities  —  learning  how  we 
will  fit  into  the  world  that  lies  beyond  graduation. 

Truth  is,  there  is  no  real  world  waiting  for  us  after  we 
graduate.  There  is  a  big,  unexplored  world  waiting  for  us, 
but  it  is  no  less  real  than  the  one  we  just  left.  It  seems  that 
light  was  around  us  all  the  time,  but  maybe  we  wore  our 
shades  too  often. 

Too  many  people  are  waiting  for  something  to  happen 
to  them  —  their  one  big  break.  For  four  years,  we  crouch 
down  waiting  to  pounce  on  that  break  the  second  we're 
out  of  our  graduation  robes.  This  world  (UNR)  is  not  the 
real  one,  so  let's  just  get  through  it  so  we  can  get  on  with 
our  lives.  Is  that  familiar?  This  time  doesn't  really  count  in 
or  real  lives,  so  we  can  have  fun,  pass  our  classes  and  wait 
until  it  is  time  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  —  our  real  lives  — 
can  begin. 


***  I 


During  summer  practice  in  Manzanita  Bowl, 
a  flag  team  member  creates  an  unexpected  moment 
of  beauty. 


The  uorld  around  this  world  we  call  UNR  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  passage  of  time  and 
seasons. 


T 


he  Genesis  of  Our  Own  World 


We  are  too  easily  intimidated  by  the  externals  of  this 
world  we  live  in.  If  someone  tells  us  UNR  is  not  the  real 
world,  we  tend  to  believe  him.  When  someone  asks  us 
how  we  like  being  out  in  the  real  world,  we  smile  and  say, 
"It's  o.k."  We  compare  pressures  from  the  real  world  to 
those  carefree  days  in  college,  when  we  didn't  realize  just 
how  good  we  had  it.  Well  try  and  implant  in  your 
memory  right  now,  just  how  easy  this  world  is. 

When  we  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  real  world 
and  this  part  of  our  lives  counts  just  as  much  as  any  other 
part,  we  may  find  a  great  burden  lifted  off  of  our  backs. 
No  world,  real  or  otherwise,  could  possibly  live  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  anxious  college  student. 

People  will  say  we  are  not  the  real  world.  Ultimately,  it 
is  for  every  student  to  decide.  Hopefully,  that  decision 
will  come  before  it's  too  late.  At  thirty  years  old,  it's  hard 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  decision  that  yes,  that  world 
was  a  real  one,  wish  I  hadn't  rushed  through  it  so  blindly. 

Most  students  don't  stop  to  think  about  what  the  real 


world  actually  is.  We've  been  told  by  society  that  we'll  be 
better  able  to  handle  the  real  world  if  we  do  well  in 
college.  But  it's  not  the  real  world  we'll  be  handling  well, 
it's  just  a  different  world. 

Whether  they  know  what  the  real  world  is  or  not, 
students  are  preparing  their  minds  for  whatever  comes 
next.  The  real  world  is  just  a  perception.  UNR  is  almost 
the  real  world  for  so  many  because,  in  their  growth  and 
thought  processes,  they  haven't  reached  a  conclusion. 
Until  they  formulate  for  themselves  what  exactly  their  real 
world  is,  UNR  will  continue  to  be  almost  the  real  world. 

In  an  article  for  the  UNR  Times,  UNR  President 
Joseph  Crowley  said,  "The  students  who  arrive  at  UNR 
as  freshmen  this  fall  will  discover  that  the  campus  is 
something  different.  It  is  not  like  where  they've  been.  It  is 
not  like  where,  when  they're  done  here,  they'll  be  going. 
But  there  will  be  nothing  imaginary  about  the  life  they 
will  be  leading  here.  For  them,  as  for  those  who  will  help 
them  lead  it,  that  life  will  be  tangible,  often  intensely  so." 
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Summer's  end  .  .  .  the  end-or- 
August  sun  blazes  down  on  the 
Tahoe  beaches,  but  there  are  no 
brown  bodies  to  absorb  its  rays. 
Instead,  the  endless  search  tor 
parking  places,  the  familiar  smell 
of  the  dining  commons  and  the 
buzz  of  students  on  campus  can 
mean  only  one  thing:  the  Fall  se- 
mester's Orientation  Week  has  ar- 
rived. 

Orientation  Week  is  the  week 
before  academic  instruction  begins. 
Groups  that  play  vital  roles  in 
sponsoring  and  promoting  activ- 
ities are  the  Student  Orientation 
Staff  (SOS),  the  Associated  Stu- 
dents of  UNR  (ASUN),  the  De- 
partment of  Student  Services  and 
the  Panhellenic  and  Intrafraternity 
Councils. 

With  activities  beginning  Sun- 
day, August  23rd  through  Thurs- 


Tbe  Hello  On  The  Hill  dance,  tradition- 
ally the  first  dance  of  the  year,  was  held  on  the 
lower  quad,  adjacent  to  the  Business  Bui/d- 
ing. To  the  sounds  of  Rich  Garcia,  dancers 
jived  and  dived  to  the  wee  morning  hours. 

DUDES!  Let's  skate!  Boppir'  by  the  books 
at  the  first  week  dance,  these  randy  partiers 
would  rather  be  on  their  boards. 


day,  September  3,  this  year's  Ori- 
entation Week  included  more  than 
orientation  and  advising  sessions.  It 
also  included  study  skills  work- 
shops, fraternity  and  sorority  for- 
mal rush  meetings,  an  all-school 
movie  and  the  annual  Hello  on  the 
Hill  dance. 

UNR's  academic  and  student 
services  faculty  provided  a  number 
of  workshops  in  study  skills,  class 
scheduling,  and  general  advisement 
to  help  better  acquaint  and  famil- 
iarize students  with  the  whole 
learning  process  on  campus. 

Formal  fraternity  and  sorority 
rush  proved  successful  with  a 
whopping  203  people  participating 
and  142  pledging  to  the  various 
Greek  houses.  Rush  activities 
ranged  from  house  tours  to  trips  to 
Lake  Tahoe. 

ASUN,  realizing  a  college  stu- 


dent's budget,  provided  free  pro- 
grams for  students.  The  first  in- 
stallment of  ASUN's  movie  series, 
Little  Shop  of  Horrors  ,  entertained  a 
packed  Pine  Room  in  the  Jot 
Travis  Student  Union.  And,  this 
year's  Hello  on  the  Hill  dance  in- 
cluded more  than  danceable  beats. 
It  also  had  two  large  screen  TV's  set 
up  outside  on  the  lower  quad  of  the 
Business  Building  to  show  home 
movies  of  UNR  students  going 
through  the  paces  of  Orientation 
and  Registration  week. 

SOS  and  ASUN  provided  the 
ending  polish  of  the  week  by  giv- 
ing away  free  watermelon  and  can- 
taloup a  la  mode  on  the  JTU  lawn 
at  lunch  time. 

1987's  Orientation  Week 
proved  more  successful  than  ever  in 
helping  new  students  make  UNR 
their  home. 
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Edi  Johnson,  the  new  kid  on  the  block  in 
Admissions  and  Records,  helps  students  muddle 
their  way  through  registration  papers  —  UNR's 
version  of  the  simplified  tax  system. 

It's  the  Admissions  &  Records  crew!  Front 
row:  Edi  Johnson  and  Nadine  Santina.  Middle: 
Alecia  Barbato,  Juna  Sigurdson.  Back:  Paul  Lao 
and  Brandt  Bernard. 

Every  student  has  to  do  it.  The  people  in 
Admissions  &  Records  make  it  easier.  Here, 
Nadine  Santina  helps  Molly  McClung  straighten 
out  her  paper  work. 
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Most  people  would  not  understand 
the  question.  "Have  you  gotten  your 
CARS  form  yet?''  But  the  students  at 
UNR,  even  if  they  couldn't  say  exactly 
what  the  acronym  stands  tor,  wouldn  t 
think  twice  about  such  a  question. 

CARS  is  the  acronym  for  Computer 
Advance  Registration  System  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  each  semester,  eve- 
ryone seems  to  be  talking  about  it. 

Seventy  percent  of  UNR's  students 
use  CARS  to  register.  The  admin- 
istration made  a  special  effort  to  in- 
clude all  students  who  were  accepted 
to  the  University  before  July  3 1  for 
the  fall  semester  and  those  who  were 
accepted  by  November  12  lor  the 
spring  semester. 

All  forms  are  processed  according  to 
class  level,  priority  going  from  grad- 
uate down  to  freshmen,  and  it  seems 
freshmen  are  the  students  most 
pleased  with  CARS. 

But  for  sophomores  and  juniors,  it 
wasn't  that  easy.  Junior  Tracy  Berning 
said,  "I  saw  a  lot  of  people  who  I  have 
had  classes  with  at  Priority  Add-Drop- 


Change  trying  to  get  into  classes  the 
computer  didn't  give  them.  I  was 
there,  I'll  be  there  as  a  senior." 

In  spite  of  the  complaints  by  many 
students.  Skip  Records,  associate  reg- 
istrar, said  most  of  the  mistakes  are 
carelessness  by  the  students.  "A  stu- 
dent will  fill  out  the  portion  of  the 
CARS  that  says  they  can't  have  class  at 
certain  times  and  then  try  to  schedule 
a  class  at  the  same  time.  The  computer 
just  won't  do  it,"  he  said. 

Records  also  said  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  students  have  is  lack  of  ac- 
ademic planning:  "They  tend  to 
blame  the  computer  for  putting  them 
in  the  wrong  class  when  it  they  would 
have  seen  an  adviser,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  a  problem." 

The  administration  was  extremely 
pleased  with  the  system.  They  feel  it 
works  well.  An  advantage  of  CARS  is 
that  it  provides  data  relating  to  stu- 
dent demands  —  if  one  class  is  pop- 
ular, they  can  try  to  make  more  sec- 
tions available  the  next  semester  if 
possible. 


This  responsible  student  registered  his  CARS 
early.  The  rest  of  us  usually  wait  until  the  day 
before  the  deadline  to  even  begin  making  out  our 
schedules. 
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Autumn  —  the  magic  time,  a  time 
of  new  beginnings,  a  fresh  new  year, 
the  blank  slate  just  waiting  to  be  writ- 
ten on.  Anticipation  fills  the  air  — 
everything  will  be  fine  because  we 
have  a  new  chance  to  make  it  so. 
September  is  more  of  a  new  year  than 
any  January  first  that  ever  was. 

The  world  of  sun,  sand,  parties, 
leisure  and  summer  jobs  gives  way  to  a 
world  of  expensive  books,  juggling 
classes  and  a  job,  an  improper  diet, 
friends  and  all-niters. 

Freshmen  wander  the  campus  un- 
sure and  intimidated  by  the  vastness 
of  space  and  sheer  numbers  of  people. 
But  it's  only  a  matter  of  weeks  until 
they  are  confident  and  cocky,  and 
quite  possibly  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  not  making  honor  roll  grades. 
They're  homesick  and  in  love  and 
learning  good  and  bad  habits  —  and 
they're  vital  and  vibrant  and 
welcomed  by  all. 

Sophomores  return,  whole  new  peo- 
ple, and  they  step  with  a  confident  air, 
laugh  with  security,  and  greet  old 
friends  with  warmth  and  enthusiasm. 
They  still  move  in  groups,  but  no 
longer  en  masse.  Second  year  maturity 
—  they  know  more  where  they  are 
going.  They  are  eager  and  anxious. 

Juniors,  in  pairs  and  alone,  are  de- 
termined to  accomplish  more  than  the 
year  before.  They  are  quietly  sure, 
maybe  a  little  apprehensive  about  the 
upper  class  years,  but  their  goals  are 
usually  clear  and  attainable.  They  are 
still  in  love,  but  perhaps  with  more 


seriousness.  Life  is  still  fun,  as  it  always 
will  be,  but  some  of  the  pleasure  now 
comes  from  striving  and  succeeding. 

The  seniors,  proud,  capable,  ready 
for  almost  anything,  are  a  breed  apart. 
They  laugh  and  joke,  they  fall  in  love, 
just  as  they  did  when  they  were  fresh- 
men. They  are  not  intimidated  by 
anything,  though  they  may  be  a  little 
nervous  about  life  after  June.  In  Sep- 
tember they  are,  perhaps  most  of  all, 
filled  with  the  anticipation  of  their 
final  year  —  its  joys  and  pains,  its 
passage. 

But  there  are  those  who  defy  de- 
scription on  this  campus.  They  are 
students  of  all  nationalities,  of  all  ages. 
Senior  citizens  return  to  pursue  de- 
grees after  retirement.  Housewives  re- 
turn to  finish  that  degree.  Foreigners 
embark  on  an  exchange/study  pro- 
gram. Each  brings  with  him  the  his- 
tory and  diversity  that  makes  a  cam- 
pus unique. 

And  over  all,  the  leaves  of  Sep- 
tember fall. 


Searching  for  signs  of  intelligent  life  in  the 
universe,  UNR  students  often  have  to  resort  to  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  finding  just  the  right 
book. 


Rush  week  captures  media  attention  as  a  local 
news  crew  interviews  rushees  outside  of  the  Lamb- 
da Chi  fraternity  house. 
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To  meet  their  May  deadline,  construction  workers  hurry  to 
beat  the  bad  weather  that  will  inevitably  hit  when  they  least 
expect  it. 


"Due  to  the  contribution  of 
$350,000  from  ASUN,  what  used 
to  be  an  artist's  conception  is  now  a 
reality." 

—  Carl  Gatson 
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Danger .  .  .  Keep  Out!  Laser  In  Operation! 
Hard  Hats  Required  Beyond  This  Point!  No, 
this  is  not  a  feature  on  common  signs  posted 
outside  students'  bedroom  doors. 

These  warning  signs  were  seen  posted  to  a 
chain  link  fence  that  surrounded  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Jot  Travis  Student  Union.  To 
incoming  students,  the  fence  bordering  the 
construction  was  nothing  more  than  a  fence 
bordering  construction,  but  to  returning  stu- 
dents, the  fence  acted  as  a  barrier  keeping 
them  from  classes. 

The  $1.5  million  expansion  project  has 
increased  the  student  union  by  approximate- 
ly 15,000  sq.  ft.  It  doubled  the  size  of  the 
student  lounge  area  on  the  top  floor  and 
includes  a  terraced  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

Student  union  director  Pete  Perriera,  who 
designed  the  project  in  conjunction  with  ar- 
chitects Sheehan  and  Van  Woert,  said,  "It 
will  seat  1,000  people  for  lectures  and  525 
for  banquets,  and  will  have  a  permanent 
dance  floor  ." 

Manzanita  Lake,  just  outside  of  the  union 
was  reduced  by  about  600  sq.  ft.  as  a  result 
of  the  construction.  The  75  year-old  lake  was 
restored  to  it's  former  size,  and  it's  water 
quality  and  shoreline  were  upgraded.  The 
ducks  had  no  comments. 

This  new  enlarged  student  lounge  and 
new  multi-purpose  room  was  not  funded  by 
pennies  from  heaven. 

"Due  to  the  contribution  of  $350,000 
from  ASUN,  what  used  to  be  an  artist's 
conception  is  now  a  reality,"  said  ASUN 
President  Carl  Gatson. 


Weak  and  weary  students  were  forced  to  take  a  detour  as  a 
result  of  the  Virginia  Street  entrance  blockade.  Access  to  the 
bookstore  and  the  Wolfs  Den  was  restricted  to  the  East 
entrance  ofJTU. 


Manzanita  Lake  was  restored  to  its  former  beauty  as  a 
result  of  the  JTU  expansion.  Students  in  the  Dining  Commons 
were  treated  to  a  view  of  the  honeycombed  construction  through- 
out the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

ASUN  President  Carl  Gatson  and  JTU  Director  Pete 
Perriera  put  their  backs,  as  well  as  their  hearts,  into  it  as  they 
help  speed  up  the  construction  process. 


I 


Insulating  the  future  home  of  exciting  student  activities,  the 
construction  crew  defies  death  as  they  scale  the  treacherous 
scaffolding  that  will  be  the  new,  improved  JTU. 
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T  t's  Just  a  Bunch  of  Hot  Air 
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Pi/o/  »/  /£*>  t'NR  balloon.  Greg  Taggart  enjoys  the  tra- 
ditional Balloon  Race  breakfast:  champagne  and  croissants. 

Come  blou  your  horn'.  Tht  Rein,  Philharmonic  accompanies 
the  magnificent  balloon  send  off. 

Brilliant,  lihrant.  radiant  colors  highlighted  the  sky  dur- 
ing the  198~  Great  Reno  Balloon  Race  held  at  Rancho  San 
Rafel. 
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"Something  strange  filled 
the  skies  of  Reno  Septem- 
bet  11  through  13  .  .  .  ". 
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Something  strange  filled  the  skies  of  Reno 
on  September  11  thru  13.  It  has  happened 
once  a  year  for  the  last  six  years.  It  was  110 
hot  air  balloons  that  were  racing  for  cash  in 
the  1987  Great  Reno  Balloon  Races,  and 
UNR  was  a  part  of  it. 

Ginnie  Kersy,  a  member  of  UNR's  staff 
and  member  of  the  Washoe  County  Parks 
Commission,  came  up  with  the  idea  to  spon- 
sor a  balloon.  She  brought  it  to  President 
Crowley's  attention.  They  decided  it  would 
be  a  good  way  to  get  UNR  more  involved  in 
community  events. 

In  the  spring  of  1987,  UNR  quickly  put 
together  a  balloon  race  committee  consisting 
of  faculty  members  and  students.  Their  job 
was  raising  money  to  pay  for  the  balloon  —  a 
whopping  fee  of  $3,000.  Plus,  they  needed 
to  buy  a  banner  to  hang  on  the  balloon. 

The  initial  money  came  from  a  loan  from 
President  Crowley,  and  the  athletic  depart- 
ment split  the  cost  of  the  banner  with  the 
committee. 

Greg  Taggart,  UNR's  pilot,  hails  from 
Sacramento.  "UNR  has  been  fun,  helpful 
and  they  even  gave  me  and  my  crew  baseball 
caps  and  sweatshirts,"  said  Taggart.  One  of 
Taggart's  distinguishing  features  is  his  af- 
finity for  tie-dyed  shirts.  This  attachment 
comes  from  his  friendship  with  the  Grateful 
Dead.  He  is  one  of  only  two  pilots  the  band 
will  allow  to  fly  their  balloons. 

Taggart  described  the  actual  races:  "This 
race  is  called  the  Hare  and  the  Hounds.  The 
hare  balloon  takes  off  abut  30  to  45  minutes 
before  the  hound  balloons  take  off.  The  hare 
puts  down  a  target  about  an  hour  after  the 
hounds  have  been  chasing  him.  When  the 
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What  better  way  to  greet  the  morning  than  from  200  feet  in 
the  air?  It's  an  experience  only  the  1 10  pilots  and  their  crews 
will  know. 


hounds  reach  air  space  above  the  target,  they  try 
to  drop  bean  bag  as  close  to  the  target  as 
possible." 

Unfortunately,  Happy  Jack,  the  name  of 
UNR's  balloon,  did  not  come  close  enough  to 
finish  in  the  top  20,  but  that  did  not  seem  to 
ruin  the  event,  because,  hey,  there  is  always 
1988,  and  Taggart  will  be  back. 


| 


Beauty  dominates  the  pre-sunrise  scene  as  the  Dawn  Patrol 
prepares  to  lift  off  and  check  the  conditions  for  the  ensuing 
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Open  wide1.  Sagebrush  Variety  Editor  Heidi 
Walters  partakes  of  the  free  Root  Beer  floats 
donated  by  ASUN  and  Leatherby's  Creamery  on 
the  JTU  lawn. 
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It's  the  most  wonderful  time  of  the 
year  .  .  .  No,  it's  not  Christmas,  it's 
not  even  Thanksgiving.  That  time  of 
year  that  every  UNR  student  looks 
forward  to  is  Homecoming. 

Actually,  not  ever)'  student  looks 
forward  to  it,  but  a  goodly  pottion. 
Some  hate  it,  some  love  it  —  that's 
life  and  that's  Homecoming  1987. 

"Top  Gun  of  the  West''  was  the 
theme  of  this  year's  Homecoming  cel- 
ebration. In  place  of  Tom  Cruise's 
Maverick  on  the  poster  was  the  UNR 
Wolf.  The  whole  week  was  a  tongue 
in  cheek  look  at  the  "Top  Gun"  hoop- 

The  week  was  filled  with  events 
that  had  been  carefully  planned  by 
Homecoming  chairmen  Todd  Hardie 
and  Terence  Goldberg  along  with  the 
entire  Activities  Board. 

Monday,  Oct.  19  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  what  was  to  become  UNR's 
most  successful  blood  drive  ever.  Do- 
nors were  given  Homecoming  points 
for  each  pint  donated  it  they  were  a 
member  of  a  competing  group.  All 
students  were  given  a  free  t-shirt  with 
each  pint  of  blood.  It  read  "I  Felt  the 
Need,  the  Need  to  Bleed."' 

On  Tuesday,   the  Associated   Stu- 


dents of  the  University  of  Nevada 
(ASUN),  along  with  Leatherby's  Fam- 
ily Creamery,  felt  the  need,  the  need  to 
give  away  free  rootbeer  floats  to  stu- 
dents in  front  of  JTU. 

A  rather  disappointing  crowd  at- 
tended (or  didn't  attend)  the  All- 
School  picnic  in  Manzanita  Bowl  on 
Wednesday.  Maybe  everyone  was 
sleeping  in  after  watching  the  movie 
"Top  Gun''  Tuesday  night. 

Students  Against  Multiple  Sclerosis 
sponsored  the  Pie  in  the  Face  event  in 
which  campus  celebrities  like  Police 
Chief  Larry  Bizzari  and  football  star 
Charvez  Foger  get  creamed  by  the 
highest  bid  catching  pie. 

Always  a  highlight,  the  Wolves 
Frolic  burst  into  action  at  the  Grand 
Ballroom  on  a  rainy  Thursday  night. 
The  Grand  Ballroom  was  packed  as 
participants  strutted  their  stuff  to  the 
neverending  tune  of  "You've  Lost 
That  Lovin'  Feeling." 

As  the  week  dtew  to  a  close,  stu- 
dents painted  the  "N"  and  each  other, 
had  to  get  the  fire  department  to  start 
theit  bonfite  in  the  rain  and  paraded 
down  Virginia  Street  in  a  state  of  early 
morning  intoxication  —  high  on  the 
spirit  of  Homecoming  of  course. 


So  this  is  how  Pi  Beta  Phi  sisters  treat  one 
another?  Pi  Phi  President  Wesley  Morris  got 
creamed  in  the  SAMS  Pie  In  The  Face  event. 


During  the  Wolves  Frolic  the  ROTC  Rangers 
kick  up  their  heels  at  the  "Big  Sky  Saloon"  in 
honor  of  UNR,  Top  Gun  of  the  West. 
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The  Stephen  F.  Austin  Lumberjacks 
have  the  ball,  but  #55,  noseguard  Bill 
Bonsall,  and  #54,  defensive  tackle  Scot 
Belli  employ  Wolf  Pack  strategy  to 
squelch  the  Lumberjacks'  advance. 


& 


Everyone  shows  their  true  colors  at  the 
Homecoming  game.  This  enthusiastic 
Wolf  Pack  supporter  sports  style  unmatch- 
ed. 


The  Game 


ThekickoffofUNR's  1987  Home- 
coming game  came  under  sunny  skies, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  day  both  the 
skies  and  the  Pack's  playoff  chances 
were  gloomy. 

Capitalizing  on  several  UNR  mis- 
takes, the  Stephen  F.  Austin  Lum- 
berjacks pulled  off  a  9-7  victory  in 
front  of  a  Mackay  Stadium  crowd  of 
14,577. 

The  loss  ended  an  18-game  home 
winning  streak  in  the  regular  season 
for  the  Pack  and  left  it  with  a  record  of 
3-4. 

David  Jones,  the  Lumberjacks' 
walk-on  freshman  placekicker,  booted 
three  field  goals  on  the  day.  Jones 
started  the  season  as  the  number  four 
kicker  on  Austin's  depth  chart. 

The  game,  the  first  of  a  four  game 
home  stand  for  the  Wolf  Pack,  dis- 
played a  UNR  offense  that  had  prob- 
lems moving  the  ball  for  the  first  time 
all  season. 

The  lone  UNR  score  came  on  the 
first  possession  of  the  second  half. 

The  drive  started  when  UNR  junior 
free  safety  Mike  Brown  made  his  first 
of  three  interceptions  of  the  game  and 
was  capped  off  when  junior  quarter- 
back Jim  Zaccheo  threw  a  seven-yard 
touchdown  pass  to  junior  wide  receiver 
Tony  Logan.  Senior  placekicker  Marty 
Zendejas  ended  the  Pack's  scoring  by 
converting  the  extra  point,  giving 
UNR  a  7-3  lead  that  would  not  hold 
up. 


The  UNR  defense  played  a  solid 
game. 

The  Lumberjacks  had  the  ball  in 
scoring  position  six  times  but  the 
Pack,  led  by  Brown  and  junior 
noseguard  Bill  Bonsall,  kept  the  'Jacks 
out  of  the  end  zone  all  day. 

Defensively  the  highlight  came  in 
the  second  quarter  when  Stephen  F. 
Austin  had  first  and  goal  at  the  UNR 
four-yard  line. 

The  Pack  held  and  on  fourth  and 
goal  from  the  one-yard  line,  Austin 
quarterback  Todd  Hammel  was 
stuffed  by  Bonsall  on  a  quarterback 
sneak. 

But  the  offense  could  not  hold  up 
its  end. 

On  four  fourth  quarter  possessions, 
Zaccheo  threw  three  interceptions,  the 
last  one  ending  the  Pack's  final  chance 
to  win  the  game. 

Junior  fullback  Charvez  Foger  fum- 
bled twice  to  end  Wolf  Pack  drives. 
Both  fumbles  occurred  in  the  first 
quarter. 

"Again  the  offense  has  put  us  in  the 
hole  with  turnovers,"  UNR  head 
coach  Chris  Ault  said.  "That's  killing 
us.  I'm  very  disappointed  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  see  our  offense  couldn't 
move  the  ball." 

The  loss  forced  the  Wolf  Pack, 
ranked  number  one  early  in  the  season, 
to  forget  about  the  playoffs  and  start 
concentrating  on  finishing  the  season 
with  a  winning  record. 


*r  -  seas 


With  the  shot  of  the  cannon,  the  Wolf 
Pack  marches  onto  the  field  to  battle  it  out 
with  Lumberjacks  from  Stephen  P,  Aus- 
tin. 
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Usually,  the  float-building  location  is  kept 
a  secret,  but  these  generous  handy  helpers  let 
us  catch  them  in  the  act  of  creation:  mobile  art 
made  of  chicken  wire  and  tissue. 

It's  all  in  the  wrist.  Jack  Hanifan  deli- 
catley  tries  to  fly  his  paper  airplane  to  the 
awaiting  aircraft  carrier  in  the  paper  air- 
plane flying  contest. 

Chase  Stiegal  and  his  fraternity  cohort 
concoct  a  luscious,  subtle,  yet  distinctly  mys- 
terious libation  for  the  BA  CCH US-sponsored 

mncktail  contest. 


Who  Was  The 
Real  Top  Gun 
Of  The  West? 


V 
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Competitors  in  the  Homecoming 
'87  games  lost  that  lovin'  feeling  as 
they  battled  fiercely  to  be  the  Top 
Gun's  of  UNR,  the  Top  Gun  of  the 
West. 

One  of  the  first,  and  most  visible, 
competitions  was  for  Homecoming 
Queen.  Lovely  Linda  Reed  from  IIB'I' 
walked  away  with  the  honor  and  scary 
Bob  Ruymann  from  Nye  Hall  won  the 
honor  of  Ugly  Man. 

The  bloodiest  competition  of  them 
all  was  by  far  the  Blood  Drive.  UNR 
was  challenged  by  UNLV  to  see  who 
could  donate  the  most  blood.  While 
the  drive  turned  out  to  be  the  best  ever 
for  UNR,  UNLV  did  eventually  come 
back  to  defeat  UNR,  but  only  by  a 
few  meager  pints.  As  for  the  com- 
peting groups,  AXA  and  nB<J>  drew 
the  most  blood  with  Nye  Hall  and 
3AE  Little  Sisters  coming  in  second 
and  thitd  respectively. 

One  of  the  new,  theme-related 
events  was  the  paper  airplane  flying 
contest.  The  object  was  to  land  the 
paper  flyer  on  the  landing  deck  of  a 
homemade  aircraft  carrier.  Those  who 


enjoyed  it  most  were  winners  QH,  the 
Aggies  and  TKE  /  AXfi. 

A  week-long  event  held  in  the  mas- 
termind rooms  of  JTU  was  the  Quiz 
Bowl  in  which  competing  teams  an- 
swer questions  in  a  mock  game  show 
(but  an  intelligent  game  show,  like 
Jeopardy).  Nye  Hall  put  its  collective 
grey  matter  into  action  to  grab  first 
place,  with  ZAE  /Little  Sisters  com- 
ing in  second  and  2N  /Little  Sisters  in 
third. 

Another  theme-related  event  was 
the  Top  Gun  Flight  School  Obstacle 
Course  in  which  competitors  make 
themselves  look  silly  doing  silly  things. 
Traversing  tires  and  blowing  Dixie 
cups  across  a  string  were  only  a  few  of 
the  grueling  hurdles.  But  overcome 
these  hurdles  they  did,  with  TKE  / 
AXfi  coming  in  first,  IIKA  /Little 
Sisters  in  second  and  Nye  Hall  in 
third. 

The  Bacchus  Mocktail  Contest,  al- 
ways a  highlight,  took  place  Tuesday 
night,  October  20.  Tropical,  fruity 
and  vegetable  libations  were  out  in 
force  as  the  judges  sipped  and  decided 


which  group  had  the  most  original 
presentation.  High  scorers  for  the 
event  were  IIKA  /Little  Sisters,  TKE 
/  AXfi  and  211  /Little  Sisters. 

On  Wednesday,  the  competition 
took  to  Manzanita  Bowl  for  picnic- 
style  games  like  croquet  and  co-ed 
volleyball.  There  weren't  a  lot  of  points 
to  be  gained  from  these  events,  but 
what  the  heck,  they're  fun. 

Thursday  saw  the  powder  puff  foot- 
ball competition  in  which  participants 
all  teceived  20  points.  Then  came  the 
event  to  end  all  events:  the  Wolves 
Frolic.  Participants  get  to  be  stars  for  a 
night  as  they  strut  their  stuff  in  front 
of  a  real  audience.  The  best  strutters  of 
the  night  were  TKE  /  AXfi  in  first, 
Nye  Hall  in  second,  and  OH  /  AAA  in 
third. 

To  top  off  the  Top  Gun  week, 
teams  received  points  for  painting  the 
"N"  up  on  the  hill  and  for  collecting 
pallets  to  be  burned  at  the  bonfire. 

The  overall  winners  of  the  com- 
petition were:  in  first  place,  TKE  / 
AXfi;  in  second  place,  Nye  Hall;  and 
in  third,  IIKA  /Little  Sisters. 


Pi  head  John  Chattick  isn't  just  jumping  for 
joy,  he's  jumping  for  points  as  he  makes  is  way 
through  the  Goodyear  portion  of  the  Top  Gun 
Flight  School  Obstacle  Course. 

Someday,  you'll  look  hack  on  this  and  cringe. 
At  what  other  time  in  our  lives  will  we  have  to 
blow  a  beer  cup  across  a  string?  Ah,  the  joys  of 
in  college. 
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We  can  dance  if  we  want  to. 
Doin'  the  twist  and  jerk  and 
jacknife  and  any  other  possible 
body  contortion  at  the  Homecom- 
ing Kick-Off  dance  held  in  the 
Armory. 


/ 


And  the  winners  are  .  .  . 
Homecoming  champions  TKE 
and  AXil  celebrate  their  victories 
and  triumphantly  show  off  their 
winning  trophies  at  the  closing 
Homecoming  dance  at  the  Pavil- 
lion. 


Newly-elected  Homecoming 
Queen  Linda  Reed  receives  a  con- 
gratulatory hug  from  one  of  her 
admirers.  As  Homecoming  royal- 
ty. Reed's  duties  were  to  co-emcee 
the  Wolves  Frolic  festivities  and 
to  ride  in  Saturday's  parade. 


ke  It  Up! 


A  Homecoming  celebration  with- 
out dances  is  like  Tom  Cruise  without 
massive  jowls  or  a  movie  without  a 
theme  song  by  Kenny  Loggins  —  it 
simply  would  not  be  the  same.  And 
dance  they  did  duting  Homecoming 
S~,  UNR:  Top  Gun  of  the  West. 

The  first  of  the  three  dances  took 
place  at  the  good  'ol  Armory.  This  was 
the  traditional  Homecoming  Kick  Off 
Dance  on  Monday,  October  18.  From 
9pm  to  lam,  the  700  attendees  top 
gunned  all  over  that  dance  floor  to  the 
sounds  of  one  of  Reno's  favorite 
bands,  The  Touch. 

And  they're  off  .  .  . 

Homecoming  week  progressed  — 
people  were  now  in  the  mood  to  cel- 
ebrate  (never  mind  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  mid-terms!).  By  the  time 
Thursday  hit,  dumping,  buckets  of 
rain  over  Northern  Nevada,  students 
were  ready  to  boogy  again.  The  second 
dance  was  held  following  the  Wolves 
Frolic  skit  competition  at  the  Grand 
Ballroom. 

With  a  bar  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 


ing and  music  of  the  Gtand  Ball- 
room's resident  band  pounding  in  eve- 
ry corner,  the  approximately  500 
students  in  attendance  had  everything 
they  needed  to  frolic  the  way  only  the 
Wolf  Pack  can. 

On  Saturday,  the  Wolf  Pack  was 
sadly  defeated  by  Stephen  F.  Austin. 
This  didn't  dampen  the  spirits  of  stu- 
dents (most  of  whom  had  been  patty- 
ing  since  the  Homecoming  Parade 
that  morning)  . 

The  Homecoming  Ending  Dance 
was  the  most  successful  dance  of  the 
week.  Held  at  the  Livestock  Pavilion 
at  the  fair  grounds,  students  didn't 
even  mind  dancing  in  the  dirt.  With  a 
grand  total  of  1,250  people  in  at- 
tendance, the  fire  marshal  cut  off  the 
inflow  of  people  until  he  could  get  a 
proper  capacity  count. 

The  drinks  at  the  bar  flowed  and 
the  music  of  DJ  Rich  Garcia  kept  the 
people  happy.  ASUN,  sponsor  of  the 
dance,  made  a  profit  of  $3,600  . 

So,  Homecoming  '87  ended  with  a 
BANG!  It  truly  was  a  top  gun  event. 
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Autumn  Refreshes 


Long  coats  just  out  of  the  closet,  red  leaves  just  off  the  tree 
and  gold  days  falling  quickly  from  the  calendar  highlight  Fall 
on  UNR 's  scenic  campus  —  it's  more  than  academic. 
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"In  the  morning  you  wear  jeans  and  a 
sweatshirt.  By  noon,  on  some  days,  you  can 
stretch  summer  by  sporting  your  Gotcha 
shorts  or  usher  in  winter  with  the  angora 
sweater  you  got  at  the  Macy's  sale.  In  the 
evening,  well  forget  it,  the  weather  is  just  to 
unpredictable  to  to  plan  it  out."  Such  is  the 
philosophy  of  Fall  according  to  Shiree  Paren- 
ti,  a  junior  at  UNR.  "It's  fall  and  summer  is 
long  gone  (at  least  for  nine  months)  and  now 
it's  time  for  classes,  tanning  booths,  HBO, 
Halloween,  parties,  and  lots  and  lots  of 
work!" 

"We're  lucky  to  have  three  months  off, 
that's  for  sure,  but  it's  still  hard  to  'wake  up 
and  smell  the  coffee'  each  September,"  said 
Sharon  Ellignsworth,  a  UNR  senior.  "I  really 
wonder  how  I  will  cope  with  only  having  two 
weeks  a  year  off  when  I  get  a  'real'  job!" 

Students  may  be  the  only  ones  to  have  a 
three  month  fantasy  every  year,  but  in  the 
real  world  Fall  is  a  time  of  transition. 
Changes  are  quite  evident  in  Nevada.  Most 
obvious,  of  course,  is  the  weather.  Mother 
Nature  seems  to  get  quite  confused  as  the 
consistency  of  hot  days  and  pleasant  nights 
fades  into  a  variety  of  weather  types. 

"Just  as  students  have  to  go  back  to  school 
and  work  hard,  we  the  farmers  find  our 
schedule  getting  heavier  as  harvest  time  ap- 
proaches," said  Curt  Hardy,  a  Reno  area 
farmer.  "And  after  harvest,  there  is  a  lot  of 
heavy  duty  labor  to  be  done  in  order  to  get 
ready  for  the  winter  season." 

Traditions  observed  today  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  to  Celtic  origins.  Halloween,  prob- 
ably the  most  eagerly  awaited  event  in  fall, 
actually  originated  from  the  pagan  festival  of 
Samhain,  the  most  significant  holiday  on  the 


Celtic  calendar.  The  ancient  Celts  believed  that 
at  this  crease  of  time,  the  midway  point  between 
the  old  year  and  the  new,  the  souls  of  those  who 
died  travelled  into  the  otherworld.  People  gath- 
ered to  sacrifice  animals,  make  offerings,  light 
bonfires,  and  generally  aide  the  dead  on  their 
journey  and  keep  them  from  wreaking  havoc 
with  the  living. 

Hey,  have  a  nice  trip,  see  you  next  fall. 


Ripples  of  leaves  crunch  and  flutter  across  the  Quad.  The 
chilly  autumn  wind  caresses  Manzanita  Lake.  Days  grow 
shorter,  storms  stay  longer.  We're  falling  in  love  with  fall. 
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Christmas  break  is  over.  Registra- 
tion hell  has  come  to  an  end.  Classes 
have  begun.  You're  broke  from  buy- 
ing all  your  new  books.  It's  only  the 
second  week  of  class  and  you're  al- 
ready exhausted.  Whatever  will  you 
do  to  perk  up? 

The  answer  is  easy:  take  part  in 
ASUN's  annual  Winter  Carnival!  The 
frolicking  festivities  are  enough  to  pull 
any  student  out  of  the  post-vacation 
doldrums  and  get  him  or  her  on  the 
road  to  a  successful  Spring  semester. 

Under  the  direction  of  co- 
chairpersons  John  Sakrison  and  Andre 
Fagg,  Winter  Carnival,  held  from  Sat- 
urday, January  30  to  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  took  a  new  turn  this  year. 
Instead  of  the  usual  cutthroat  rivalry, 
Sakrison  and  Fagg  attempted  to  make 
the  week  more  a  celebration  than  a 
competition.  Points  were  not  awarded 


Above:  ASUN's  legal  adviser,  John 
Schlegetmilch,  partakes  of  the  bounteous  burger 
feast  provided  by  ASUN  as  one  of  their  many 
Winter  Carnival  activities. 


Fear  and  loathing  is  exactly  what  lecturer 
Hunter  S.  Thompson  received  after  his  practically 
incoherent  appearance  before  an  impatient  crowd 
at  the  Old  Gym. 


to  event  winners  as  they  were  during 
Homecoming.  Instead,  individual 
prizes  were  given  at  the  events,  and 
just  the  winners  of  the  "Day  On  the 
Hill"  were  announced  at  the  ending 
dance  Sunday  night,  along  with  the 
winners  of  Ice  Princess  and  Skimiester, 
house  decorating  and  other  events. 

ASUN  Business  Manager  Rita 
Mann  said,  "Winter  Carnival  was  a 
well-organized,  well-attended  compe- 
tition. Up  at  Squaw  Valley,  everyone 
had  a  great  time.  Everyone  was  danc- 
ing and  it  was  good  to  see  students 
having  a  good  time,  working  together 
instead  of  fighting  all  the  time." 

One  of  the  biggest  events  of  the 
week  was  the  much  anticipated  lecture 
by  Hunter  S.  Thompson,  author  of 
such  classics  as  Fear  and  Loathing  In 
Las  Vegas  and  Fear  and  Loathing  On 
the  Campaign  Trail:  1972.  On  Tues- 


day night  in  the  Old  Gym,  the  crowd 
of  around  900  people  was  growing 
impatient.  The  lecture  was  set  to  start 
at  8pm,  but  at  9:15,  Hunter  S.  was 
still  not  there.  People  were  leaving, 
asking  for  refunds  on  their  way  out. 
The  natives  were  restless.  They  tried  to 
amuse  themselves  until  Thompson  ar- 
rived around  9:30.  After  messing 
around  with  the  table  and  micro- 
phone, Thompson  got  down  to  busi- 
ness, but  the  crowd  could  barely  un- 
derstand a  word  he  said.  Some 
thought  it  was  the  sound  system,  oth- 
ers thought  it  was  Thompson  himself, 
living  up  to  his  reputation.  Anyway, 
the  crowd  did  not  leave  the  old  gym 
happy.  On  a  scale  of  one  to  ten, 
ASUN  VP  of  Activities  Melissa  Taylor 
said  the  lecture  was  a  three. 


i.  j  .  • 
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Wintel  Carnival 


Pushing,  Pulling.  The  men  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
and  their  little  sisters  struggle  and  strain  during 
the  tug  of  war  competition.  Their  fearless  leader  is 
Gary  McCoy. 
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A  Snow  Season  Sizzler 


Each  one  ut  L'X'R's  major  weeks  is 
unique  in  its  own  way,  and  Winter 
Carnival  1988  was  no  exception.  "Just 
Say  Snow!  was  the  theme  of  the 
week,  a  theme  designed  to  be  catchy 
and  tun,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  carry 
out  an  anti-drug  theme.  The  planning 
for  the  week  began  in  December.  Said 
Co-Chairperson  Andre  Fagg,  "A  lot  ot 
work  went  into  planning  this  week, 
and  I  think  it  was  the  beer  and  the 
jelly  donuts  that  kept  us  going." 

ASUN's  VP  of  Activities  Melissa 
Taylor  said  having  co-chairpersons 
Fagg  and  John  Sakrison  worked  very 
well.  "Each  balanced  the  other  out: 
one  is  the  queen  of  organization  and 
one  is  the  king  of  good  times,"  she 
said. 

The  weather  for  the  week  was  sun- 
ny and  almost  warm,  contributing  to 


the  week's  success.  Events  began  on 
Saturday,  January  30  with  a  volleyball 
tournament  and  a  luau.  The  luau,  held 
in  the  Livestock  Events  Center,  was 
attended  by  938  party  hungry  stu- 
dents. They  hula'd  to  the  sounds  of 
Go  Man  Go  and  rap  band  RSP  Crew. 

Sunday,  a  packed  Pine  Room 
watched  the  Washington  Redskins 
clobber  the  Denver  Broncos  at  the 
Superbowl  party.  The  $100  betting 
pool,  nachos,  beer  and  two  big-screen 
TV's  acted  as  good  time  insurance. 

Monday  morning,  students  were 
greeted  with  a  free  flapjack  feed  on  the 
library  steps.  Then  came  the  Nancy 
Reagan  face-making  contest.  Monday 
night,  over  300  students  crammed  in- 
to the  Pine  Room  for  the  Dor- 
ritos /Sticklets  National  Comedy 
Competition. 


Oodles  and  oodles  of  spaghetti  noodles!  The 
spaghetti  eating  contest  proves  that  spaghetti  eat- 
ing can  be  just  as  romantic  as  it  was  in  Lady  & 
the  Tramp. 


Tuesday  will  go  down  as  Hunter  S. 
Thompson  Fiasco  day,  but  there  was 
also  a  tree  spaghetti  feed  and  spaghetti 
eating  contest. 

Wednesday  saw  a  free  pizza  feed,  a 
dogsled  parade,  judging  and  race  as 
well  as  an  ASUN/KOZZ  mystery 
party  which  was  held  at  a  little  known 
bar  called  Gooey's. 

Thursday's  big  event,  aside  from 
the  free  hamburger  feed,  was  a  bus 
ride  tour  of  Reno.  The  crowded  bus 
took  randy  celebrants  to  the  Zephyr 
Bar,  then  to  the  Beer  Barrel  and  finally 
ended  up  at  the  bar  Metamorphosis. 

Rounding  out  the  school  week  on 
Friday  was  the  house  decorating  con- 
test and  a  bonfire  in  the  Medical 
School  parking  lot. 


Snow  bunnies  like  Phillip  Horner,  Rita  Mann, 
Mark  Horner  and  Tim  Burchett  love  to  drink  and 
be  merry  while  frolicking  through  a  Squaw  Valley 
winter  wonderland. 


The  host  of  the  Dorilos  Student  Comedy  Com- 
petition attempted  to  keep  things  under  control 
while  contestants  squeezed  laughs  from  the  au- 
dience. First  prize  nationally  was  a  free  trip  to 
Daytona  Beach. 
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Fun  In  The 
Sun  &  Snow 


Jr 


On  Saturday,  January  6,  "The  Day  on  the 
Hill"  was  held  at  the  Squaw  Valley  Nordic 
Center  where  events  such  as  the  Beer  Slalom, 
the  Snow  Sculpture  contest  and  the  Chili 
Cook-Off  took  place. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  day  when  students 
could  get  together,  have  a  few  beers,  relax  in 
the  snow  and  basically  have  a  good  time," 
said  Senior  Todd  Hardie.  For  some  people  it 
was  an  exceptionally  good  time.  "It  was  the 
best  fun  all  semester,"  said  Melissa  Taylor. 
"As  blurry  as  it  was,  I  still  remember  the  live 
band,"  said  John  Sakrison. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  stand  out  in 
everyone's  mind  is  the  live  band.  "It  was  the 
first  year  we've  had  a  live  band,"  said  Revae 
Henry,  ASUN's  assistant  business  manager. 
"The  dancing  made  it  really  fun  for  eve- 
ryone." 


That  night,  the  Red  Rose  Saloon  was  host 
to  over  1,000  students  for  the  ending  dance. 
Tiffy  Annand  of  Alpha  Chi  Omega  was 
announced  as  Ice  Princess  and  Tom  Vas- 
concellos  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  was  chosen 
as  Ski  Meister.  Overall  winners  from  "The 
Day  on  the  Hill"  were  also  announced.  First 
place  went  to  Nye  Hall,  second  place  went  to 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  and  their  Little  Sisters 
and  third  place  went  to  Sigma  Pi  and  Gam- 
ma Phi  Beta.  Melissa  Taylor  attributes  part 
of  the  week's  success  to  the  lack  of  great 
competition:  "There  weren't  many  people 
concerned  with  winning.  They  were  trying  to 
have  fun  and  succeeding." 

As  Hillary  Hayden  of  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
put  it,  "you  could  tell  by  the  looks  on 
everyone's  faces  that  this  Winter  Carnival 
was  a  blast!" 


Party  in  the  Snow?  We're  there!  It  was  es- 
timated that  over  500  celebration  hungry  people 
hustled  up  to  Squaw  Valley's  Nordic  Center  to 
have  some  fun  in  the  sun  and  snow. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  anti-drug  theme,  "Just 
Say  Snow,"  Winter  Carnival  participants  got  to 
be  artists  in  the  Nancy  Reagan  Face  Making 
Contest.  Winners  were  AT12  and  AAA. 
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Chili  Scenes  of  Winter 


On  a  cold,  bright  Sierra  winter's  day,  what 
could  be  better  than  a  steaming,  spicy  spoon- 
ful of  homemade  chili?  With  one  delectable 
bite  of  the  tangy,  meaty  sauce,  the  winter's 
day  melts  away,  and  the  dust)'  heat  of  old 
Mexico  surrounds  you.  You  open  your  eyes 
to  the  snow-covered  mountains  around  the 
Squaw  Valley  Nordic  Center,  realizing  you 
probably  blacked  out  from  biting  into  a  chili 
pepper.  But  that's  all  part  of  the  annual 
Winter  Carnival  Chili  Cook-Off  sponsored 
by  ASUN,  Sauza  Tequila  and  The  Creekside 
restaurant  at  the  Olympic  Village  Inn. 

Revae  Henry,  ASUN's  assistant  business 
manager,  began  organizing  the  event  during 
Christmas  break.  ASUN's  event  is  the  dis- 


trict cook-off  for  the  Reno  area.  The  winner 
then  goes  on  the  the  regional  finals  for  Ne- 
vada and  California. 

To  compete  in  the  cook-off,  competitors 
must  be  members  of  ICS,  and  there  is  a  $  10 
entry  fee  to  cover  expenses.  UNR's  Greek 
organizations  and  residence  hall  groups  are 
required  to  pay  a  $  1 5  membership  fee  to 
compete. 

ICS  has  drawn  up  an  extensive  list  of  rules 
to  govern  their  chili  cook-offs.  They  define 
chili  as,  "Any  kind  of  meat,  or  combination 
of  meats,  cooked  with  chili  peppers,  various 
other  spices  and  other  ingredients  with  the 
exception  of  items  such  as  beans  or  spaghetti 
which  are  strictly  forbidden.''  All  ingredients 


must  be  chopped  and  prepared  at  the  cook- 
off.  Competitors  have  one  hour  for  prep- 
aration, then  the  cooking  commences  at 
noon.  The  two  quarts  of  chili  is  allowed  three 
hours  for  cooking,  then  at  3  pm,  the  judges 
begin  the  tasting. 

There  were  no  parachutes  at  the  eighth 
annual  ASUN  chili  cook-off,  but  there  was  a 
lot  of  fun  to  be  had,  according  to  par- 
ticipants. Twenty  professional  chili  cookers 
participated  along  with  nine  contestants  from 
UNR's  Greek  and  residence  hall  groups.  The 
18-member  judging  squad  gave  the  $200 
first  prize  award  to  Carol  Mann  and  the 
$100  second  prize  went  to  Dione  Cooley. 


Even  though  their  chili  didn  7  get  a  single  point 
from  the  judges,  Sigma  Pi  cook  Jeff  Biondi  cooks 
cheerfully  on,  even  in  the  face  of  defeat. 

Prize-winning  house  decorators  at  TKE  drove 
their  anti-drug  message  home  with  this  morbid 
display  on  their  front  lawn. 
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Hit  the  Books! 


Books,  books,  books  —  it  seems  we 
spend  most  of  our  time  with  books, 
not  to  mention  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  required  to  fork  out  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.  It  comes, 
then,  as  no  surprise  that  the  most 
occupied  parts  of  campus,  besides  the 
DC  and  the  gym,  are  the  library  and 
the  bookstore. 

The  library  went  whole-hog  com- 
puterized this  year  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  WolfPAC  computer 
system.  The  PAC  stands  for  Public 
Access  Catalog.  This  system  includes 
information  on  250,000  books,  or 
56%  of  the  450,000  books  in  the 
library. 

At  the  end  of  Spring  '88,  Carol 
Pankhurst,  head  of  systems  and  access 
services,  will  have  all  books  purchased 
since  1977  in  the  computer's 
database. 

This  new  $500,000  system  will  not 
replace  the  old  card  catalogs  entirely 
—  the  old  wooden  card  files  will  be 


around  at  least  until  all  the  books  are 
in  the  system. 

Also  new  to  the  library  was  the 
addition  of  a  computerized  publica- 
tions reference  system  that  includes 
hundreds  of  newspaper  and  magazines 
housed  in  the  library  and  a  new  cin- 
ema in  the  basement  for  viewing  films 
and  videos  on  the  large-screen  TV. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  library  is 
a  little-known  treat  to  book  lovers  — 
the  Book  Nook,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  two  years.  The  library 
sells  all  of  its  old  books  that  are  too 
good  to  throw  away  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  It  is  run  by  volunteers  from  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  Association. 
Last  year,  they  raised  $  12,000,  so  they 
upgraded  their  operation  by  moving  it 
from  the  basement  to  the  second  floor. 

Downstairs  in  the  ASUN  book- 
store, it  was  a  dark  year  because  of  the 
JTU  expansion  going  on  outside.  All 
access  to  the  bookstore  from  Virginia 
Street  has  been  blocked  off  —  so  has 


the  light. 

The  bookstore  was  in  the  headlines 
all  year  for  several  reasons.  The  first  is 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  all  the 
revenue  generated  from  non-book 
items  such  as  sweatshirts  and  novelty 
items.  The  ASUN  Senate  pondered 
extensively  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
profits. 

The  second  headline-grabbing  issue 
was  the  incteased  theft  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  security  system  in  the 
bookstore. 

Otherwise,  it  was  business  as  usual 
fot  the  bookstore-a  mecca  where  one 
may  purchase  dirty  cards,  stuffed  an- 
imals, Wolf  Pack  sweatshirts,  Scan- 
tron  sheets,  cheddar  goldfish,  mag- 
azines and,  of  course,  text  books. 

There's  no  way  we  can  escape 
books,  but  thankfully,  the  "book 
spots"  on  campus  are  making  it  as 
easy  for  us  as  possible  to  deal  with 
them. 


In  between  readings  of  Jung's  Psychology  and 
lis  Social  Meanings,  this  young  reader  checks  out 
the  Book  Nook's  children's  section.  The  Book  Nook 
is  on  the  second  floor  of  Getchell  Library. 

Passing  the  hours  of  a  cold  winter  night  on  the 
library  steps.  Doug  Adams  does  some  research  for  a 
paper  on  French  Impressionists. 
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A  Miner  Success 


Mackay  Week  took  a  new  turn  to- 
ward old  traditions  this  year.  As  stu- 
dents put  away  their  winter  clothes 
and  pulled  out  their  Bermuda  shorts, 
they  found  seven  days  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  fun. 

Mackay  Week,  honoring  John  and 
Clarence  Mackay  for  founding  this 
university  we  all  love  so  much,  mixed 
the  old  with  the  new  to  promote  a 
fantastic  week  of  fun  and  diversion  for 
the  burned  out,  final-weary,  students. 
This  year's  theme  was  "The  Return  of 
the  Magnificent  Seven:  Seven  Days  of 
Good  Old-Fashioned  Fun.''  In  the 
past,  Mackay  Week  has  been  Mackay 
Days,  which  took  place  on  a  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  week  started  with  the  tradi- 
tional Saturday  kick-off  dance,  where 
students  had  the  opportunity  to  kick 
off  their  shoes  and  begin  the  revelry. 

Next  came  the  Mackay  Clean-up 


day  in  which  all  of  the  competitors  get 
together  to  pick  up  trash  on  campus. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  extent  of 
Monday's  festivities.  Also  held  was  the 
Gold  Nugget  Hunt,  spaghetti  western 
feed,  Jalapeno  Eating  Contest  and  the 
Beer  Tricycle  Run. 

Tuesday,  the  fun  began  with  a  scav- 
enger hunt.  Chase  Stiegal,  the  Mackay 
Week  Chairman,  showed  the  campus 
what  a  scavenger  hunt  was  all  about  by 
including  on  the  list  a  life-size  replica 
of  a  cow  and  live  horses. 

The  Tobacco  and  Watermelon  Seed 
Spitting  contest  proved  to  be  more 
than  some  contestants  could  handle  — 
it  seems  some  bit  off  more  than  they 
could  chew. 

As  if  this  wasn't  enough  to  fill  the 
day,  the  mining  competition,  arm 
wrestling  and  frog  jumping  contest 
rounded  out  this  tall  Texan  day. 


i 
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Moriw  We*k 


Who's  that  guy?  Well  it's  Roger  Daltrey  of 
course  —  it's  all  a  part  of  the  Mackay  Week  Air 
Guitar  contest.  The  kids  ARE  alright. 

Getting  the  most  from  his  buck,  Mark  See  has  a 
heckuva  krone  bustin' good  time  at  the  Bull  Ridin' 
contest.  Needless  to  say,  Mark  didn't  win,  but  he 
went  down  smiling. 


Sawdust,  sweat,  strength  and  swearin'  — 
these  are  the  principles  on  which  the  Old  West  was 
founded.  These  traditions  carry  on  in  events  like 
the  Mackay  Mining  Competition. 

Braving  the  big  waters  of  Manzanita  Lake, 
these  fearless  crew  members  fight  to  win  the  rowing 
contest.  "The  weather  started  getting  rough,  the 
tiny  ship  was  tossed.  If  not  for  the  courage  of  the 
fearless  crew  ..." 


Well?  .  .  .  VC  by  not?  .  .  .  Watting  .  .  .  ITHEU ".'  The  intrepid  Becky  Wilhite  partakes  in  what  well  may  be  the  most  dangerous  and  disgusting  events  in  the  Mackay  Week  Celebration:  the  jalape 


wllBg  contest. 


Mackay  Excitement 
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On  Safe  Sex  Day,  ASUN  tried  to  educate  people 
on  how  to  have,  you  guessed  it,  safe  sex.  And  the 
All-School  Steak  and  Lowenbrau  Picnic,  students 
found  condoms  all  over  the  place  along  with  a 
healthy  protest  by  citizens  condoning  sex.  The 
Broncing  Bull  competition  and  Manzanita  Raft 
Races  were  also  held  on  Wednesday. 

On  Mackay  Day,  all  the  competitors  had  to  dress 
up  in  western  clothes  in  order  to  compete.  The 
competition  was  fierce.  Chase  Stiegal  commented, 
"Well,  hell,  this  is  what  I  call  good  of  fashion  fun!" 

Mackay  Town  took  up  half  the  quad  with 
booths  lor  all  the  competitors.  All  the  events  took 
place  on  the  quad.  The  quick  draw  competition 
and  covered  wagon  judging  started  the  day  off  with 
a  bang. 

The  cow  pie  throwing  contest,  the  hay  bailing 
competition,  the  Damsel  in  Distress  obstacle  course 
and  covered  wagon  competition  rounded  off  the 
day  and  finalized  the  competition  for  the  week. 

Later  that  evening  was  the  Mackay  Week  Blow- 
out Dance.  Chase  Stiegal  announced  the  winners  of 
the  Mackay  competition.  In  first  place  was  UNR's 
Aggie  Club.  Second  place  was  2AE  and  KA6.  In 
third  place  was  ILKA  and  AAA. 

Chairman  Stiegal  felt  Mackay  Week  was  a  huge 
success.  "It  involved  more  people  than  it  ever  has 
before,  and  we  got  back  to  some  traditional  events 
as  well  as  creating  some  new  ones.  It  was  a  great 
mix  of  old  and  new." 

In  the  end,  Mackay  Week  '87  lived  up  to  its 
name.  It  was  seven  days  of  good,  old-fashioned  fun. 


Even  the  Un-Cola  has  to  be  a  part  of  Mackay 
Week.  No  need  for  a  can  opener  here.  Students 
learned  the  value  of  non-caff einated  drinks. 
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B&G 


It's  8am  on  a  chilly,  fall  day.  The  air  is  crisp  and  clean  and  so 
is  the  UNR  campus. 

There  are  1 50  persons  employed  by  the  Physical  Plant  of  the 
university  system;  65  custodians,  15  grounds  persons,  with 
engineers,  supervisors,  operators  and  craftsmen  making  up  the 
balance. 

Maintaining  the  buildings,  cleaning  the  classrooms  and 
restrooms  and  gardening  are  some  of  the  duties  that  require 
312,000  hours  a  year. 

Red  Schulz,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  said, 
"We  try  to  work  around  the  students  by  scheduling  the  work  to 
their  advantage.  Mowing,  for  instance,  is  done  when  there  are  no 
classes." 

According  to  Schulz,  the  students  are  very  cooperative  and 
there  are  no  complaints  regarding  littering. 

"There  is  very  little  turnover  in  the  Custodial  Department," 
said  Schulz,  "and  very  few  people  leave  because  of  the  pay  scale, 
which  is  comparable  to  most  universities." 

Though  students  and  faculty  may  under-appreciate  them,  the 
buildings  and  grounds  crew  keep  this  campus  in  top  form. 


With  tbeir  work  load  never  ending,  B  6  G  puts 
a  percentage  of  their  abilities  to  use  repairing  their 
equipment. 


It's  the  era  of  safe  sex. 
We're  the  generation  that 
got  stuck  with  it.  Every 
time  we  turn  around  we 
are  bombarded  with  AIDS 
awareness,  use  condoms, 
use  condoms!  Gary 
Trudeau  gave  us  Dr. 
Whoopee  and  UNR  in- 
stalled condom  machines 
in  both  the  men's  and 
women's  restrooms.  Some 
women  were  not  happy 
that  the  condom  machine 
replaced  the  tampon  ma- 
chine. But  hey,  we're  in 
the  safe  eighties  now, 
we've  got  to  prioritize. 
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^  Lot  of  Parking  Woes 


Parking  —  no.  not  hiking,  parking   What?  there  s  no  difference5 

That  was  the  sentiment  that  many  students  who  drove  to  school  expressed 
this  year  tor  any  year,  for  that  matter).  Amy  Tremaine  said.  If  you  don't 
have  an  eight  o'clock  class,  you  have  to  park  way  out  by  Lawlot  and  hike  to 
campus.  ' 

This  past  year,  as  in  all  the  other  years  before  it,  parking  was  a  hotly 
debated  issue  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  three  new  parking  lots 
constructed,  students  were  still  not  satisfied 

One  lot  was  built  on  Artemesia  Avenue  where  two  houses  stood  before 
this  year  began  This  lot  is  tor  faculty  and  staff  Another  lot  was  put  on 
Judicial  Hill,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  tour-wheel  drive  only  parking  on 
the  dirt  The  third  lot  was  built  behind  Church  Fine  Arts  for  faculty  and 
staff  parking,  leaving  the  entire  parking  lot  between  CFA  and  Lawlor  open 
to  student  parking  Also  on  the  busy  construction  agenda  was  the  ttans- 
tormation  ot  the  ftee  lot  north  of  Lawlor  into  a  paved  and  permit-required 
lot.  All  in  all.  there  are  2.000  general  student  spaces.  280  student  reserved, 
100  metered,  950  general  faculty   staff  and  95  faculty  reserved  spaces. 

Lisa  Mahan  said,  I  don  t  think  it  was  right  that  two  of  the  new  parking 
lots  were  tor  taculry  and  the  other  one  more  students  parked  there  when  it 
wasn't  paved  They  are  planting  trees  where  we  used  to  park  on  that  hill." 
Mahan  was  referring  to  the  newly  paved  portion  of  the  hill  between  the 
Judicial  College  and  the  Lawlor  Events  Center  parking  lot. 

Some  students  said  that  a  parking  garage  would  be  the  answer  to  the 
problem,  but  many  did  not  realize  that  the  cost  of  building  a  parking  garage 
may  hike  up  the  price  ot  a  parking  permit  as  high  ^ls  $80. 

Linda  Katzennaier,  understanding  that  the  cost  of  such  a  proiect  would  be 
a  ma|or  problem  said,  "I'm  sure  they  could  get  most  of  the  money  from  the 
state,  and  then  they  could  raise  parking  fees  for  a  few  years.  1  know  I 
wouldn't  mind  paying  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  semester  to  park  in  a  garage 
that  was  close  to  my  classes.'' 

Some  students  have  given  this  issue  great  thought  and  have  come  up  w  ith 
all  of  the  answers.  Julie  Graham  said,  "I  think  a  parking  garage  is  really 
needed   They  should  fill  in  Manzanita  Lake  and  put  it  there   It  would  be  the 


best  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  clean  up  the  lake,  and  it  is  the  best 
place  for  parking ." 

The  amount  of  parking  available  was  not  the  only  thing  students 
complained  about  Many  of  them  professed  a  hate  for  the  ticket  writers, 
who,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  are  just  doing  their  |obs  so  they  can  get 
through  school  too.  Dawn  Jensen  said,  "1  think  those  guys  have  been  brain 
washed  into  thinking  they  are  doing  something  to  help  us  1  wonder  how 
they  would  like  it  it  they  got  a  ticket  for  improper  display  ot  permit' 
because  their  car  shade  was  blocking  the  last  two  numbers  on  their  permit5'' 

It's  a  thankless  |ob,  but  the  seven  campus  safety  officers  do  their  duty 
Some  have  even  been  physically,  but  more  often  verbally  abused 

Susan  Peters  called  the  ticket  writers  "militant  spies  "  She  said,  "They 
lurk  around  corners  waiting  tot  an  innocent  student  to  leave  his  car,  and  as 
soon  as  he  does,  WHAM!"'  Peters  said  she  got  a  ticket  and  that  she  wasn't 
even  away  from  her  car  for  three  minutes  When  it  comes  to  parking,  even 
the  nicest  people  get  ugly 

The  fines  collected  by  the  CSO's  range  from  $3  to  $100  The  money 
collected  is  used  to  pay  tor  parking  improvements.  Last  year,  the  $100,000 
raised  was  used  to  pay  fot  the  three  new  parking  lots.  The  revenue  from 
parking  permits  is  used  to  pay  for  the  parking  administration 

The  annual  fee  for  a  student  parking  permit  is  $15,  $30  for  faculty. 
Students  are  also  given  the  option  to  purchase  residence  hall  parking  permits 
for  about  $25  so  they  don't  have  to  park  in  the  dirt. 

As  editorialist  John  Evan  said  in  the  Sept.   18  issue  ot  the  Sagebrush, 

The  ASUN  government  and  President  Joe  Crowley  must  either  move  to 

dismantle   the  current   parking   system   or  accept   responsibility   tor  angry 

students  dismantling  it  for  them.  The  parking  system,  under  the  control  of 
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"People  won't  be  happy  until  we 
have  drive-in  classrooms." 

—  Joe  Crowley 
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Larry  Bizzari,  director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  does  not  serve  the 
students  of  this  campus.'' 

The  parking  dilemma  may  never  be  solved.  It  wasn't  solved  in  '87  or  '88, 
and  students  may  hike  to  class  until  the  end  of  time.  But,  hey,  there  are  no 
parking  places  in  the  real  world  either 

UNR  President  Joseph  Crowley  said  in  regard  to  parking,  "It  is  a 
problem  that  will  nevet  go  away  no  matter  what  you  do  or  how  much  reform 
you  accomplish  People  will  never  be  satisfied.  It  is  a  problem  everywhere 
You  see  it  at  the  supermarket  —  the  way  we  see  life  in  this  country*.  People 
always  have  to  be  twenty  feet  closer.  They  won't  be  happy  until  we  have 
drive-in  classrooms." 


Where's  the  nearest  parking  spot/  Try  somewhere  in 
California  Just  kidding  Time  has  just  about  expired  for 
student  and  faculty  patience  with  the  parking  dilemma. 
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q  ut  of  Books,  Into  Stars 


In  one  day  a  student  can  see  the  largest 
globe  in  the  world,  handle  an  actual  30 
pound  meteorite,  gaze  at  the  heavens 
thorough  a  17 -inch  diameter  telescope, 
and  see  the  story  of  the  earth's  creation  on 
a  30  foot  dome  theatre.  All  this  is  part  of 
the  excitement  at  UNR's  Fleischman 
Atmospherium  Planetarium. 

"Education  through  entertainment  is 
the  best  way  to  describe  what  we  do 
here,"  Mark  Storman,  managerial  assis- 
tant at  the  planetarium  said.  This  is 
evidenced  in  the  plantetarium's  shows 
like  "Genesis"  which  discuss  the  violent 
beginnings  of  Earth  as  we  know  it,  and 
"Illusions"  focusing  on  myths  about 
space. 

"I  really  enjoy  what  I  get  out  of  the 
planetarium,"  said  Ray  Magney,  22. 
"Whenever  friends  from  out  of  town 
come  to  Reno,  I  always  try  to  take  them 
to  see  a  show  there,  as  a  break  from 
casinos  and  eating." 

Uniqueness  is  a  quality  of  the  plan- 
etarium that  is  evident  in  many  ways. 


Some  may  think  it  looks  like  a 
saddle,  some  may  think  it  looks  like 
Billy  Idol's  upper  lip.  Regardless,  the 
Fleischman  Planetarium,  the  Space 
Place,  is  an  integral  part  of  UNR's 
campus. 


First,  it  stands  out  on  the  campus  by  its 
architecture  alone. 

"Honestly,  the  building  looks  like  a 
saddle,"  said  Kurt  Hoge,  a  third  year 
student.  But  the  place  is  not  a  tribute  to 
John  Wayne,  or  the  state's  western  or- 
igins, which  attributes  more  to  its 
uniqueness.  Most  of  the  planetarium's 
shows  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
Nevada  except  that  some  of  the  pro- 
duction does  take  place  in  Reno. 

Extra  technical  production  was  done  by 
our  own  staff  for  the  shows  "Genesis" 
and  "Illusions,"  said  Storman.  "Because  a 
planetarium  is  not  commonplace,  a  lot  of 
firsthand  technical  'stuff  must  be  done  at 
our  own  facilities." 

Although  there  are  about  a  thousand 
planetariums  in  North  America,  only  13 
have  the  projection  of  CINEMA-360 
hemispheric  movies.  Fleischman's  projec- 
tion facilities,  however,  offer  much  more 
than  a  map  of  the  skies.  During  1987-88 
the  planetarium  offered  along  with  the 
"Illusions"  and  "Genesis"  shows,  movies 


about  Australia,  Indians,  and  underwater 
life  near  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef. 

"Besides  our  novel  architecture  and 
fascinating  shows,  I  would  say  our  most 
distinctive  element  is  that  we  have  to  be 
the  busiest  planetarium  in  the  whole 
United  States,"  said  Arthur  Johnson,  di- 
rector of  Fleischman's.  "We  may  have 
only  fifty-five  seats  but  we  greet  more 
than  40,000  people  a  year." 

It  is  those  40,000  people  who  provide 
much  of  the  financial  support  needed  to 
keep  the  facility  in  operation. 

"We  exist  on  a  tripod  of  finances," 
said  Johnson.  "50  to  60  percent  comes 
from  ticket  sales  and  gift  shop  revenue, 
about  30  percent  from  UNR  in  the  form 
of  tax  money,  and  the  rest  from  the 
interest  on  our  endowment  fund." 

Students  at  UNR  are  reminded  by  the 
planetarium's  shows  that  the  microcosm 
of  University  life  is  just  that  —  micro, 
especially  when  compared  to  the  universe 
that  exists  beyond  our  own  borders. 
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Irs  John  Travolta's  sister!  Get  down  honey,  get 
funky  and  get  back  up  again!  Shelly  Mayer,  a  junior 
journalism  and  art  major,  gives  it  her  all  at  the  Boppin' 
By  the  Books  dance.  What  a  concept!  Dancing  on  the 
library  steps.  It's  something  right  out  of  a  Fred  and 
Ginger  movie.  Richard  P.  Garcia  and  the  Card  Cat- 
alogs supplied  the  tunes.  It  was  body  pressed  against 
body  like  books  on  a  shelf.  Dewey  Decimal  would 
have  been  proud.  The  beer  ran  dry,  but  by  the  time  it 
did,  who  cared?  Towards  the  end,  as  the  boppin'  was 
windin'  down,  a  few  fists  flew,  but  all  in  all,  it  was  a 
highly  educational  way  to  start  the  year. 
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Go  To 
J%   Health 


A  shot  in  the  arm  is  what  the  UNR  Health  Service  needs.  Its  financial  woes  are  almost 
as  bad  as  the  physical  woes  of  its  patients.  To  be  mandatory  or  not  to  be  mandatory ,  that 
is  the  question. 


No  one  would  argue  that  student  health  is  as 
important  to  a  university  as  education  itself.  But  bring 
up  the  UNR  Health  Service  and  you're  liable  to  get 
quite  an  argument.  The  issue  this  year,  especially  in 
the  ASUN  senate,  was  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
a  mandatory  fee  for  the  Health  Service. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  American  universities  use 
the  mandatory  fee,  UNR  opted  to  make  the  fee 
optional  in  1984.  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Beres,  director  of  the 
Health  Service,  says  UNR  is  the  only  college  in  the 
country  that  has  a  voluntary  student  health  service. 
Beres  describes  the  services  offered  as:  lab  services,  X- 
rays,  medication,  two  full-time  physicians,  three  reg- 
istered nurses  and  a  physician's  assistant. 

Said  Beres,  "It's  an  experiment  that  isn't  working.'' 
The  annual  budget  is  $50,000  yet  there  is  still  a 
funding  inadequacy. 

Right  now,  students  pay  $40  for  the  service.  A 
mandatory  fee  would  lower  that  to  $22  or  $23.  Dean 
Roberta  Barnes  expects  this  year's  budget  to  be  over  by 
$40,000  or  $50,000.  "It  would  be  nice  to  see  ASUN 
come  to  the  rescue  with  bookstore  profits,"  said 
Barnes.  She  sees  ASUN's  help  as  a  one-shot  trans- 
fusion to  get  the  service  back  on  track. 
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When  people  think,  of  che  arts,  they 
think  of  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles 
and  Europe.  In  fact,  few  people  would 
consider  Reno  a  mecca  of  modern  cul- 
ture. In  truth,  Nevada  as  a  whole  is 
culturally  deptived,  but  UNR  is  an 
oasis  of  culture  in  this  artless  desert. 

Where  else  in  the  state  is  there  a 
concert  choir,  an  orchestra,  one  of  the 
West's  best  college  repertory  compa- 
nies, art  galleries,  movie,  lecture  and 
comedy  series  and  concerts  all  in  one 
place?  There's  no  place  like  home. 

Moans  and  groans  might  be  heard 
about  how  culturally  backward  Reno 
is,  and  people  may  be  a  bit  too  anxious 
to  get  over  the  Sierras  to  San  Francisco, 


but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  it 
pretty  good  here  —  tor  a  cultural 
wasteland,  that  is. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new 
Church  Fine  Arts  complex,  UNR  has 
emerged  into  the  cultural  world  of  the 
eighties.  The  Nell  J.  Redfield  studio 
theater  offers  the  Nevada  Repertory 
Company  unlimited  dramatic  possi- 
bilities. The  Nightingale  Concert  Hall 
offers  the  most  acoustically  and  aes- 
thetically exquisite  music  venue  in  the 
state. 

This  is  a  new  section  for  the  Ar- 
temisia .  We  invite  you  to  share  the 
pleasutes  of  UNR's  arts  .  .  . 
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Talk 
Talk 
Talk 


On  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 8,  Craig  Karges 
stunned  everyone  in  the 
Pine  Room.  Karges 
pointed  out  early  on  that 
he  is  not  a  psychic,  he  is 
merely  an  entertainer. 
But  what  an  entertainer. 
Whether  you  believe  in 
the  powers  of  the  mind  or 
not,  there  was  no  denying 
that  Karges's  show  was 
amazing.  He  read  peo- 
ple's minds,  he  guessed 
serial  numbers  on  dollar 
bills  and  as  the  show- 
stopping  feat,  he  levitat- 
ed a  small  table  with  one 
hand. 

Although  he  didn't 
perform  any  amazing 
feats,  the  lecture  by  Ol- 
iver North's  former  cou- 
rier Robert  Owen  was 
timely  and  controversial. 

After  testifying  before 
the  select  congressional 
committee  last  winter, 
Owen  has  become  a  hot 
ticket  on  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit.  What   was   on   the 


With  the  aid  of  Heidi  Berrum, 
mentalist  Craig  Karges  levitates 
a  table  off  of  the  stage. 


minds  of  most  of  the  au- 
dience was,  "What  is  Ol- 
lie  North  really  like?" 
Owen  remains  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Colonel. 
"Obviously,  I'm  biased 
when  it  comes  to  Ollie," 
he  said.  "Everything  he 
did,  his  superiors  knew 
about.  He's  the  kind  of 
guy  that  in  war  makes 
one  hell  of  a  leader  but  in 
peace  makes  a  perfect 
scapegoat." 

Rolling  Stone  reporter 
P.J.  O'Rourke  delivered 
his  "Holidays  in  Hell" 
lecture  with  all  of  the  sar- 
donic wit  you'd  expect  of 
such  a  seasoned  journal- 
ist. His  lecture  was  about 
"being  a  trouble-spot 
tourist.  I  go  to  Lebanon, 
El  Salvador  and  Soweto 
for  fun,"  he  said. 

"After  a  while  of  this 
trouble-spot  tourism,  you 
begin  to  worry  about 
humans,''  O'Rourke 
said.  "Atomic  war  is 
looking  better." 
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Baseball's  main  man  and  manager, 
Peter  Ueberroth,  was  the  keynote  speaker 
at  a  UNR  function  held  at  Hurrah's. 

Blindfolded  big  time  hard  and  heavy, 
Craig  Karges  guesses  the  identity  of  the 
object  before  him.  Karges  guessed  correctly 
—  he  wasn't  wrong  once  during  his  show. 


Rolling  Stone's  Foreign  correspondent, 
P.J.  O'Rourke  brought  his  "Holidays  in 
Hell"  lecture  tour  to  the  Pine  Room  of 
UNR. 
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0//^  0/  the  Bay  Area 's  foremost  comedians,  Jose 
Simon  mixes  his  predominantly  racial  humor  with 
audience  participation,  Simon,  along  with  Robin 
Williams,  organized  the  first  S.F.  Comedy  Fes- 
tival. 


With  a  little  help  from  an  enthusiastic  audience 
member,  Steven  Carey  performs  an  original  com- 
position entitled,  "Connie  Chung  Rap." 
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We  Love  To  Laugh 


Ha,  ha,  ha,  hee,  hee,  hee,  ho,  ho, 
ho.  At  least  that's  what  the  ASUN 
comedy  series  should  make  us  do,  and 
lot  the  most  part,  it  did. 

Thtee  Bay  Atea  comedians  brought 
theit  live  acts  to  the  Pine  Room  on 
Monday,  September  21.  Jose  Simon, 
one  of  the  laughmakets  behind  San 
Francisco's  Comedy  Day,  Steven  Carey 
and  Carol  Louise  provided  the  laughs. 

No-host  cocktails  were  served  and 
admission  was  tree.  How  could  a 
Monday  night  get  any  better  than  this? 

Other  comedians  that  tickled  the 
funny  bones  of  UNR  students  were 
Tree  (that's  it,  |ust  Tree),  and  the 
Coors  Light  Comedy  Commandos: 
Sue  Kolinsky  and  ventriloquist  Taylor 
Mason. 

The  Coors  Light  show  was  held  at 
the  Grand  Ballroom  in  front  of  a  near- 
capacity  crowd.  Admission  was  $2, 
and  the  event  was  co-sponsored  by 
radios  station  KOZZ. 

For  a  sampling  of  just  what  made 
us  laugh  (or  groan)  in  1987,  let's  tune 


into  comedienne  Carol  Louise.  "Hey, 
good  evening.  I'm  feelin'  good  ...  or 
is  that  my  underwear  ridin'  up  on  me. 
Yeah,  I'm  510"  and  every  inch  a 
woman,  except  for  my  dick.  You 
know  what  really  pisses  me  off?  Put- 
ting "Love"  stamps  on  bills,  Vanna 
White  and  those  panty  shields  with 
wings.  What  do  they  think  we're 
hemorrhaging?"  Good  stuff,  Carol, 
thanks. 

Let's  tune  into  Steven  Carey  for  a 
while.  "Pigmy  women  give  shrunken 
head.  Do  Mongolian  mongoloids  look 
like  us?  Spiderman  makes  his  girl- 
friend sleep  in  the  web  spot.  What 
about  birth  control?  What  about  these 
religious  people  that  think  praying 
will  do  it.  Hey,  close  your  knees,  not 
your  hands."  Right  Steven,  thanks. 

In  ten  years,  will  this  stuff  be  funny^ 
(Is  it  funny  now?)  Anyway,  the  ASLIN 
comedy  series  took  us  away  from  the 
tigors  of  studying  for  one  night  at 
least.  And  we  always  need  an  excuse  to 
keep  ftom  studying. 


Bay  Area  comedienne  Carol  Louise  demon- 
strates her  alternative  to  the  Post  Office's  Love 
stamps.  This  one  she'd  put  on  her  power  bill. 


Caught  up  in  the  farthest  reaches  of  hilarity,  the 
audience  responds  to  Carol  Louise's  stamp  joke. 
Poor  Carol,  she 's  always  the  butt  of  jokes. 
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A  common  adornment  in  many  dorm  rooms  and 
on  campus  kisoks  was  the  movie  poster  series 
designed  by  ASUN's  PR.  Director,  Shelly  Jo 
Mayer. 


Pick  A  Flick  For  Free 


With  movies  at  $5.25  a  pop,  and  the 
VCR  still  at  mom  and  dad's,  the  ASUN 
movie  series  is  the  answer  to  any  cin- 
ematic student's  prayets. 

Sponsored  in  part  by  community 
businesses,  the  movie  series  was  divided 
into  three  categories:  Hit,  Classic  and 
Cult,  and  with  over  40  movies  in  the 
series,  there's  something  for  everyone. 

Attendance  for  the  movies  this  year 
was  better  than  ever,  said  ASUN's  Pub- 
lic Relations  Director  Shelly  Mayer. 
"Turnout  has  exceeded  what  we  had 
expected.  It's  great  that  we  can  offer  a 
service  that  students  really  enjoy,"  she 
said. 

ASUN's  Vice-president  of  Activities, 
Melissa  Taylor,  spent  the  summer  choos- 
ing the  movies.  "I  was  really  excited 
about  the  movies  we  picked,"  said  Tay- 
lor. 

Highlights  of  the  hit  series  were  Ol- 
iver  Stone's   Academy   Award-winning 


Vietnam  epic,  Platoon  ,  Bette  Midler 
and  Shelley  Long  in  Disney's  '87 
summer  hit,  Outrageous  Fortune  and 
Mel  Gibson  (and  his  bare  butt)  and 
Danny  Glover  in  the  action-packed 
cop  thriller,  Lethal  Weapon  . 

The  cult  series  offered  some  tried- 
and-true  college  favorites  such  as 
Stanley  Kubrick's  masterful  vision  of 
the  future,  Clockwork  Orange  ,  Monty 
Python's  biblical  blunder,  Life  of  Bri- 
an and  Hitchcock's  masterpieces 
Rear  Window  and  Psycho  . 

Proving  that  yes  indeed  college 
students  do  know  what  a  good  movie 
is,  the  classic  movie  series  served  up 
some  of  the  best  loved  movies  in 
moviedom.  With  movies  like  Dis- 
ney's Lady  and  the  Tramp  ,  My  Fair 
Lady  and  Rebel  Without  A  Cause  , 
the  movie  series  rounded  out  another 
cinematic  year. 
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VP  in  charge  of  activities,  Melissa  Taylor,  With  movies  at  $5  a  pop  (they're  $5.25  at  the 
said  this  year's  movie  series  was  one  of  the  best  Century!),  who  could  refuse  the  free  movies  pro- 
they've  ever  had,  and  attendance  was  great.         vided  by  ASUNP  Who  needs  to  study  anyway? 
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STAND  BY  ME 
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1987  definitely  wasn't  the  best  year 
tor  concerts  in  the  Reno  area.  We  got 
Anne  Murray,  Lynyrd  Skynyrd, 
Dwight  Yoakam,  Stevie  Ray  Vaughn, 
the  Muppet  Babies  and  Dave  Brubeck 
and  his  quartet.  We  were  supposed  to 
get  the  Cars,  but  they  cancelled,  and  it 
was  rumored  that  Level  42  and  Tina 
Turner  were  coming,  but  they  never 
showed  up.  It's  a  wonder  Jim  &  Tam- 
my Faye  Bakker  didn't  try  to  bang 
their  revival  show  to  Reno. 

But  we  must  be  thankful  for  what 
we  do  get,  and  what  we  got  wasn't 
that  bad,  it  just  wasn't  that  great. 

Anne  Murray,  although  a  wonder- 
ful singer  and  performer,  is  not  high 
on  the  lists  of  college  students.  In  the 
year  of  U2,  Anne's  "Snowbird " 
could've  hit  an  iceberg  for  all  students 
cared.  Still,  it  was  a  good  show.  Mur- 
ray's warm,  flannel-like  vocals  reso- 
nated throughout  Lawlor  Events  Cent- 


er. She  would  do  well  to  give  up  the 
drum  machine  pop  stuff  and  stick  to 
the  strength  of  her  voice. 

With  the  release  of  their  "Legend'' 
album,  Lynyrd  Skynyrd  took  to  the 
road  in  1987  to  prove  that  they've  still 
got  what  it  takes. (See  page  58  for  a 
Lynyrd  Skynyrd  adventure.) 

Country  fans  got  their  fill  of  tra- 
ditional country  twistin'  (and  Dwight 
does  twist!)  and  twangin'.  Yoakam, 
one  of  the  new  breed  of  country  tradi- 
tionalists, sang  his  repertoire  from  his 
albums  "Guitars,  Cadillacs,  etc."  and 
"Hillbilly  Deluxe." 

Dave  Brubeck  brought  his  quartet 
to  Reno  after  he  played  for  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  San  Ftancisco.  His  jazz  and 
fusion  lit  up  the  Pioneer  Theater  and 
gave  Reno  a  much  needed  shot  of 
culture. 

As  for  the  Muppet  Babies  ...  it 
was  a  bad  concert  year. 
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An 

Off-Key 
Year  For 
Concerts 


Anne  Murray,  uho  is  reported  to  have  been 
Ellis's  favorite  singer,  brought  her  drum  machines 
and  hit  songs  to  Lawlor  Events  Center. 


"Woo,  baby!"  These  exuberant  ladies  are  not 
watching  the  Muppet  Babies.  They  are  reacting  to 
the  Elvis-like  bodily  contortions  of  Dwight 
Yoakam. 
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Skynyrd  Redux 


It  was  my  first  concert.  The  closer 
we  got  to  Lawlor  Events  Center,  the 
more  I  realized  this  crowd  was  not 
what  I  had  expected.  Instead  of  the 
suave,  sophisticated  outfits  I  imag- 
ined, denim  —  in  several  shades  and 
styles  —  dominated  the  scene,  ac- 
companied by  every  type  of  cotton  t- 
shirt  made. 

Alter  being  searched  and  tagged,  I 
walked  into  the  auditorium  where 
there  was  a  mob  of  people  keeping 
beat  to  the  song  with  some  part  of 
their  bodies.  I  soon  noticed  something 
sacred  was  going  on.  The  crowd 
hushed,  and  a  sky  of  stars  lit  up 
around  me.  I  looked  up  to  see  thou- 
sands of  people  teligiously  holding  up 
their  cigarette  lighters. 

Suddenly,  Lynyrd  Skynyrd  took  to 
the  stage.  I  found  myself  caught  up  in 
the  energy  of  the  performance.  My 
arms  and  shoulders  had  a  life  of  their 
own,  and  my  feet  would 've  too  if  they 
hadn't  been  velcroed  to  the  floor 
glazed  with  alcohol.  Songs  such  as 
"What's  Your  Name"  and  "Sweet 
Home  Alabama"  brought  me  to  ec- 


stasy. It  was  not  because  they  are  my 
favorite  songs,  but  because  they  were 
the  only  two  I  recognized.  Feeling  one 
with  the  crowd  was  intense  and  per- 
sonal. The  last  song,  "Free  Bird," 
made  my  whole  body  ache,  it  was  as  if 
I  had  travelled  to  a  whole  new  world. 

When  the  performance  ended,  I 
think  I  was  the  only  one  who  left  the 
building  feeling  drained  —  the  crowd 
was  quite  playful.  By  the  time  I  got  to 
the  truck,  I  imagined  I'd  developed 
black  eyeliner  around  my  eyes,  and  I 
was  sure  my  hair  was  spiked.  My  head 
felt  light,  my  ears  begged  for  the  si- 
lence of  the  datk.  My  emotions  felt 
like  they'd  been  dropped  in  a  popcorn 
popper  and  then  thrust  out  into  the 
open  by  a  lot  of  hot  air. 

Satisfied  Lynyrd  Skynyrd  fans 
aroused  by  the  concert  laughed  and 
screamed  as  they  got  into  their  cars. 
Yes,  I'll  go  back  to  my  Lionel  Richie 
cassettes,  but  every  time  I  hear  his 
name,  I'll  remember  the  incredible 
euphoric  feeling  I  shared  with  over 
6,000  people.  Rock  on  Lynyrd. 


V" 
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Lynyrd  Skynyrd  band  members  rip  into  their  hit 
song  "Sweet  Home  Alabama"  during  the  Lawlor 
Events  Center  leg  of  their  "Legend"  tour. 
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The  north  side  of  the  new  complex  boasts  an 
interesting,  fish-like  garden  sculpture.  Con- 
struction was  still  going  on  behind  the  build- 
ing. 


CFA  Upgrades 


Associate  Dean  Bill  Wallace  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science  called  it 
the  "most  exciting  event  of  the  year." 
Judging  by  the  enthusiasm  and  sup- 
port of  the  students,  administration, 
faculty  and  community,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  Church  Fine  Arts 
complex  proved  to  be  just  that. 

"With  inaugural  events  opening 
each  of  the  newly  completed  areas  of 
the  renovated  building,  university 
supporters  and  the  community  at  large 
were  invited  to  attend  Nevada  Rep- 
ertory Company's  production  of  Follies 
in  the  new  Nell  J.  Redfield  Studio 
Theater  and  to  view  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  titled,  "30  From  25"  in  the 
new  Sheppard  Fine  Arts  Gallery.  A 
week-long  musical  concert  series  was 
also  sponsored  to  commemorate  the 
opening  of  the  Nightingale  Concert 
Hall. 

For  ten  years,  UNR  administrators 
sought  state  funding  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  complete,  fully-equipped  fine 
arts  complex  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  advancing  departments 
within  the  building. 

It  wasn't  until  1983  that  the  state 
approved  an  expenditure  of  $6  million 
for  the  additions,  but  after  a  thorough 
cost   estimate,    another   $2.2    million 


was  needed.  This  broke  down  the  con- 
struction into  two  phases:  the  first 
phase  included  the  creation  of  the  stu- 
dio theater  and  the  Sheppard  Fine 
Arts  Gallery;  the  second  phase  was  the 
completion  of  the  Nightingale  Concert 
Hall. 

The  university  encountered  the  dif- 
ficult question  of  how  to  raise  the 
money.  It  was  agreed  upon  to  seek 
private  funding.  They  were  also  faced 
with  the  reality  that  if  the  additional 
$2.2  million  could  not  be  raised,  the 
second  phase  of  construction  would 
not  take  place. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  univer- 
sity administration,  and  the  support  of 
community  donations,  the  $2.2  mil- 
lion goal  was  attained.  The  first  phase 
was  completed  in  April,  1987. 

The  Nightingale  Concert  Hall 
opened  up  for  the  inaugural  events  of 
the  dedication  week  in  October  of 
1987.  These  events  included  perfor- 
mances by  vocalist  Dolora  Zajic  and 
violinist  Joseph  Anton  Swenson.  The 
week  was  capped  off  with  a  formal 
reception  —  a  gathering  of  benefac- 
tors, faculty,  administration  and  stu- 
dents and  a  performance  by  the  Vi- 
enna Choir  Boys. 
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The  hallway  leading  to  the  Sheppard  Gallery  is 
usually  covered  with  huge  works  of  art.  The 
Sheppard  Gallery  is  part  of  the  new  Church  Fine 
Arts  addition. 


Part  of  the  joy  of  walking  through  the  Church 
Fine  Arts  complex  is  its  everchanging  array  of  art. 
This  sculpture  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building. 
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The  cast  of  Cloud  9  :  John  Evan,  Nancy  Rue, 
Michael  Shane  Peterson,  Andrew  Long,  Brenda  B. 
Beck  and  Patricia  Ledger  (not  pictured  is  Jeffrey 
Flint). 
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Nevada  Repertory  Co. 
Plays  With  Modern  Drama 


Nevada  Repertory's  87-88  sea- 
son was  full  of  surprises.  With  two 
classics:  Arthur  Miller's  The  Cru- 
cible and  August  Strindberg's  Miss 
Jit  lie  ,  two  modern  dramas:  Caryl 
Churchill's  Cloud  9  and  Wallace 
Shawn's  Aunt  Dan  and  Lemon  and 
one  good-time  musical,  The  Best 
Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas  ,  Ne- 
vada Rep's  audiences  were  alter- 
nately entertained,  amused,  out- 
raged, enthralled  or  just  plain 
confused. 

The  season  opener,  Cloud  9  ,  is  a 


disarmingly  thought-provoking  ex- 
amination of  sexual  practices  and 
attitudes  of  the  19th  century  con- 
trasted with  those  of  modern  day. 

Director  Bob  Dillard  made  this 
comment  about  the  play:  "Anyone 
seeing  Cloud  9  may  never  regard 
human  sexuality  in  quite  the  same 
way  as  before.  Considering  the  con- 
dition of  contemporary  society, 
that  may  not  be  a  bad  thing." 

Even  the  casting  of  the  play  was 
skewed.  John  Evan  played  the  fam- 
ily's servant,  Joshua,  in  black  face 


for  the  first  act,  while  in  the  second 
act,  he.  portrayed  a  four-year-old 
girl  named  Cathy.  Matthew  Shane 
Peterson  portrayed  the  matriarch, 
Betty,  in  the  first  act,  and  the  har- 
ried husband,  Martin,  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  Portraying  the  young  boy, 
Edward,  in  the  first  act  was  Patricia 
Ledger,  who,  in  the  second  act, 
played  Victoria.  It  seems  confus- 
ing, but  somehow  it  worked  to  the 
play's  advantage. 
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Thespians  John  Evan,  Terri  Neish  and 
Jeanne  Simpson  perform  one  of  the  memory 
scenes  from  Aunt  Dan  and  Lemon. 
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Dawn 
Wells 
et  al. 


Remember  Mary  Ann  from  Gil- 
ligan's  Island  ?  Well,  believe  it  or 
not,  she  can  act,  and  she  proved  it 
in  Nevada  Repertory's  showcase 
production  of  Dawn  Wells  et  al.  . 

The  show  consisted  of  bits  and 
pieces  from  some  of  drama's  best 
—  shows  like  Cat  On  a  Hot  Tin 


Roof ,  Romantic  Comedy  and  Night 
of  the  Iguana  .  There  was  theater  of 
the  absurd  and  even  a  song  and 
dance  tribute  to  Shakespeare. 

The  et  al.  was  Lisa  G.  Bennett, 
Ron  Bracco,  Alayne  R.  Casteel, 
Adeana  A.  Duncan,  John  Evan, 
Jeffrey    Flint,    LaRena    Fry,    Trish 


Ledger,  Andrew  Long,  Michael 
Madole,  Jens  Morrison,  Victoria 
Nitz,  Matthew  Shane  Peterson, 
Jim  Rue,  Nancy  Rue,  Holly 
Sarmiento,  Frank  L.  Sawyer,  Sara 
Seibert,  Mark  Simon,  Patty  Simon 
and  Denise  Topian. 
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Nevada  Repertory  Company's 
second  production,  Wallace 
Shawn's  Obie-award  winning  play 
Aunt  Dan  and  Lemon  was  another 
non-traditional  foray  into  modern 
drama. 

Using  the  new  Nell  J.  Redfield 
Studio  Theatre  to  its  best  advan- 
tage, the  play  probed  the  mind  of 
its  protagonist,  Lemon,  portrayed 
with  wide-eyed  vacuity  by  Beth 
Fisher. 

As  scenes  from  her  early  family 
life  appear,  the  audience  comes  to 
understand  that  Lemon  doesn't 
have  that  many  memories  of  her 
own.  Instead,  she  is  vicariously  re- 


living the  life  of  Aunt  Dan  —  a 
friend  of  her  parents'.  Lemon 
spends  her  time  alone  in  her  Lon- 
don apartment,  drinking  odd  veg- 
etable-truit  drinks,  remembering 
the  bohemian  adventures  of  Aunt 
Dan,  keenly  portrayed  by  Jeanne 
Simpson  or  The  Actor's  Project. 

The  play  was  written  by  Wallace 
Shawn,  co-star  and  co-writer  of  the 
hit  art-house  movie,  My  Dinner 
With  Andre  .  Shawn  has  also  ap- 
peared in  The  Princess  Bride  and 
The  Cosby  Show  .  Of  this  play, 
Shawn  said,  "  ...  above  all,  we 
must  cultivate  and  practice  com- 
passion, indeed,  we  must  demand 


compassion  to  be  the  first  consid- 
eration in  all  practicalities  and  util- 
ities in  life." 

The  November  production  of 
Arthur  Miller's  The  Crucible  met 
with  varied  reactions.  UNR's 
newspaper,  the  Sagebrush  raked  it 
over  the  coals,  while  the  Reno  Ga- 
zette-Journal sang  its  praises. 

At  press  time,  Nevada  Rep  was 
gearing  up  for  its  February  pro- 
duction of  Miss  Julie  and  the  an- 
nual ASUN/Community  musical, 
The  Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas 
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On  a  summer  afternoon  in  London,  Lemon 
(Beth  Fisher)  recalls  the  discussions  her  mother 
(Brenda  B  Beck)  and  Aunt  Dan  (Jeanne  Simpson) 
used  to  have. 


In  one  of  her  reveries,  Lemon,  portrayed  by  Beth 
Fisher,  remembers  her  strange  childhood  in  the 
company  of  her  Aunt  Dan. 
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Curtain  Rises 

On  New 
Season 


"All  the  world's  a  stage  .  .  .  ,"  "To 
be  or  not  to  be  .  .  .  —  what  exactly  is 
the  question?  What  exactly  is  the  Ne- 
vada Repertory  Company?  That  is  the 
question. 

An  honest  answer  to  this  question 
might  be:  Nevada  Repertory  Com- 
pany is  a  group  of  students,  com- 
munity members  and  faculty  who  sur- 
render most  of  themselves  and  their 
free  time  to  bring  a  breath  of  theatrical 
culture  to  the  Reno  area. 

Nevada  Rep  was  formed  in  1973 
and  designed  as  a  means  of  drawing 
together  talented  people  in  the  com- 
munity and  at  UNR  to  produce  high 
quality  productions  ranging  from  clas- 
sic drama  to  modern  drama  and  from 
musicals  to  shows  for  children. 

The  group  is  funded  primarily 
through  the  Associated  Students  of 
UNR,  which  donates  approximately 
$15,000  annually  for  play  production. 
That  money  covers  about  40%  of  the 
company's  operating  costs.  The  re- 
maining 60%  comes  from  the  box 
office  take  of  each  individual  show.  In 
return,  ASUN  is  able  to  offer  students 


discount  tickets  to  the  productions. 

The  actors  involved  in  the  company 
must  be  truly  dedicated  to  their  craft. 
For  each  show,  actors  are  required  to 
attend  rehearsals  tor  18  hours  a  week, 
Sunday  through  Friday  for  six  weeks. 
This  does  not  count  the  required  time 
spent  working  on  sets  and  costumes. 
Company  Director  Jim  Bernardi  said, 
"Most  of  the  actors  go  to  school,  some 
work.  It's  a  matter  of  commitment.  If 
it  is  important  enough,  they'll  find  the 
time.'' 

Bernardi  believes  that  students  will 
get  as  good  an  undergraduate  edu- 
cation here  as  they  will  anyplace  else. 
"Any  person  has  a  chance  of  getting 
good  roles,"  he  said.  "There  are  better 
opportunities  here." 

Bernardi 's  formula  for  picking  the 
season's  shows  is:  something  old, 
something  new  and  something  dif- 
ferent. "We  are  most  interested  in  the 
something  different  because  the  ex- 
perimental plays  broaden  horizons," 
he  said.  "What  we  really  aim  for  is  a 
total  theatre-going  experience  both  for 
the  audience  and  for  the  actors." 
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The  National  Shakespeare  Company 


The  Bard  Hits  The  Boards 


*«■ 


Midsummer,  night,  warm  winds 
rustled,  crickets  chirped,  a  full  moon 
cast  sultry  shadows  in  the  eventide. 

In  the  midst  of  winter. 

ASUN  presented  The  National 
Shakespeare  Company's  production  of 
Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  at  the  Pioneer  The- 
ater on  January  26. 

"We  do  affordable,  essential  Shake- 
speare," Elaine  Sulka,  NSC's  co- 
founder  and  artistic  director  said. 
"Our  purpose  is  to  whet  the  appetite 
lor  more,  to  dispel  the  bugaboo  that 
Shakespeare  is  for  the  elite,  to  bring 
alive  the  music  in  those  beautiful 
words  so  often  lost  when  read  silent- 

iy." 

The  concentration  was  clearly  on  the 


text.  The  stage  was  bare  except  for  a 
single  flat  at  center  stage,  painted  as  a 
moon. 

The  language  is  paramount  to  the 
play,"  director  Anthony  Naylor  said, 
"listen  to  the  language  and  vent  your 
imagination,  listen  for  the  intellectual, 
eternal  life  via  the  prose  and  songs. 

The  audience  followed  the  Bard's 
story  and  became  wrapped  in  the 
night  when  Lysander  and  Hermia, 
Demetrius  and  Helena  found  and  lost, 
found  and  lost,  and  —  finally  — 
found  love  once  more. 

The  show,  like  all  performances  in 
the  hollow  bowels  of  Pioneer  Theater, 
suffered  under  the  stigma  of  the  room. 

The  action  took  place  on  a  faraway 
stage  —  it  lacked  the  intimacy,  the 


organic  power  of  great  theater. 

Tim  Rice  perches  on  a  cherry-picker 
high  above  the  state.  He  hoists  lights 
into  position  on  the  rail. 

The  doors  of  the  auditorium  swing 
open  and  few  of  the  audience  burst  in. 

"No,  no,"  Felton  Richards,  com- 
pany and  production  manager,  yells  at 
the  ushers.  "The  house  is  not  open, 
we're  still  hanging  lights!" 

The  audience  retreats  back  into  the 
lobby. 

Rice  circulates  a  wrench  and  an- 
other —  one  of  the  last  —  light  is  in 
place.  He  looks  down  at  the  others 
watching  him  from  50  feet  below. 

"I  don't  like  this,  you  guys,"  he 
says.  "I  don't  like  this  one  bit." 
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Finished,  he  presses  the  down  but- 
ton on  the  cherry-picker.  Nothing 
happens. 

Once  more  the  doors  open  and  the 
audience  waddles  in. 

"The  house  is  closed,"  Richards 
yells.  "Please  go  back  out  into  the 
lobby  .  .  .  Thank  you!" 

Pushing  the  button  once  more,  the 
cherry  picker  begins  to  lower  him  to 
the  floor.  As  it  touches  the  stage,  Rice 
jumps  out  and  kisses  the  ground. 

The  house  opens.  The  audience 
piles  in. 

In  the  dressing  room,  young  Shake- 
spearean actors  change  into  costumes, 
paint  on  makeup  and  transform  them- 
selves into  the  characters  of  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 

The    transformation    is    mystical, 


Titania,  Queen  of  the  fairies,  (played  by  Karen 
A.  Murphy)  under  the  influence  of  a  love  potion, 
doting  on  Bottom  (played  by  Robert  G  Johnson) 
turned  ass. 


humans  turn  into  fairies  and  minstrels, 
lords  and  lovers.  The  1980's,  winter, 
disappear  into  points  beyond  and  be- 
fore. Stripped  away  by  Shakespeare. 

The  audience  changes  also.  Their 
spirits  rise  as  mercury  rises  in  a  ther- 
mometer. For  two  hours  the  NSC 
touches  Reno  with  love  and  laughter. 

After  the  show,  ASUN  senator 
Stephanie  Fujii  helps  backstage  with 
the  cleanup.  One  of  the  actors  emerges 
from  the  dressing  room,  in  street 
clothes,  and,  sitting,  begins  tying  his 
shoes. 

"I  just  thought  you  should  know 
how  much  we  enjoyed  the  show," 
Fujii  says. 

The  actor  looks  up  from  his  lacing. 

"We  enjoyed  performing  for  you," 
he  says.  "So  it  was  a  fair  exchange." 


The  crude  mechanics  performing  the  play 
"Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  before  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Theseus.  L.  to  R.:  Dan  Snow  as  Thisbe,  Anthony 
Ejarque  as  Wall,  Robert  G.  Johnson  as  Pyramus. 
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In  her  "Self  Portrait"  With  Killer  Shoes,  Kath- 
arine Boyd  demonstrates  her  artistic  integrity  as 
well  as  her  interesting  shoe  collection. 


Life  Is  Serious,  But  Art 


Art  is  inside  a  person.  It  drives 
them  to  create.  For  some,  the  ex- 
pression of  creativity  happens  on  stage 
with  music  or  drama.  Others  find  it  in 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  brush;  in  the  cut 
of  tools  on  metal  or  clay;  or  behind  the 
lens  of  a  camera. 

In  Reno,  a  city  that  caters  more 
toward  entertainment  than  culture, 
UNR  is  one  of  the  few  areas  that  one 
can  experience  the  visual  arts. 

Though  there  are  many  areas  about 
campus  in  which  work  is  exhibited, 
art  makes  its  home  in  the  recently 
built  Marilyn  and  Si  Redd  Visual  Arts 
Wing  of  Church  Fine  Arts. 

The  Sheppard  Gallery  improved 
greatly  with  its  move  to  the  new  wing. 


Located  above  the  sculpture  studio,  it 
has  large  doors  in  its  back  wall  that 
open  and  allow  large  works  to  be  lifted 
from  the  sculpture  room  on  the 
ground  floor  to  the  gallery  on  the 
second  story. 

Exhibitions  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  mark  of  a  successful  artist.  The 
department's  instructors  inform  stu- 
dents of  opportunities  to  exhibit  and 
encourage  them  to  do  so. 

On  campus  there  are  many  areas  in 
which  to  show  art  works.  Getchell 
Library,  probably  the  most  travelled 
place  on  campus,  is  where  most  UNR 
art  students  have  their  first  art  show. 
UN  Medical  School's  Manville  Gallery 
has  shown  student's  work  in  the  past, 


and  director  Dr.  Grant  Miller  keeps 
his  eye  open  for  others  to  show  there. 

Two  new  galleries  on  campus  this 
year  are  the  South  by  North  (SXN) 
Gallery  and  the  Psychological  Service 
Center  Gallery.  Both  exhibit  students 
as  well  as  other  artists. 

The  cumulation  of  the  year's  work 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  se- 
mester in  the  Annual  Student  Art 
Show.  The  student  show  is  a  jurored 
exhibition.  Due  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Scholarship  and  Prizes  Board,  the 
show  has  had  $1,000  in  prize  money. 
As  many  as  200  pieces  are  entered  and 
a  little  under  one  third  of  the  entries 
are  accepted. 
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Art  major  Karen  Reitzel  checks  out  the  current 
art  exhibit  in  a  BIG  way.  The  show  was  based  on 
the  art  oj  printmaking  and  displayed  some  of  the 
best  prints  by  European  printmakers. 

Art  isn't  only  something  you  can  do  with  a  brush 
or  a  press.  Photography  is  often  exhibited  in  the 
Church  Fine  Arts  Complex.  This  photograph  is  by 
Dan  Blaettir. 


* 


One  ofUNR's  most  unique  artists,  Anne  Mirch, 
prefers  to  display  her  art  on  huge  cavases  that  take 
most  of  a  wall  to  display  correctly.  This  is  a 
portion  of  her  painting  "Some  Call  It  Swimming." 
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Soul  Expression 
Through  Dance 


A  lot  of  this  "new-age"  interest  in 
the  arts,  dance  and  music  has  been 
brewing  for  quite  a  while.  "It  has  just 
been  waiting  patiently,  begging  to  be 
cultivated,"  says  L.  Martina  Young, 
UNR  dance  director.  "Dance  is  part  of 
a  movement  and  rediscovery  of  the 
individual." 

Her  job,  as  she  sees  it,  is  helping 
individuals  develop  and  grow  in  dance 
and  exposing  dance  as  an  art  to  the 
campus  and  Reno  community. 

"People  are  ready  for  dance 
NOW,"  she  says.  "What  with  Broad- 
way productions  being  national  in- 
stead of  just  in  Los  Angeles  or  New 
York  .  .  .  these  are  just  telling  signs  of 
people's  anticipations.  They  desire  the 
arts." 

"For  so  long  we  had  lost  touch  with 
the  individual  self,  we  needed  to  come 
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to  terms  with  our  own  sense  of  self 
before  we  could  accept  other's  inter- 
pretations," Young  says.  "This  hap- 
pens in  increments,  we  open  ourselves 
up,  make  everything  we  do  on  a  daily 
basis  relate  to  expression." 

Of  main  importance  to  Young,  and 
to  the  UNR  dance  department,  is  es- 
tablishing a  link  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  artists,  participants 
and  audience  becoming  one. 

"I  feel  the  need  to  propel  expression 
to  others,  to  help  all  individuals  find 
their  own  sense  of  empowerment, 
through  movement  and  integration  of 
mind  and  body,"  Young  says. 

Young  sums  up  her  ideas  on  dance 
as  becoming  an  impacting  force  on 
others,  to  be  as  open  and  caring  in 
everything  she  does  and  to  watch 
dance  mature  and  flourish. 
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Music  soothes  the  savage  beast 
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When  Ely  Haimowitz  attended  concerts 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  his  teacher  would  often  tap 
him  during  a  performance  and  say,  "Dere  is 
someting  missink."  That  something,  accord- 
ing to  Haimowitz,  is  what  makes  great  art. 
"It's  indescribable,"  he  said.  But  try  and 
describe  it  he  does,  everyday  in  his  music 
classes  and  piano  lessons.  In  fact,  the  entire 
music  department,  be  it  strings,  woodwinds, 
brasses,  choir,  piano  percussion,  or  music 
education,  tries  to  define  and  redefine  that 
"special  sometink"  everyday. 

The  life  of  a  music  student  is  a  rigorous 
one.  Aside  from  their  academic  courses,  stu- 
dents spend  up  to  five  hours  a  day  practicing. 
Then  there's  homework  —  ever)'  minute  is 
occupied.  "People  don't  realize  the  practice 
that  goes  into  playing  an  instrument,"  said 
Haimowitz. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  talent  and  com- 
mitment it  takes  to  play  an  instrument, 
music  students  must  be  mentally  disciplined 
as  well.  "It's  a  matter  of  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  discipline,"  said  Haimowitz.  How 
is  this  discipline  taught.-'  "That  is  the  art  of 
teaching,"  said  Haimowitz. 

"Music  students  are  a  different  breed," 
said  Haimowitz.  "They  are  dedicated  from 
the  minute  they  make  the  decision  to  be  a 
musician,  and  a  musician  will  know  he  wants 
to  be  a  musician  before  he  gets  to  college. 
Most  start  when  they're  five  or  six  —  it's  in 
their  personalities." 

Haimowitz  believes  there  are  certain 
things  that  are  innate  in  a  musician.  "There 
must  be  an  innate  feeling  for  a  musical 
phrase  and  a  good  ear.  The  most  important 
thing  is  to  have  a  feeling  for  a  musical  line. 
That  has  to  do  with  spirituality,"  he  said. 
The  rest  of  a  musician's  education  —  the 
artistic  and  intellectual  development  — 
comes  from  training. 

That  training  might  be  in  the  classroom  or 
it  might  be  in  one  of  the  many  other  op- 
portunities provided  by  the  music  depart- 
ment to  round  a  student's  musical  education. 
Supplemental  experience  comes  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  orchestra,  the  marching 
band,  the  jazz  band  or  one  of  the  myriad 
quanets. 

Despite  what  Haimowitz  calls  "a  great 
faculty,"  music  students  are,  "Guaranteed  a 
tough  life,  sweat,  deprivation  and  hard 
work." 
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Choir's  Harmonic  Convergence 
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With  a  repertoire  of  selections  rang- 
ing from  Renaissance  to  baroque,  clas- 
sical to  contemporary,  UNR's  concert 
and  symphonic  choirs  looked  forward 
to  a  busy  schedule  in  1988. 

The  groups  are  open  to  students  as 
well  as  singers  from  throughout  the 
community,  says  Perry  Jones,  UNR's 
director  of  choral  activities. 

"Members  are  chosen  by  audition," 
Jones  says.  "We  are  a  select  group." 

Though  contemporary  pieces  — 
Broadway,  jazz  and  gospel  —  might 
be  their  specialty,  Jones  says,  in  1988 
the  concert  choir  concentrated  on  a 
Mozart  requiem,  which  they  planned 
to  perform  on  Palm  Sunday  at  Little 
Flower  Catholic  Church  with  the  Reno 
Chamber  Orchestra. 

The  choir  also  held  a  series  of  clinics 
for  various  high  schools  in  town  and 
throughout  Northern  Nevada. 


Front  Row:  Diane  Coates,  Marta  fisher,  Jeanne 
Alleman,  Rhonda  Haney-Clark,  Diane  Johnson, 
Joy  Waltz.  Tract  Hoover.  Bella  Schwartz.  Andrea 
Lenz,  2nd  Row:  Karen  Wagner.  Julie  Holloman, 
Lori  Helme.  Lindarae  Anthony,  Jill  Lambkin. 
Lupe  Molina.  Georgiana  Rollins,  Katherine 
Reytnan,  Yvonne  Naungayan,  3rd  Row:  Daryl 
Thompson,  Bryce  Berquist.  David  Trustman,  Sean 
Newton,  John  Ames,  Michael  Hillerhy,  raymond 
Kwoki,  Yari  Ostovany,  4th  Row:  Jose  Flores, 
Miguel  Perez,  Ross  Waltz,  Brack  Thomson,  Vic 
Walker,  Mike  Cotier,  Dr.  Perry  Jones. 


Schools  from  such  far-out  places  as 
Fallon,  Fernley,  and  Winnemucca 
came  to  campus  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, warm  up  with  the  choir  and  sing 
together. 

"This  way  they  are  exposed  to  the 
entire  process,"  Jones  says.  "It's  a  real 
educational  experience." 

The  choir  also  sponsored  the  North- 
ern Nevada  Choral  Festival  in  May, 
inviting  Elementary,  Middle,  and 
High  schools  from  the  Truckee  Mead- 
ows, California  and  Las  Vegas  to  com- 
pete and  attend  music  clinics. 

"We  do  this  to  improve  the  quality 
of  music  education  programs,  as  well 
as  for  recruiting,"  Jones  says. 

Also  on  the  schedule  was  the  All- 
State  Music  Festival  in  April  and  a 
wine  and  cheese  tasting  concert  to  raise 
money  lor  a  trip  to  Northern  Ca- 
lifornia in  the  summer. 
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/»  o//e  of  the  new  rehearsal  rooms  located  in  the 
Harrah's  music  wing,  the  men  of  the  choir  prepare 
for  their  upcoming  concert  of  Mozart's  Requiem 
Mass. 


Memorizing  all  of  the  Latin  in  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem Mass  is  no  easy  task,  as  choir  member 
Raymond  Kwoki  finds  out  during  one  of  the  many 
rehearsals  of  the  piece. 
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As  director  of  the  university  or- 
chestra, John  Lenz  is  a  busy  man. 
During  the  year,  it  is  hard  to  catch 
him  with  a  minute  to  spare,  but,  he 
says,  "I  do  it  because  I  enjoy  it." 

Playing  in  the  orchestra  is  a  pleasure 
for  freshman  violinist  Kim  Jones. 
"But  it  also  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work," 
she  says. 

The  university  orchestra  is  open  to 
both  students  and  members  of  the 
community.  It  can  be  taken  as  a  one- 
credit  class  that  meets  twice  a  week  for 
a  total  of  four  hours.  The  members  are 
required  to  learn  the  music  outside  of 
class. 

"Some  people  do  a  lot  of  outside 
work  and  others  don't,"  Lenz  says.  "It 
depends  on  the  player's  ability  to  pick 
up  the  music." 


Besides  just  practicing  outside  of 
class,  the  orchestra  has  one  or  two 
concerts  a  semester.  In  the  fall  the 
concert  was  on  Nov.  20. 

According  to  Lenz,  there  can  never 
be  enough  participation  in  the  or- 
chestra. Every  semester  there  is  a 
weakness  in  at  least  one  section.  This 
semester,  for  example,  there  are  no 
bassoons  enrolled  in  the  class.  The 
weakness  is  where  many  of  the  com- 
munity members  come  in.  When 
there  is  a  concert  coming  up,  Lenz 
usually  asks  several  of  the  amateur 
musicians  he  knows  to  fill  in  the  weak 
spots. 

"Most  of  them  are  more  than  hap- 
py to  help  out,  and  it  gives  the  stu- 
dents first  shot  at  playing  the  part,"  he 
says. 


Another  way  people  outside  of  the 
university  get  involved  is  through  tak- 
ing private  lessons  from  Lenz.  Kim 
Russell,  one  of  Lenz's  private  students, 
plays  with  the  orchestra  regularly. 

Lenz  feels  that  the  lack  of  partic- 
ipation is  basically  because  not  many 
people  know  it  exists. 

Russeil  teels  the  "orchestra  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  line  in  importance  at 
UNR,  more  people  know  about  the 
marching  band  than  the  orchestra." 

She  adds  that  it's  unfortunate  be- 
cause "the  orchestra  is  the  only  group 
on  campus  that  presents  musical  lit- 
erature from  the  past,  and  I  think 
some  students  would  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  as  they  do  modern  music." 


Orchestra  conducter  John  Lenz  leads  his  play- 
ers through  another  rehearsal,  looking  for  just  the 
right  tone,  pitch  and  energy. 


Intense  concentration,  even  in  a  rehearsal  — 
especially  in  a  rehearsal,  is  required  by  each  and 
every  player,  no  matter  how  polished  or  pro- 
fessional he  or  she  may  be. 
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.  .  .  and  above  all.  phase  remember,  DYNAM- 
ICS! It's  the  catch-word  oj  all  orchestras,  and 
conducterf  instructor  John  Ltnz  isn't  about  to  let 
his  orchestra  forget  it. 
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One  of  the  purest,  most  distinctive  sounds  in  an 
orchestra  is  the  flute.  It  'j  no  surprise  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  instruments  to  play  is  the  flute.  Lip 
control,  lip  control. 
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Band  Of  The  Hand 


Under  the  direction  of  Max  Mc- 
Grannahan,  the  UNR  marching  band 
practices  and  performs  during  the  Fall 
semester.  With  its  approximately  125 
members,  the  band  practices  four  days 
a  week  for  two  hours,  plus  the  Sat- 
urday games. 

You  have  to  be  very  devoted  to 
withstand  the  hours,"  said  Michelle 
Poole,  a  junior  flute  player.  "If  you 
like  playing,  you  easily  become  ad- 
dicted to  it."  Doug  Poole,  a  music 
education  major,  finds  playing  in  the 
band  beneficial.  "I  have  learned  to 
play  many  different  instruments,  from 
the  piano  to  the  trumpet.  I've  also  had 
training  in  directing  songs.  And  the 
practice  —  the  practice  is  invaluable," 
he  said. 


"The  Spring  semester  brings  both 
the  Symphonic  Band  and  the  Wind 
Ensemble,  which  are  also  under  the 
direction  of  McGrannahan.  The  two 
bands  combined  make  up  the  march- 
ing band  in  the  Fall. 

"The  symphonic  band  and  wind 
ensemble's  weekly  practices  are  con- 
siderably more  relaxing,"  said 
Michelle  Poole.  "You  don't  have  to 
practice  in  the  bitter  cold  or  under  the 
blazing  sun." 

All  three  bands  provide  financial 
aid  to  its  members.  Members  receive 
grant-in-aid,  which  takes  from  $  1 1  to 
$36  off  of  each  credit.  With  the  high 
price  of  instruments  (a  new  flute  is 
$825),  the  aid  is  welcome. 


Relinquishing  their  duties  as  accompanists  for  the  football  team,  the 
band  relishes  their  time  indoors  as  the  woodwind  ensemble  and  the 
symphonic  band. 
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Under  the  big,  bright  Nevada  sky,  the  musical 
blue  cheers  on  their  big  sky  team  at  Makcay 
Stadium. 
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The  exuberance  of  a  band  member,  both  on  and 
off  the  playing  field,  distinguishes  him  or  her  from 
any  other  musician. 
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On  the  surface,  it  might  look  like  it 
was  a  disappointing  year  in  UNR  ath- 
letics. But  when  you  take  a  closer  look, 
there  were  plenty  of  promising  signs 
and  outstanding  performances  to  see. 

Several  of  the  women's  programs 
had  excellent  seasons,  despite  being  in 
the  Mountain  West  Athletic  Confer- 
ence for  the  first  time. 

The  UNR  football  team  finished  at 
5-6,  the  first  losing  season  in  the  Chris 
Auk  era,  as  inexperience  hampered 
their  performance. 

The  defensive  line  was  forced  to 
plav  several  underclassmen  due  to  in- 
juries, and  the  backfield  was  young  to 
begin  with. 

First-year  quarterback  Jim  Zaccheo 
strengthened    as    the    season    moved 


along.  This  year's  two  offensive 
standouts,  running  back  Charvez  Foger 
and  wide  receiver  Tony  Logan  will  return 
next  season. 

The  women's  volleyball  team  turned  in 
a  strong  season,  led  by  seniors  Phyllis 
Bustamante  and  Kari  Zimmerman. 

With  a  new  emphasis  on  defense  and 
hustle,  first-year  men's  basketball  coach 
Len  Stevens  had  the  Pack  diving  and 
running  all  over  the  court,  to  the  delight 
of  the  consistently  growing  crowds  in  the 
Lawlor  Events  Center. 

Led  by  seniors  Mario  Martin  and  Boris 
King,  and  junior  Darryl  Owens,  the  Pack 
challenged  for  the  Big  Sky  title.  Once 
Stevens  gets  a  couple  of  years  in,  mure 
exciting  things  should  be  forthcoming. 

The  women's  basketball  team  started 


Suooshing  down  the  north  face  of  one  of  the  Mr.  Rose 
slopes,  a  ski  team  member  trains  and  prepares  for  an 
upcoming  ski  meet  in  which  he  must  face  some  of  the 
west's  finest. 


off  the  season  well,  but  fell  apart  in 
conference  play.  Led  by  seniors  Denise 
Harris  and  Kim  Bradshaw,  and  under 
the  coaching  of  Anne  Hope,  the  Pack 
was  building  for  the  future. 

The  UNR  baseball'  team  entered  a 
new  era  —  PR.,  or  post-Rob  Richie, 
who  was  drafted  by  the  Detroit  Tigers 
in  1987.  Coach  Gary  Powers  managed 
well  without  Richie,  manufacturing 
runs  by  moving  runners  over  and 
stealing  bases,  and  getting  surprisingly 
strong  pitching  from  a  young  staff. 

This  only  sctatches  the  surface, 
when  you  look  back  at  the  year  in 
UNR  athletics,  take  a  good  look.  Get 
down  deep  and  see  what  really  went 
on  —  first  impressions  can  be  de- 
ceiving. 
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Ar  the  beginning  of  the  season,  it 
appeared  the  UNR  football  team  was 
going  to  have  another  banner  year. 
Coming  oft"  the  1986  campaign  when 
it  finished  13-1  and  made  it  to  the 
semi-finals  of  the  national  I-AA 
playoffs,  success  on  the  football  field 
was  becoming  routine  at  UNR. 

It  was  unanimous.  Both  the  Big 
Sky  coaches  and  media  polls  and  all 
the  national  polls  picked  UNR  to  win 
the  Big  Sky.  Easily. 

The  season  would  end  up  being  a 
disappointment  and  would  leave  a 
large  part  of  Reno's  population  won- 
dering just  what  happened. 

The  Wolf  Pack  opened  the  season 
late,  not  playing  its  first  game  until 
Sept.  12,  when  they  played  the  Easter 
Washington  Eagles  at  Cheney,  Wash. 

The  Eagles,  playing  in  the  Big  Sky 
conference  for  the  first  time,  had  been 
picked  to  finish  near  the  bottom  of  the 
conference  standings. 

Eastern  Washington  defeated  Di- 
vision II  Augustana  (S.D.)  14-10  the 
week  before,  but  was  not  expected  to 
give  the  Pack  any  problems. 

So  much  for  expectations.  UNR 
escaped  with  a  40-26  victory,  but  sev- 
eral weaknesses  were  exposed  for  all  to 
see.  Eagle  wide  receiver  Jamie  Buenzli 
ran  wild  in  the  Pack's  defensive  back- 
field,  catching  four  touchdown  passes, 
three  of  them  coming  in  a  row  in  the 
third  quarter. 

The  Pack's  defensive  line  was  un- 


able to  keep  consistent  pressure  on 
Eastern  Washington  quarterback  Jon 
Snyder.  Snyder  was  able  to  sit  in  the 
pocket  and  wait  for  Buenzli  to  break 
open. 

The  Pack's  offense  was  a  bright 
spot.  Led  by  fullback  Charvez  Foger 
and  runningback  Lucius  Floyd,  the 
offense  was  able  to  move  all  day, 
Quarterback  Jim  Zaccheo,  making  his 
first  start  for  UNR,  was  unspectacular, 
but  showed  signs  of  what  he  was  ca- 
pable of. 

The  next  week  UNR  had  its  home 
opener  against  Division  II  UC-Davis, 
a  team  much  like  Eastern  Washington 
in  that  the  quarterback  was  making 
his  first  start  and  the  team  did  not 
have  much  of  a  running  attack.  The 
Pack  downed  Davis  34-17,  led  by 
Foger's  109  yards  rushing. 

But  the  defensive  backfield  still  had 
problems.  Davis  signal  caller  Todd 
Sloat  had  plenty  of  time  all  day  and 
completed  passes  at  will.  UNR  head 
coach  Chris  Ault  was  beginning  to 
worry. 

After  these  two  lack-luster  victories, 
UNR  was  bumped  up  to  the  number 
one  spot  in  the  nation,  but  all  was  not 
well.  The  third  week  of  the  season, 
UNR  traveled  to  Missoula,  Mont.,  to 
take  on  the  Montana  Grizzlies,  an- 
other team  that  great  things  were  not 
expected  of  during  the  season.  Some- 
one got  the  wrong  scouting  report. 
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Led  by  freshman  quarterback  Scott 
Waak,  the  Grizzlies  shocked  UNR 
41-29.  The  injur)-  riddled  defensive 
line  was  unable  to  get  to  Waak  and  he 
was  able  to  pick  the  secondary  apart. 
But  the  offense  was  not  blameless.  The 
Pack  blew  several  opportunities  in 
dose  and  suffered  the  loss  of  tight  end 
Phil  Pavalionis  to  a  knee  injur)'  in  the 
first  quarter. 

The  Pack's  running  game  never  got 
untracked.  But  there  was  no  time  to 
reflect.  Staring  UNR  in  the  face  was 
the  battle  for  the  Fremont  Cannon. 

It  was  the  UNR-UNLV  game  at 
Las  Vegas.  UNLV  was  up  21-3  at 
halftime  and  things  did  not  look 
promising  for  the  Pack. 

Foger  and  Floyd  ran  all  over  the 
Rebels  and  Zaccheo  completed  passes 


at  will.  The  Pack  closed  to  24-19  and 
had  a  chance  to  win  the  game  when  it 
got  the  ball  back  with  2:51  left.  But 
on  the  first  play  from  scrimmage  Zac- 
ceho  threw  an  interception  and  the 
Pack  was  2-2  and  cannon-less. 

UNR  travelled  to  Moscow,  Idaho, 
to  take  on  the  league-leading  Idaho 
Vandals,  where  a  victory  would  put 
the  Pack  back  in  the  title  hunt.  Un- 
fortunately Idaho  did  not  want  UNR 
back  in  the  hunt  and  downed  the  Pack 
38-28. 

UNR  evened  its  record  at  4-4  with 
a  victory  over  Idaho  State  Oct.  31,  but 
was  staring  at  a  strong  possibility  of  a 
losing  season 

A  loss  to  Boise  State  the  next  week 
left  UNR  4-5  with  two  games  left.  To 
avoid  a  losing  season  the  Pack  would 
have  to  beat  league-leading  Weber 
State  and  Northern  Arizona  at  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.  But  Weber  stomped  UNR 
38-15. 

The  Pack  had  one  last  chance  to 
redeem  itself.  NAU  had  an  outside 
chance  at  making  the  playoffs.  UNR 
trailed  22-7  halfway  through  the  third 
quarter.  But  for  the  last  20  minutes, 
the  Pack  played  like  it  was  expected  to 
all  season.  Scoring  33  points  and  hold- 
ing off  a  last  minute  NAU  rally,  the 
Pack  ended  the  season  with  a  40-39 
victory. 
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In  head  coach  Lane  Murray's  third 
year,  the  UNR  volleyball  team  was 
looking  to  improve  on  the  past  two 
seasons. 

In  1985  the  team  finished  a  mis- 
erable 6-23  but  had  improved  to  15- 
15  in  1986. 

The  Pack  played  in  the  Mountain 
West  Athletic  Confetence  for  the  first 
time,  a  decidedly  weaker  conference 
than  the  West  Coast  Athletic  Con- 
ference the  Pack  had  competed  in  the 
year  before. 

Led  by  senior  setter  Phyllis  Bus- 
tamante  and  senior  outside  hitter  Kari 
Zimmerman,  UNR  finished  17-13 
overall,  10-6  in  the  MWAC  and 
placed  fourth  in  the  conference's  post- 
season tournament. 

The  Pack  opened  the  season  with 
wins  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Fresno  State  tournament 
against  Santa  Clara. 

For  its  first  home  game,  the  Pack 
was  2-2  and  took  on  the  Gaels  of  St. 
Mary's,  downing  them  in  three  games 
with  the  help  of  a  rowdy  Old  Gym 
crowd  . 

UNR  opened  conference  play  after 
going  5-5  against  some  pretty  tough 
competition.  But  it  hadn't  prepared 
the  Pack  well  enough. 

Playing  at  the  Old  Gym,  the  Pack 
lost  to  the  Montana  Grizzlies  in  five 
hard-fought  games. 

But  the  Pack  bounced  back  two 
nights  later  against  Montana  State, 
beating  the  Bobcats  in  three  games  to 


even  its  conference  record  at  1  - 1 . 

On  what  was  the  most  exciting 
weekend  of  the  season,  UNR  faced 
Boise  State,  Idaho  State  and  Webet 
State  in  a  four-day  span. 

Coming  into  the  weekend,  UNR, 
Boise  and  Weber  were  all  tied  for 
third  place.  Idaho  State  was  alone  in 
first. 

In  the  first  match,  UNR  downed 
Boise  in  five  games,  knocking  the 
Btoncos  out  of  third,  but  then  lost  to 
the  Bengals  in  thtee  games. 

The  most  exciting  game  of  the  sea- 
son pitted  UNR  against  Weber.  The 
Pack  won  the  first  two  games  and  led 
12-7  in  the  third  when  it  fell  apart. 
Weber  won  games  three  and  four. 
UNR  regrouped  in  time  to  take  the 
fifth  and  deciding  game  easily. 

With  its  back  to  the  wall,  the  Pack 
pulled  out  a  couple  of  victories  on  the 
road  in  the  final  week  to  assure  itself  of 
a  berth  in  the  tournament. 

Unfortunately  for  UNR,  its  first- 
round  draw  was  top-seeded  Idaho 
State.  The  Bengals  had  finished  con- 
ference play  at  13-1. 

UNR  lost  in  four  games  to  the 
Bengals  and  was  defeated  by  Weber 
State  the  next  night  in  the  consolation 
game. 

Nevertheless,  the  Pack  had  a  suc- 
cessful season.  The  program  continued 
its  growth  and  improvement  and  gave 
some  to  the  best  teams  on  the  West 
Coast  notice  of  things  to  come. 
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With  a  team  that  had  only  one 
senior,  Robert  Thwala,  and  little  col- 
legiate experience,  UNR  men's  cross 
country  coach  Jack  Cook  did  not  ex- 
pect great  things  from  his  team  in 
1987. 

With  freshmen  like  Mark  Fullager, 
Adam  Zimmerman  and  Jeff  Pierce, 
Cook  knew  he  had  a  solid  foundation 
to  build  a  future  on.  But  the  team  was 
not  willing  to  wait  for  the  future. 

The  Pack  opened  the  season  at  the 
Sacramento  State  Invitational.  Led  by 
Thwala's  first-place  finish,  UNR  took 
fourth  out  of  1 1  teams. 

UNR  then  traveled  to  the  Fresno 
State  invitational.  Thwala  ran  to  a 
third-place  finish  but  the  team  could 
only  manage  a  disappointing  seventh. 

But  the  team  didn't  let  this  damp- 
en their  enthusiasm.  With  Thwala 
leading  the  way,  the  Pack  worked  to- 
ward the  conference  tournament. 

Along  the  way,  UNR  placed  second 
in  its  own  toutnament,  the  Wolf  Pack 
Classic.  Thwala  took  first,  sprinting 
past  Weber  State's  Dean  Miller  at  the 
finish  line. 

Shad  Warren  finished  second  for 
UNR  and  seventh  overall.  Pierce  was 
the  third  UNR  runner  to  cross  the 
finish  line  and  place  1 1th  overall. 

David  Terris  was  1 3th  overall.  Ful- 
lager was  15th  and  Zimmerman 
placed  20th. 

After  their  home  meet,  the  team 
members  were  very  optimistic  about 


their  chances  at  the  Big  Sky  meet. 

The  next  weekend  at  the  Bakers- 
field  Invitational,  with  the  temper- 
ature above  90  degrees,  the  Wolf  Pack 
took  second  place  out  of  seven  teams. 
Once  again,  Thwala  took  first  overall. 

At  their  next  meet  in  Fresno,  the 
Pack  tied  for  second  with  Sacramento 
State.  UNR  was  helped  out  by  Chris 
Ryalls,  who  had  missed  most  of  the 
season  with  an  injury.  In  what  was 
becoming  tradition,  Thwala  finished 
first. 

In  its  last  tune-up  before  the  Big 
Sky  championships,  UNR  took  sec- 
ond at  the  Sacramento  State  meet. 
Thwala  placed  first  and  Ryalls  took 
third  overall. 

The  team  was  confident  going  into 
the  championships,  But  their  confi- 
dence was  unfounded.  On  a  slush  — 
and  snow-covered  course  with  the 
temperature  hovering  around  freezing, 
UNR  managed  only  a  seventh-place 
finish. 

Ryalls  ran  a  surprisingly  strong  race 
and  was  UNR's  top  finisher. 

Thwala,  one  of  the  favorites  to  take 
the  championship  going  in,  finished 
back  in  the  pack.  Most  of  the  dis- 
appointment felt  by  the  squad  mem- 
bers was  for  Thwala,  not  for  them- 
selves. 

The  younger  members  of  the  team 
were  disappointed  but  Cook  thought 
the  Pack  had  done  about  as  well  as 
they  should  have. 
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With  five  returning  members  and 
six  new  ones,  UNR  women's  cross 
country  coach  Tony  Melody  expected 
to  have  a  strong  team  in  1987.  For  the 
most  part,  his  expectations  were  met. 

With  juniors  Joyce  Cheruiyot  and 
Patty  Young  leading  the  way,  the 
Pack  appeared  to  have  plenty  of  ex- 
perience despite  the  fact  that  Stefanie 
Mousset-Jones  was  the  only  senior  on 
the  team. 

With  the  edition  of  Natalie  Wood, 
a  freshman  from  Wales,  Great  Britain, 
and  five  walk-on  freshmen,  Melody 
had  plenty  of  runners. 

Starting  the  season  with  a  low-key 
approach,  the  women  finished  third  at 
the  Sacramento  State  Invitational  to 
open  the  competition. 

Cheruiyot  led  the  way  for  the  Pack, 
taking  third  overall.  Young  finished 
fifth.  Cheruiyot  was  named  the 
Mountain  West  Athletic  Conference's 
Runner  of  the  Week. 

The  next  week,  the  team  ran  to  a 
fourth  place  finish  at  the  Fresno  In- 
vitational. Young  led  the  Pack,  fin- 
ishing sixth  overall. 

Next  was  the  Pack's  home  meet, 
the  Wolf  Pack  Classic.  It  was  here  that 
the  team  would  show  what  it  was 
capable  of. 

The  Pack  took  the  tournament, 
edging  out  Weber  State  by  three 
points.  Cheruiyot  placed  first  overall 
and    Young    followed    in    second. 


Stefanie  and  sister  Nicky  Mousset- 
Jones  placed  fifth  and  ninth,  with  four 
more  runners  in  the  top  20. 

"I'm  happy,''  Melody  said  after  the 
meet.  "This  was  a  training  meet  for 
us.  I'm  looking  forward  to  running  at 
Stanford." 

The  next  week,  in  what  Melody 
called  "the  biggest  meet  on  the  West 
Coast,"  UNR  competed  in  the  open 
division  of  the  Stanford  Invitational. 

Led  by  Cheruiyot's  fourth-place  fin- 
ish, the  Pack  took  fourth  place.  En- 
couraged by  the  steady  improvement 
of  the  freshmen  on  the  team,  Melody 
felt  the  Pack  would  be  ready  for  the 
conference  meet,  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  away. 

"I  don't  see  us  being  any  lower  than 
fourth,"  Melody  said. 

Then  Murphy's  law  took  effect.  In 
the  Pack's  next  meet,  the  Cal-Poly  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  Invitational,  the  Pack 
finished  a  dismal  14th.  Cheruiyot  was 
the  individual  leader  for  the  Pack, 
placing  34th.  The  team  was  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  poor  showing. 

The  conference  meet  was  even  a 
bigger  let  down  than  Cal-Poly, 
though.  The  Pack  placed  seventh 
overall.  Young  led  the  team,  placing 
eighth.  Cheruiyot  finished  1  1th. 

Melody  attributed  the  poor  show- 
ing to  what  he  called  "one  of  the 
toughest  courses  I  have  ever  seen." 
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With  most  of  1986-87  team  re- 
turning, UNR  men's  golf  appeared  to 
have  the  makings  of  a  solid  team  in 
1987-88. 

Once  again  the  team  would  be  led 
by  junior  Steve  Watson.  Matt  Wood- 
head  returned  to  the  team  alter  a  year 
off. 

Woodhead  would  come  on  strong 
in  the  Fall  half  of  the  schedule  to  give 
the  Pack  two  players  consistently  near 
the  top  in  tournament  play. 

Along  with  Woodhead  and  Wat- 
son, who  earned  all-Region  7  honors 
and  a  berth  in  the  NCAA  champi- 
onships last  year,  were  Dan  Dupius, 
Jeff  Anderson,  John  McMillen  and 
Greg  Hannah. 

The  Pack  opened  the  fall  season 
with  the  Wolf  Pack  Classic  at  the 
Incline  Championship  Golf  Course. 

At  the  tournament,  the  Pack  took 
fifth  place  out  of  15  teams. 

Watson  led  the  team,  firing  an  8- 
over-par  224,  good  for  an  eighth-place 
tie. 

Anderson  and  Woodhead  tied  for 
20th  at  229  and  Dupius  shot  a  230. 

With  1 5  years  of  coaching  expe- 
rience, head  coach  John  Legarza  knew 
the  Pack  would  face  some  tough  com- 
petition, especially  in  the  spring. 

"I  have  felt  in  the  major  tourna- 
ment, if  we  can  finish  in  the  top  10, 
we've  done  a  tremendous  job," 
Legarza  said.  "If  we  do  that,  we'll 
have  a  great  year." 

In   its  next  tournament,   the   Pack 


traveled  to  the  Stockton  Country  Club 
for  the  Robert  Holmes  Collegiate  In- 
vitational. 

The  Pack,  hurt  by  a  poor  second 
round,  finished  seventh. 

"If  we  had  played  a  decent  second 
round,  we  could  have  won  the  tour- 
nament," Legarza  said. 

Anderson  led  the  Pack,  placing 
third.  Woodhead  placed  20th  and 
Watson  took  28th. 

Still,  Legarza  was  happy  with  the 
way  the  team  was  playing. 

"I  think  our  kids  are  doing  really 
well,"  he  said.  "The  competition  is  so 
good.  But  it's  fun  and  really  exciting. 
We've  got  three  or  four  guys  playing 
fairly  decently." 

Next  up  for  the  Pack  was  the  16- 
team  University  of  San  Francisco  In- 
tercollegiate Invitational,  held  at  the 
Olympic  Club  in  San  Francisco,  the 
same  course  the  1987  U.S.  Open  was 
held  on. 

UNR  managed  an  eighth-place  fin- 
ish, led  by  Steve  Watson,  who  fin- 
ished in  the  top  15.  Anderson  finished 
in  the  top  25. 

"Steve  is  our  best  player  and  Jeff 
has  to  be  our  most  improved," 
Legarza  said.  "The  whole  team  was 
very  good  and  I'm  very  proud." 

With  a  long  break  ahead  of  it  (the 
spring  season  didn't  start  until  March 
7),  UNR  would  have  time  to  perfect 
its  game  to  take  on  the  best  the  West 
Coast  had  to  offer. 
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With  a  new  coach  and  a  new  em- 
phasis on  defense,  the  1987-88  Wolf 
Pack  basketball  team  was  ready  to 
open  a  new  era  in  Reno  basketball. 
When  Len  Stevens  took  over  the  team 
after  Sonny  Allen's  resignation,  not 
many  people  knew  what  to  expect. 

Stevens  came  to  UNR  from  Wash- 
ington State,  where  he  had  a  losing 
record  in  his  tenure  as  head  coach. 
Stevens  showed  that  he  knew  how  to 
win  as  soon  as  he  got  to  Reno.  Not 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  athletic 
talent,  Stevens  took  a  team  that  was 
racked  with  dissension  the  year  before 
and  taught  it  something  that  had  been 
foreign  during  the  Sonny  Allen  years: 
defense. 

Being  a  small  team,  even  by  Big 
Sky  Conference  standards,  the  Pack 
knew  it  would  have  to  win  games  by 
out-hustling  and  out-working  the 
teams  it  played.  But  the  Pack  did  have 
some  factors  going  for  it.  Superior 
quickness  and  three  of  the  top  guards 
in  the  conference. 

Returning  starters  Boris  King  and 
Darryl  Owens  would  spark  the  team 
on  offense  and  defense.  And  when 
King  went  down  with  a  knee  injury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  reserve 
guard  Bryon  Strachan  stepped  in  and 
seemed  to  score  at  will.  These  players 
teamed  with  a  couple  of  forwards,  the 
sometimes  great  and  often  inconsistent 
Mario  Martin,  a  senior,  and  newcomer 


Matt  Williams,  a  freshman,  formed 
the  Pack's  solid  core  that  would  lead  it 
to  several  early  season  wins  against  the 
toughest  schedule  the  Pack  had  seen  in 
several  years. 

The  Pack  opened  the  season  with  an 
exhibition  against  the  Bulgarian  Na- 
tional team  at  Lawlor  Events  Center. 
Despite  losing  91-87,  UNR  showed 
Reno  that  it  was  taking  basketball 
seriously  this  year. 

UNR  opened  the  regular  season 
with  a  lack-luster  victory  over  Division 
II  UC-Davis  at  Lawlor  and  then  fol- 
lowed with  a  97-9 1  loss  to  the  Pep- 
perdine  Waves  at  Malibu. 

In  the  third  game  of  the  year,  UNR 
took  on  intra-state  rival  and  17th 
ranked  UNLV.  Things  did  not  look 
good  for  the  Pack.  King  injured  a  knee 
in  practice  before  the  game,  and  it 
would  require  arthroscopic  surgery. 

UNLV,  with  Jarvis  Basnight  and 
Richard  Robinson  inside,  had  one  of 
the  best  frontcourts  in  the  nation. 
Coupled  with  the  three-point  shooting 
of  forward  Gerald  Paddio,  it  looked 
like  it  would  be  a  long  night  for  the 
Pack.  But  looks  can  be  deceiving. 

In  front  of  a  then  record  Lawlor 
crowd  of  10,330,  the  Wolf  Pack  lost. 
In  double  overtime.  By  two  points. 

Ironically,  it  was  a  98-96  loss  that 
established  the  Len  Stevens  era  at 
UNR. 
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After  the  UNLV  game,  the  Pack 
went  8-4  before  conference  play.  In 
that  span,  UNR  won  the  Sacramento 
State  Tournament  and  beat  Rice  and 
Marshall,  the  team  that  had  started 
the  downfall  of  Sonny  Allen  the  year 
before  when  the  Pack  blew  a  large 
second  half  lead  to  lose  on  a  basket  at 
the  buzzer. 

UNR  also  played  North  Carolina  in 
front  of  a  record  Lawlor  crowd  ot 
11,200.  UNR  lost  115-91,  but 
gained  some  very  important  national 
attention. 

In  a  breather  for  the  Pack,  UNR 
took  on  Cal-State  Chico  at  Lawlor 
right  before  opening  conference  play. 
In  a  game  Chico  was  never  close  in  the 
second  half,  UNR  blew  out  the  di- 


vision II  team  99-77.  UNR  could 
have  easily  scored  100  points,  but 
Stevens  pulled  his  starters  with  over 
five  minutes  left  in  the  game. 

UNR  opened  Big  Sky  play  with  a 
victory  at  Eastern  Washington  but 
proceeded  to  lose  three  of  its  next  five. 
Then,  with  league-holding  Boise  State 
in  town,  the  Pack  fell  apart.  Leading 
by  10  halfway  through  the  second 
half,  UNR  collapsed  and  the  Broncos 
walked  away  with  a  71-57  victory. 

UNR  was  not  able  to  score  inside  or 
keep  Boise  from  doing  the  same.  The 
Pack  also  did  not  hit  shots  from  the 
outside.  But  the  key  to  the  Boise  vic- 
tory was  its  ability  to  shut  down  Ow- 
ens. 

The  UNR  point  guard  had  been  a 
one-man  wrecking  crew  all  season, 
with  his  coast-to-coast  drives  and  un- 
believable twisting,  off-balance  layups. 
But  Owens'  game  relied  on  his  ability 
to  blow  past  whoever  was  guarding 
him.  Boise  had  several  guards  who 
were  able  to  stay  with  Owens  and  at 
least  get  in  his  way,  if  not  stop  him 
completely. 

With  four  league  losses,  UNR  was 
virtually  eliminated  from  champion- 
ship contention.  It  was  now  playing 
for  a  better  seed  going  into  the  post 
season  tournament. 
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Coming  off  a  1986-87  season  in 
which  an  injury-plagued  and  inexpe- 
rienced UNR  women's  basketball 
team  struggled  to  a  9-19  record,  head 
coach  Anne  Hope  was  looking  for 
help. 

Leading  the  list  of  returning  players 
was  6-foot  sophomore  Dawn  Pitman. 
Pitman  was  named  all-conference  and 
all-freshman  last  season  in  the  West 
Coast  Athletic  Conference. 

Leading  the  Pack  on  the  floor  was 
5-6"  senior  point  guard  Denise  Har- 
ris. 

Added  to  these  two  were  5-1 1  jun- 
ior Linda  Sherkey  and  5-1 1  *  *  soph- 
omore Marnie  Yoder. 

And  then  Hope  received  some  of 
the  help  she  was  looking  for.  The 
University  of  New  Mexico  dropped  its 
women's  basketball  program  because 
of  budget  cuts. 

This  allowed  Kim  Bradshaw,  a  6- 
0"  senior,  to  transfer  to  UNR  without 
losing  a  year  of  eligibility. 

Bradshaw,  a  1984  graduate  of  Reno 
High  School,  had  the  experience  and 
the  height  Hope  was  looking  for. 

Opening  the  season  Nov.  28  at 
Loyola  Marymount,  the  Pack  sent  the 
game  into  overtime  before  losing  85- 
72. 

In  its  second  game  of  the  season, 
the  Pack  traveled  to  Las  Vegas  to  take 
on  UNLV. 

UNR  lost  80-65,  but  was  in  the 


game  until  a  series  of  technical  fouls 
and  questionable  calls  by  the  referees 
took  the  steam  out  of  the  Pack. 

After  this,  UNR  limped  home  to 
take  on  the  University  of  Texas- 
Arlington  in  its  home  opener. 

Led  by  Pitman's  game-high  22 
points,  and  helped  by  Bradshaw's  20 
points,  the  Pack  took  a  77-65  victory 
for  its  first  win  of  the  season. 

Two  nights  later,  the  Pack  downed 
San  Jose  State  72-54  in  the  Old  Gym 
to  even  its  record  at  2-2. 

Over  the  Christmas  break,  UNR 
took  second  in  its  own  Wolf  Pack 
Women's  Classic,  losing  to  nationally- 
ranked  Louisiana  Tech  in  the  final 
game.  Bradshaw  and  Harris  were 
named  to  the  all-tournament  team. 

Once  the  pack  got  into  conference 
play,  it  was  a  different  story. 

UNR  lost  its  first  three  games,  in- 
cluding a  70-56  defeat  at  Northern 
Arizona. 

The  Pack  then  went  on  to  defeat  the 
University  of  Idaho  but  followed  it 
with  a  loss  to  Eastern  Washington, 
leaving  its  conference  record  at  1-4. 

The  poor  start  also  put  the  Pack  in  a 
position  of  having  to  scramble  and  win 
a  large  majority  of  its  remaining  games 
if  it  was  going  to  qualify  for  the 
MWAC  playoffs. 

But  the  Pack  proved  they  could  put 
it  together  in  time  for  the  playoffs. 
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The  UNR  baseball  team,  under 
coach  Gar)-  Powers,  finished  the  1987 
season  at  24-29,  but  had  a  solid  foun- 
dation with  four  returning  starters. 

Anchoring  the  outfield  would  be 
lead-off  batter  Lance  Bradford.  The 
senior  stole  18  bases  in  1987. 

Junior  Dale  Henson  would  start  at 
first  base.  Henson,  who  batted  .336 
last  season,  had  been  at  third  base. 

Mike  Bosco,  with  a  .360  average  in 
1987,  was  the  starting  shortstop. 

Scott  Anderson,  a  6-2"  senior  with 
seven  home  runs  in  1987,  was  to  bat 
fourth. 

"I  just  want  these  guys  to  do  what 
they  can  do,"  Powers  said.  "I  don't 
want  them  to  try  and  carry  the  club." 

John  DeRicco,  a  sophomore  from 
Manogue  High  School,  would  step  in 
at  third  base,  seniors  Morgan  Flynn 
and  Sam  Thomas  would  split  time 
behind  the  plate,  and  Jesse  Madellin,  a 
transfer  from  Taft  Junior  College, 
would  take  over  duties  at  second  base. 

The  only  freshman  in  the  starting 
lineup  was  5-10"  center  fielder  Jeff 
Davis. 

"For  a  little  guy,  Davis  has  a  sur- 
prising pop  in  his  bat,"  Powers  said. 

Pitching  had  been  a  problem  for  the 
Pack  in  past  years,  and  nothing  new 
was  expected,  despite  the  talents  of  top 
returnees  Jeff  Barry  and  Mark  Titch- 


ener. 

Powers  was  hoping  for  help  from 
freshmen  Charles  Oppio,  Mike  Reed 
and  Doug  Van  Tress. 

The  Pack  opened  the  season  at  San 
Jose  State  with  a  three-game  series. 

In  the  opener,  the  Pack's  pitching 
faltered  in  the  final  inning,  when  it 
gave  up  three  runs  after  a  long  rain 
delay  to  lose  the  game  9-8. 

But  in  the  double-header  the  next 
day,  UNR's  pitching  was  spectacular. 

In  the  first  game,  Barry  got  the 
start.  Teamed  with  some  strong  relief 
pitching  from  Oppio  and  John 
Walsh,  the  pack  came  away  with  a  4- 
2  win. 

Oppio,  making  his  collegiate  de- 
but, got  the  win.  Walsh  got  the  save. 

In  the  nightcap,  Anderson  came  in 
from  right  field  to  pitch  a  complete 
game  two-hit  shutout  and  a  3-0  win. 

In  the  series,  Henson  went  6  for  9 
and  Mark  Stovak  was  4  for  7. 

Next,  the  Pack  had  an  easy  time 
with  the  University  of  the  Pacific  in 
Stockton,  winning  14-2. 

Van  Tress  pitched  five-plus  innings 
to  take  the  win.  Jon  Stone  picked  up 
the  save. 

The  Pack,  historically  a  slow  team 
out  of  the  gate,  was  3-1  on  the  season 
and  looking  strong,  thanks  to  the  un- 
usually good  pitching. 
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"The  UNR  softball  team  finished  the 
1987  season  with  a  16-29  record.  Not 
much  until  you  look  who  the  Pack 
played. 

Head  coach  Pat  Hixson  believes  in 
a  tough  preseason  schedule,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  UNR  got. 

The  Pack  played  14  games  against 
teams  that  were  ranked  in  the  top  20 
during  the  1987  season,  including  a 
game  against  the  defending  national 
champion  Cal-State  Fullerton,  and  it 
paid  off:  the  pack  finished  8-2  in 
West  Coast  Athletic  Conference  play, 
behind  champion  U.S.  International. 

"I'd  father  be  0-5  against  top-20 
teams  than  5-0  against  'Cupcake 
State,'"  Hixson  said  after  the  season. 

Coming  into  the  1988  season,  the 
Pack  looked  like  it  was  in  good  shape. 

Only  three  players  would  not  return 
from  the  season  before,  but  Hixson 
still  had  problems  at  the  start. 

Pitcher  Liz  Holland  and  middle  in- 
fieider  Liz  Haigh  underwent  ar- 
throscopic knee  surgery  in  August  and 
were  not  expected  back  until  after  the 
season  started. 

There  were  also  only  two  juniors  on 
the  team.  The  rest  were  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 

Sophomore  center  fielder  Kim 
Lackey  and  catcher  Dianne  Matter 
were  expected  to  provide  leadership  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  Hix- 
son was  also  looking  for  help  for  a 


couple  or  freshmen. 

Kim  Fisher  and  Pam  Schleicher, 
both  pitchers  from  Portland,  Ore., 
were  expected  to  take  over  on  the 
mound  for  the  Pack. 

"Fisher's  a  right-hander  who 
throws  really,  really  hard,"  Hixson 
said.  "Schleicher  doesn't  throw  hard  at 
all  but  she  has  good  ball  movement. 
After  four  years  together,  they're  going 
to  be  the  dynamic  duo." 

Hixson  expected  UNR's  defense  to 
be  as  tough  as  usual. 

"Lackey  covers  a  lot  of  ground  and 
her  arm  is  a  lot  stronger  and  more 
accurate  this  year,"  she  said. 

"Then  we've  got  Diane  Matter  be- 
hind the  plate.  With  two  freshmen 
pitchers,  that's  important." 

Knowing  that  the  Pack  would  not 
have  much  experience  in  1988,  Hix- 
son deliberately  made  the  schedule 
weaker  than  in  past  years. 

A  twist  in  scheduling  arose  because 
the  team  was  no  longer  playing  in  a 
conference.  When  the  women's  pro- 
grams moved  into  the  Mountain  West 
Athletic  Conference  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  so  went  the  softball  team 
—  into  a  conference  with  no  softball. 

"But  it  doesn't  make  much  dif- 
ference," Hixson  said.  "The  confer- 
ence was  only  10  out  of  50  games. 
We've  already  got  48  to  50  games 
scheduled." 
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When  the  1987  school  year  began, 
it  looked  like  the  men's  tennis  pro- 
gram would  be  settled  for  the  first 
time  in  a  few  years. 

Bill  Victor  was  the  third  coach  in 
two  years.  He  had  also  taken  over  the 
women's  team  when  coach  Betty 
Mantz  left  during  the  summer. 

Despite  a  lack  of  scholarship  money 
because  of  athletic  department  budget 
cuts,  Victor  had  built  up  the  programs 
to  be  competitive  with  some  of  the 
better  teams  on  the  West  Coast. 

Brian  Scanlon  and  Steve  Bock  were 
expected  to  lead  the  men,  and  both 
teams  seemed  ready  for  the  season. 

And  then,  in  November,  Victor  left 
to  take  a  job  in  Chico,  Calif.  Once 
again,  the  program  was  in  turmoil. 

A  few  weeks  went  by  without  a 
head  coach.  Assistant  coaches  held  the 
fort  while  the  search  for  a  new  head 
coach  went  on. 

Finally,  in  December,  Bally's  Reno 
pro  Kurt  Richter  was  named  the  new 
coach. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  coach  a  col- 
lege tennis  team,"  Richter  said.  "The 
last  couple  of  years  the  team  has  been 
in  some  type  of  turmoil.  I  think  they 
need  some  stability  here." 

Richter  took  over  right  before  the 
Christmas  break,  and  a  lot  of  things 
would  change  in  the  next  couple  of 
months. 

The  men's  team  opened  the  season 


by  winning  two  of  their  first  four 
matches. 

But  a  lot  had  changed  on  the  team. 
Between  the  men's  and  women's 
teams,  80  percent  of  the  players  were 
new. 

The  new  leaders  on  the  team  were 
Scanlon  and  Gumer  Mendez.  Richter 
had  to  recruit  several  freshmen  to  re- 
place the  players  that  had  left. 

Freshman  Billy  Campbell  was  one 
of  the  holdovers  from  Victor's  team. 
He  was  happy  with  the  job  Richter 
was  doing. 

"He  is  a  pretty  good  coach," 
Campbell  said.  "Everyone  gets  along 
with  him.  He  is  a  good  teacher  and 
tennis  player." 

Richter  was  happy  with  the  men's 
team,  but  he  expected  many  more 
hours  of  practice. 

"Because  this  is  a  young  team  the 
players  have  to  learn  to  play  more 
college-oriented  tennis,"  Richter  said. 

But  with  matches  coming  against 
Weber  State,  Stanford,  UC-Berkeley 
and  San  Jose  State,  Richter  knew  the 
toughest  part  of  the  team's  schedule 
was  still  left. 

With  a  new  coach  again,  a  definite 
dearth  in  funding  and  an  almost  en- 
tirely new  team,  the  Wolf  Pack  men's 
tennis  program  moved  on.  With  a 
young  team  and  a  coach  intent  on 
building  a  steady  program,  UNR  ten- 
nis appeared  headed  for  greater  things. 
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With  a  young  and  talented  team, 
the  UNR  Women's  tennis  program 
appeared  headed  for  great  things  in 
1988. 

Bill  Victor,  the  men's  coach  in 
1987,  had  taken  over  the  women's 
team  when  Betty  Mantz  left  during 
the  summer,  and  he  looked  like  he 
had  a  good  group  of  players. 

Led  by  sisters  Karen  and  Ann 
Meyer  and  Megan  Miller,  the  Pack 
was  expected  to  be  taught  throughout 
the  season. 

"The  team  is  fairly  young  but  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  talent,"  Victor 
said. 

They  finished  with  a  winning  re- 
cord in  1987  and  Victor  had  a  goal  of 
placing  it  within  the  top  three  of  the 
new  Mountain  West  Athletic  Con- 
ference. 

But  all  that  changed  when  Victor 
left  UNR  to  take  a  job  in  Chico,  Calif. 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than  a 
year,  the  team  was  facing  a  coaching 
change. 

Kurt  Richter  came  in  from  his  pro 
position  at  Bally's  and  took  over  both 
the  men's  and  women's  teams. 

Richter  had  played  tennis  at  Odessa 
Junior  College  and  Oklahoma  City 
University  for  four  years  on  schol- 
arship. 

"I  like  the  Reno  area  and  the  tennis 
community,"  Richter  said.  "This  (the 
coaching  position)  along  with  Bally's 
gives  me  a  permanent  stake  in  Reno." 


But  by  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
break,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
two  teams  was  new. 

The  only  veterans  left  on  the  wom- 
en's team  were  Ann  Meyer  and  Mara 
Sullivan.  Richter  had  recruited  mostly 
freshmen  to  fill  the  spots  that  were 
left. 

The  team  also  lost  Julie  Hatcher  to 
a  back  injury  and  Jenny  Bublitz  to 
academic  problems. 

'After  summer  school,  she 
(Bublitz)  can  come  back  and  play," 
Richter  said.  "Bublitz  is  a  really  good 
player." 

The  women  started  out  poorly,  los- 
ing their  first  four  matches. 

Top  players  at  the  time  were  Anne 
Meyer  and  Joule  Stevenson. 

"The  problems  with  the  women  are 
lack  of  practice  during  the  holiday, 
injuries  and  grades,"  Richter  said. 

But  the  women  had  a  break  coming 
—  a  three-week  rest  between  matches. 

"This  will  give  them  some  time  to 
prepare  for  the  match,"  Richter  said. 
"Now  is  the  time  to  get  back  to 
business." 

And  so  they  did. 

Trying  to  salvage  the  season,  the 
team  went  back  to  work,  hoping  to 
put  the  season  together  in  time  to 
repeat  the  success  of  the  year  before. 

And  the  team  was  building  for  the 
future  with  a  new  coach  and  new 
players. 
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Leading  the  way  tor  coach  Jack 
Cook's  men's  track  team  was  high 
jumper/triple  jumper  Wayne  Home. 
Home,  who  was  one  of  the  team  cap- 
tains, had  taken  third  place  in  both  his 
events  at  the  Big  Sky  championships 
in  1987. 

Steve  Heck,  Ian  Danney  and  Mark 
Adams  were  back  to  lead  the  sprinters, 
while  Barry  Blakely,  a  freshman  from 
Las  Vegas,  was  expecred  to  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  both  the  sprint- 
ing and  hurdle  events  for  UNR. 

Jack  Robb  and  Bernard  Chatman 
returned  at  the  middle  distances. 

One  of  UNR's  top  distance  runners 
was  Robert  Thwala,  who  had  an  ex- 
ceptional cross  country  season  in  the 
fall. 

Cross  country  teammates  Jeff 
Pierce,  Mark  Fullager,  David  Terris 
and  Arron  Van  Warmer  had  made  the 
transition  to  the  track  and  were  joined 
by  Robert  Chapman  and  Martin  Bat- 
Mark Trujillo,  one  of  the  best  high 
jumpers  in  UNR  history,  was  back  to 
give  the  team  leadership  and  expe- 
rience. 

Scott  Elkins  and  Mark  Soderstrom 
were  competing  in  the  pole  vault  for 
the  Pack. 

Derrick  Chacherc,  a  transfer  from 
Houston,  joined  the  team  as  a  javelin 
thrower. 

Although  Chacherc  did  not  have 
much  experience  in  the  javelin,  Cook 


was  confident  that  he  could  pick  it  up 
quickly. 

Mark  O  Conner  was  returning  at 
the  javelin  to  provide  UNR  with  a 
little  more  experience. 

Also  helping  the  team  was  a  better 
academic  record.  When  the  season 
started,  only  one  athlete  could  not 
compete  because  of  grades,  thanks  in  a 
big  part  to  academic  adviser  Laurie 
Beck. 

The  Pack's  first  competition  was  at 
the  UC-Berkeley  All-Comer's  meet,  a 
non-scoring  competition.  This  means 
the  athletes  were  only  running  to  see 
how  they  compared  with  the  com- 
petition at  the  meet.  They  were  also 
gaining  valuable  experience  without  as 
much  pressure  as  usual. 

Several  strong  performances  were 
turned  in  by  the  Pack. 

Thwala,  Batty,  Chris  Wade,  Pierce 
and  Van  Warmer  all  finished  the  800- 
meter  race  within  five  seconds  of  each 
other. 

Chatman  placed  first  in  the  400- 
meter  event  with  a  time  of  48.44. 
Jack  Robb  also  had  a  strong  race. 

Blakely  ran  the  55-meter  high  hur- 
dles in  7.79  seconds.  Roger  Baily  came 
in  at  8.57. 

The  team  opened  the  regular  season 
Feb.  6  at  the  Idaho  State  Invitational. 
It  was  there  that  the  team  would  get  a 
better  idea  how  it  compared  to  its 
competition  in  the  Big  Sky. 
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ownhill  Racers 


Despite  a  serious  lack  of  funding 
and  no  full-time  head  coach,  the  UNR 
ski  team  was  expected  to  challenge  tor 
the  championship  in  the  National 
Collegiate  Ski  Conference. 

Ski  team  coordinator  Laurie  Beck, 
whose  full-time  job  is  the  athletic  de- 
partment's academic  adviser,  thought 
the  ski  team  had  the  makings  for  a 
good  season. 

"All  our  meets  are  in  the  Reno- 
Lake  Tahoe  area,''  Beck  said.  "Last 
year  we  had  a  training  team  of  about  a 
dozen  and  a  travelling  team  of  five. 
We  took  1 1th  at  nationals  (out  of  18 
teams).  That  may  not  seem  like  much, 
but  it's  great  since  we  only  sent  two 
skiers." 

Early  in  the  season  Beck  expected 
the  men  to  be  led  by  Reidar  Brekke 
and  Lars  MacLeod.  Brekke  had  been 
on  the  Norwegian  national  team  and 
MacLeod  had  travelled  to  Europe  with 
the  U.S.  national  team. 

Mimi  Walker  was  expected  to  lead 
the  women. 

At  the  UC-Davis  Invitational,  the 
team's  first  meet  after  Christmas 
break,  UNR  took  first  in  both  the 
men's  and  the  women's  divisions. 

Junior  Mimi  Anderson  led  the 
women  to  a  fourth  place  finish  by 
placing  first. 

The  men's  team  was  more  success- 
ful. With  George  Crown  leading  the 
way,   UNR   took  first  place.    Brekke 


placed  third  overall.  In  the  team 
standings,  UNR  finished  second  be- 
hind Stanford,  which  was  expected  to 
be  the  Pack's  main  competition. 

"We  should  win  on  a  regular  basis 
in  the  men's  division,"  Beck  said. 
"Chances  are  the  men's  team  will  go 
to  the  National  Collegiate  Ski  As- 
sociation Championships." 

In  its  next  meet,  the  Pack  took  first 
place  in  the  overall  competition.  In  the 
men's  division,  UNR's  John  Albrecht, 
Steve  Pevenage  and  Brekke  finished 
first,  second  and  third. 

"We're  definitely  setting  the  pace 
for  the  other  schools,"  Beck  said. 
"They  just  don't  have  our  depth,  or 
our  great  racers." 

The  women's  team,  composed 
mainly  of  freshman  and  sophomores, 
were  coming  on  strong.  Led  by  Walk- 
er's first  place  finish  in  both  the  slalom 
and  giant  slalom,  the  women  took 
second  place.  "The  women  are  coming 
along  faster  than  I  can  believe,"  Beck 
said. 

At  its  next  meet,  the  Vanderbilt 
Memorial  Slalom  Races  at  Heavenly 
Valley,  the  Pack  too  first  place  overall 
again,  and  the  women  won  their  first 
meet  of  the  year. 

Walker  again  led  the  team,  taking 
first  place. 

"Mimi  is  outdistancing  people  by 
full  seconds,"  Beck  said.  "That's  light 
years  in  competitive  skiing." 
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When  the  women's  athletic  pro- 
grams moved  into  the  Mountain  West 
Athletic  Conference,  UNR  had  to  up- 
grade its  facilities.  The  cost  was  taken 
out  ot  the  women's  athletic  budget, 
forcing  several  programs  to  scramble 
for  funds.  One  of  the  hardest  hit  pro- 
grams was  the  women's  swimming 
and  diving  team. 

The  men's  equivalent  had  already 
been  lost  to  budget  cuts,  and  now 
Coach  Cindy  Anderson  was  trying  to 
keep  the  ladies  afloat  and  win  the 
season. 

"This  year's  team  will  be  one  of  the 
best  in  history,''  Anderson  said.  "We 
have  many  local  talents  with  the  pro- 
gram this  season,  as  well  as  some  out- 
standing out-of-state  recruits.  Last 
year  there  were  12  swimmers  and  one 
diver  and  this  year  we  have  17  swim- 
mers and  one  diver." 

UNR's  lone  diver  was  Kristin 
Herzchel.  The  lack  of  divers  was  di- 
rectly directed  to  budget  cuts  as  An- 
derson had  no  money  to  recruit. 
Which  makes  the  number  of  swim- 
mers even  more  remarkable  —  there  is 
no  money,  it  is  a  non-scholarship 
sport. 

The  Pack  opened  its  season  at  the 
University  of  the  Pacific  by  losing 
128-124.  Although  UNR  led  by  three 
points  going  into  the  last  relay  event, 
UOP  came  on  strong  and  took  the 
meet. 


UNR  had  several  strong  perfor- 
mances. Freshman  Gayle  Camburn 
won  three  events:  the  200-yard  but- 
terfly, the  200-yard  freestyle  and  the 
500-yard  freestyle.  Team  captain  Ma- 
ry Ellen  Arrascada  won  the  100-yard 
and  200-yard  backstroke,  and 
Herzchel  won  both  of  the  diving 
events. 

At  its  first  home  meet,  UNR  did 
not  do  so  well. 

"We  weren't  mentally  tough,"  An- 
derson said,  "but  I  think  once  we  get  a 
win  under  our  belts  we'll  be  OK." 

At  its  next  meet,  UNR  took  first 
place  against  Mills  College  and  San 
Francisco  State.  Arrascada  led  the 
team  to  first-place  finishes  in  both  the 
200-meter  medley  relay  and  the  400- 
meter  freestyle  relay.  She  also  won  the 
100-meter  and  200-meter  backstroke 
events.  Camburn  again  pulled  a  hat 
trick,  taking  first  in  the  200-meter 
butterfly,  the  100-meter  butterfly  and 
the  200-meter  individual  medley. 

After  Christmas  break,  UNR  came 
back  and  beat  the  University  of  San 
Diego  at  their  home  waters  of 
Lombardi  Recreation.  Freshman  Jen- 
nifer Prestwood  won  the  grueling 
1,000-meter  freestyle  and  received  her 
first  collegiate  win.  Arrascada  turned 
in  a  strong  performance,  winning  the 
100-meter  backstroke,  and  Camburn 
turned  in  her  third  hat  trick  of  the 
year. 
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Splish  splash  she'll  be  back  in  a  dash!  Gail 
Cembtim  takes  to  the  water  for  some  free-style 
warm-ups  before  a  competition. 

Working  up  a  sweat,  Rhonda  Erickson  puts  her 
butterfly  in  motion  as  she  competes  against  a 
Saturday  meet  against  the  University  of  Utah. 
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"UNR  is  special,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  it's 
not  the  real  world." 
-Joe  Crowley 


A  fter  28  Years,  It's  Bye-Bye  Berta 


There  she  goes!  As  she  drives  the  ball  quickly, 
down  the  court  she  shoots  a  jumper  only  to  pull 
a  rebound  from  the  glass  .  .  . 

The  game?  Basketball.  The  player?  Roberta 
Barnes. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  the  dean  of  student 
services  dribbling  a  ball  down  the  court.  It  is 
even  harder  to  imagine  her  hiking  up  the  Ro- 
ckies to  check  for  forest  fires.  But  as  a  spirited, 
youthful  girl  graduating  from  a  class  of  45 
students  in  Willits,  CA,  she  had  high  aspi- 
rations of  becoming  a  physical  education  teacher 
or  maybe  even  a  forest  ranger. 

Over  the  years  Barnes's  interests  have 
changed  from  basketball  to  golf,  and  the  closest 
she  gets  to  the  rugged  trails  of  the  Rockies  is  in 
her  own  back  yard  where  she  gardens. 

Barnes  began  her  education  at  Berkeley  where 
she  received  a  business  degree. 


"I  was  probably  the  most  miserable  freshman 
on  campus,"  Barnes  recalled.  "In  Willits,  I  was 
a  big  frog  in  a  little  pond.  In  Berkeley  I  was  one 
in  19,000.  Every  night,  I  cried  myself  to  sleep 
—  I  even  lost  40  pounds." 

From  that  point  on,  Barnes  made  a  goal  to 
ease  the  trauma  for  other  students  like  her.  To 
do  so,  she  continued  her  education  and  received 
her  Master's  at  New  Mexico  and  her  Ph.D.  at 
Berkeley. 

The  job  placement  program  at  Berkeley 
brought  her  to  Nevada  where  she  rendered  her 
services  as  a  woman's  counselor  and  than  as  the 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  women.  Barnes  has  been 
the  dean  of  student  services  since  1970. 

Because  of  the  28  years  Barnes  has  spent  at 
UNR,  she  can  compare  the  differences  in  stu- 
dent attitudes.  "In  many  ways  students  have 
completed  a  full  cycle.  There  is  not  much  con- 


cern for  social  issues.  There  is  not  the  vocal 
behavior  that  there  was  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  Students  today  worry  more  about 
grades  and  personal  lives.  The  biggest  dif- 
ference I've  noticed  is  change  in  pressure 
concerning  women  in  careers,"  she  said. 

As  Barnes  sat  at  her  desk,  the  large  win- 
dow behind  her  made  for  a  brilliant  back- 
ground. The  fall-colored  leaves  compliment- 
ed the  richness  in  her  character.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  this  time  next  year,  Barnes  will  not  be 
the  one  occupying  this  office.  She  is  retiring 
in  July. 

"UNR  has  prepared  students  for  the  real 
world  in  a  variety  of  ways,"  said  Barnes. 
"After  28  years  here  at  UNR,  it's  my  turn  to 
go  out  and  see  what  the  real  world  is  all 
about." 
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resident  Crowley:  Philosopher 


When  UXR  President  Joseph  Crowley  reads 
a  book,  he  is  a  man  behind  the  title.  Indeed,  one 
of  Crowley's  favorite  divetsions  is  reading.  He 
describes  his  reading  list  as  "eclectic"  because  he 
reads  three  or  four  books  at  the  same  time. 
Other  attempts  to  escape  this  academic  and 
bureaucratic  world  are  hiking,  fishing,  horse 
racing,  watching  baseball  (his  team  is  the  Gi- 
ants) and  playing  tennis. 

Truly,  Crowley  is  a  man  behind  his  title.  He 
has  been  president  tor  ten  years.  "It's  a  |ob,"  he 
says,  "I  accidentally  fell  into.  I  was  chosen  tor 
reasons  still  not  completely  clear  to  me." 

Whatever  the  reasons,  Crowley  is  in,  with 
philosophy  in  tow.  "My  view  ot  education  is 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  a  land  grant 
university.  We  have  an  obligation  to  be  ac- 
cessible and  to  participate  in  the  great  American 


experiment  of  educating  the  masses." 

"Essentially,  education  is  a  process  whereby 
citizenship  —  people  who  are  broadly  educated, 
have  the  ability  to  make  informed  choices  and 
contribute  to  the  advancement  ot  society  —  is 
elevated  in  some  way,"  explained  Crowley. 

In  his  22  years  at  UNR,  Crowley  has  seen 
American  education  undergo  revolutionary 
changes.  "In  my  day,  students  were  18  to  22 
years  old.  In  tour  years  they  were  members  ot 
the  alumni  association."  Crowley  describes 
higher  education  today  as  "lite-long."  People 
aged  16  to  69  are  pursuing  all  kinds  ot  pro- 
grams. Senior  citizens  are  in  degree  programs, 
protessionals  are  continuing  theit  education. 

"I  don't  hold  with  people  categorizing  masses 
ot  students,"  said  Crowley.  "They  say  we're 
returning  the  the  'silent  generation'  ot  the  fifties. 


But  you  can't  describe  people  who  are  ot  every 
age,  trom  all  over  the  world  speaking  every 
language,  with  multitudes  of  ambitions  and 
interests  in  one  category." 

Crowley  sees  a  greater  interest  in  students 
pursuing  professional  degrees.  "That's  fine  as 
long  as  we  don't  lose  sight  ot  our  primary  goal  ot 
education.  If  we  do,  we  won't  serve  society  well 
enough,"  said  Crowley. 

In  all  ot  its  functions  —  philosophical  and 
practical  —  Crowley  feels  that  UNR  is  the  real 
world.  "The  world  is  composed  of  many  little 
worlds,"  he  said.  "The  reality  of  this  world  is  an 
intense  reality,  a  special  reality,  but  so's  the 
family,  so's  the  work  place.  UNR  is  special,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  it's  not  the  real  world." 
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"After  28  years  here  it's  my 
turn  to  go  out  and  see  what 
the  'real'  world  is  about." 

-Roberta  Barnes 
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perriera  Balances  Fun  and  Work 
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There's  a  bit  of  irony  attatched  to  Pete  Per- 
riera and  his  position  as  Director  of  Student 
Activities  and  Organizations,  and  he  says,  "I 
don't  know  if  it  was  fate  or  I  planned  it  that 
way." 

Born  and  raised  in  Gustine,  California  (near 
Modesto),  Perriera  found  himself  floundering  in 
college,  so  he  joined  the  Navy.  "I  needed  the 
discipline  and  freedom,"  explains  Perriera. 
"When  you're  from  a  Latin  background,  there's 
a  strong  family  unit.  I  needed  to  know  I  could 
do  it  on  my  own." 

Perriera  got  his  life  back  on  track  and  at- 
tended Chico  State  University  for  five  years.  He 
began  his  career  at  UNR  as  Program  Co- 
ordinatot  of  Student  Activities  at  $8,000  a  year. 
"I  was  rich!  I  thought  I  could  buy  the  world," 
explains  Perriera. 

Twenty  years  later,  Perriera  has  moved  up  in 


a  world  where  once  he  floundered.  His  duties 
now  include  managing  the  Jot  Travis  Student 
Union  —  handling  the  funding,  operating  and 
staffing,  advising,  along  with  Rita  Mann,  the 
student  government,  which,  Perriera  says, 
"pretty  much  runs  itself.  I  act  mostly  as  an 
historical  reference,"  he  handles  Greek  affairs, 
welfare  and  discipline  along  with  Greek  adviser 
Carol  Goerke  and  he  acts  as  adviser  to  the 
Judicial  Council. 

With  20  years  of  experience,  Perriera  says,  "If 
I  had  one  wish,  I  would  wish  that  students  were 
more  issue  oriented  and  more  concerned  about 
major  things  like  AIDS,  Star  Wars  and  finding 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  candidate." 

When  he's  not  involved  in  student  issues 
(which  is  hardly  ever),  Perriera  enjoys  a  mul- 
titude of  cultured  pursuits.  His  favorite  pastime 
is  travel.  He  says,  "I  usually  make  it  to  Europe 


once  a  year,  mostly  twice.  My  favorite  places  are 
London,  for  the  plays,  Puerto  Vallarta  for  the 
sun  and  Lisbon,  Portugal,  fot  the  culture 
(Perriera  is  Portuguese  by  decent)." 

While  on  the  North  American  continent, 
Perriera  pursues  his  love  of  musicals  —  favorites 
are  Evita  and  Man  of  LaMancha  ,  as  well  as  his 
love  of  movies  like  The  Princess  Bride  and  The 
Big  Chill  . 

About  this  academic  world,  Perriera  con- 
cludes, "UNR  is  a  little  sheltered,  but  it  is  the 
real  world  in  that  you  can  be  joyful  one  day  and 
rejected  the  next.  College  should  '--» a  fun  thing. 
You  shouldn't  wake  up  and  worry  about  flunk- 
ing out  —  you've  got  to  balance  it  with  fun.  I'm 
a  classic  example  —  I  had  difficulty  but  look  at 
me  now!" 


"One  of  the  best  ways  to  suc- 
ceed is  to  see  the  classroom  as 
the  real  world." 

-Dave  Hansen 
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and  rejected  the  next. 

-Pete  Perriera 
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ansen  Discovers  Student  Needs 


As  Director  of  New  Student  Programs,  Dave 
Hansen's  responsibilities  are  numerous:  he's  in 
charge  of  student  recruitment,  new  student  ori- 
entation, enrollment  planning  and  the  Federally- 
funded  Upward  Bound  Program.  But  Hansen 
says,  "I  like  to  keep  busy." 

UNR  began  a  comprehensive  recruitment 
program  in  1984,  the  creation  of  Ed  Schoenberg 
to  be  effective  with  an  orientation  program. 
Hansen  himself  visits  seven  area  schools:  once  in 
the  Fall  and  once  in  the  Spring. 

Says  Hansen,  "I  have  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  students'  needs  are  and  exactly  what 
goes  on  in  the  schools. " 

In  his  student  orientation  duties,  Hansen 
helms  the  Student  Orientation  Staff  (S.O.S). 
Created  in  1979,  S.O.S.  is  made  up  of  40-50 
student  volunteers  that  help  integrate  new  stu- 


dents into  college  life.  "We  want  people,"  said 
Hansen,  "who  will  help  people  make  the  ad- 
justment as  well  as  help  themselves  to  better 
leadership." 

The  Upward  Bound  Program  was  begun  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  students 
whose  parents  did  not  attend  college  and  who 
don't  have  the  financial  means  to  go.  During  the 
summer,  the  program  offers  recreational  as  well 
as  academic  activities.  Throughout  the  school 
year,  students  may  attend  weekly  tutorials  and 
special  Saturday  sessions.  UNR's  student  di- 
rectors and  counselors  help  students  utilize  re- 
sources on  campus  and  to  see  just  what  college 
life  is  really  like. 

Dave  Hansen  has  been  with  UNR  for  nine 
years.  His  wife  of  18  years,  Beverly,  was  his  high 
school  sweetheart  in  Pennsylvania.  The  whole 


Hansen  clan  —  including  children  Brian, 
Amanda  and  Brad  —  moved  to  Reno  in  1978. 

Hansen  himself  is  an  alum  of  UNR.  He 
received  his  doctorate  degree  in  education  in 
1985.  Both  he  and  Beverly  "love  the  University, 
the  people  and  the  area."  The  Hansen  children 
are  very  popular  among  S.O.S  members  who, 
"usually  adopt  a  kid  and  spoil  them.  But  our 
kids  have  definitely  benefitted  from  them  — 
they're  good  role  models." 

In  his  CAPS  class,  Hansen  lectures  on  how  to 
be  a  better  student:  "One  of  the  best  ways  to 
succeed  in  school  is  to  see  the  classroom  as  the 
real  world.  A  university  has  the  tools  to  prepare 
students  for  the  real  world.  Whether  or  not  the 
university  puts  those  tools  to  use  makes  the 
institution  good  or  great." 
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enate  Moves  Forward  After  Audit 


.  .  .  "Til  the  out  da\ 
When  tht  Senate  met  the  people. 

And  tht)  knelt 

That  it  u. is  much  mart  than  a  hunch. 

That  this  \tar 

VCntilJ  belong  to  the  students. 

That's  the  nay  tht)  all  became 

Tht  Senate  Bunch. 

So  it  was  proclaimed.  The  Year  of  the 
Student,''  and  the  ASUN  Senate  began  its  year 
bv  reaching  out  to  the  students.  To  remedy  a 
lack  ot  participation  and  to  increase  awareness, 
the  Senate  decided  to  re-examine  the  structure 
and  operation  ot  ASUN. 

The  self-study  consisted  ot  two  parts:  an 
audit  ot  both  ASUN  and  the  Bookstore  and  a 
consultation  by  Paul  Bloland,  an  expert  on  stu- 
dent government  operations.  The  study  turned 
up  interesting  results:  ASUN  found  that  it 
wasn't  set  up  to  properly  and  efficiently  rep- 
resent all  ot  the  students  ot  UNR  . 


One  suggestion  taken  into  consideration  was 
to  add  more  seats  to  the  Senate  representing 
people  such  as  international  students.  Carl  Gat- 
son,  ASUN  president,  feels  that  this  was  one  ot 
the  more  important  issues  "Ever)'  undergrad- 
uate student  contributes  S2.3?  ot  each  credit  to 
ASUN  whether  they  want  to  or  not,  and  it  they 
don't  participate  it's  like  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. 

To  increase  visibility,  the  Senate  rotated  its 
meeting  places.  The  Senate  met  every  Wednes- 
day at  5:30  —  in  the  Senate  Chambers,  on  the 
lawn  of  )TU,  the  Pine  Room,  the  Nye  Hall 
lounge  and  other  places  on  campus  that  helped 
make  them  more  visible 

The  1987-88  Senate  can  be  typified  as  more 
prudent  than  previous  years  as  a  direct  result  ot 
the  self-study  Discussion  among  senators  on 
most  issues  —  pressing  or  not-so-pressing  — 
often  led  meetings  to  last  beyond  8pm 


"If  they  don't  participate,  it's 
like  taxation  without  represen- 
tation." 

-Carl  Gatson 
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In  hopes  of  attracting  mure  student  participation,   the 
ASUN  Senate  holds  Us  meeting  on  the  laun  ofJTU. 
I  scream!  You  scream!  Dean  Travis  Linn  and  ASUN 
President   Carl   Gatson  partake   oj   the   Senate's   banana 
social. 
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"Once  I  leave  office  I  will 
have  done  all  I  could  to  reach 
the  students." 

-Carl  Gatson 
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ipagg  Hooks  A  Big,  Bright  Future 


To  fish  or  not  to  fish?  That  is  the  question 
Andre  Fagg,  ASUN  Senate  President,  must  face 
whenever  she  has  spare  time.  The  joy  of  fishing 
stems  from  her  childhood  in  Northern  Nevada, 
where  places  such  as  Wild  Horse  Reservoir  still 
serve  as  happy  hideaways. 

"Whenever  I'm  hatin'life,  I  like  to  get  away 
and  go  fishing.  I  love  being  surrounded  by  the 
peace  and  quiet  .  .  .  it's  so  beautiful.''  said  the 
native  Nevadan. 

Serving  as  the  voice  of  the  senators,  Fagg 
coordinates  their  efforts.  Her  job  also  includes 
providing  information  to  the  senators  prior  to 
each  senate  meeting,  having  all  agendas  pre- 
pared  in  order  to  run  the  meeting,  and  bringing 
in  speakers  to  educate  the  senate. 

"It  is  important  to  treat  all  the  senators 
equally,"  said  Fagg.  "There  is  a  confidentiality 
that  remains  constant  between  me  and  each  of 


the  senators.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  enjoy 
working  with  every  one  of  them." 

Fagg,  a  marketing  and  English  major,  de- 
scribes her  college  career  as  "  ...  fun.  I've 
learned  a  lot  —  not  necessarily  educationally. 
I've  learned  how  to  work  around  and  deal  with 
people.  The  interaction  with  different  people  is 
my  favorite  part." 

The  motivation  level  of  the  senate  makes 
Fagg's  job  easier.  She  believes  the  senate  has  a 
better  environment  than  the  senate  she  was  a 
part  of  last  year  after  the  completion  of  the  audit 
and  the  senate's  self-study. 

"Every  senator  has  positive  views  and  an 
optimistic  attitude,"  said  Fagg.  "It  was  a  very 
hard  thing  for  last  year's  senate  to  speak  up  for 
the  audit.  I  always  thought  administrators 
would  take  care  of  a  situation  like  we  had.  I 
guess  just  because  you're  an  adult  doesn't  mean 


you're  living  in  the  real  world." 

Speaking  of  the  real  world,  Fagg  considers 
college  life  as  close  to  the  real  world  anyone  can 
get. 

"College  is  one  of  the  biggest  parts  of  life.  I 
may  have  an  idealistic  view  of  the  real  world, 
but  I  don't  think  I've  lived  a  sheltered  life," 
explained  Fagg.  "Everything  I  do  —  every  role  I 
play  —  is  like  a  practice  session  for  real  life." 

Because  Fagg  has  always  resided  in  Nevada, 
she  is  looking  forward  to  traveling  out  of  state  in 
her  near  future. 

"I  want  to  get  a  taste  of  the  outside,  but  I 
know  I'll  come  back.  Nevada  is  my  home."  said 
the  brown-eyed,  22  year  old. 

"Because  of  the  things  I  have  done,  and  the 
people  I  have  met  in  college,"  said  Fagg, "I  am 
excited  and  eager  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life." 
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atson  Reaches  For  His  Goals 


Most  days,  ASUN  President  Carl  Gatson 
could  be  found  in  his  office  between  classes 
working  or  studying  —  his  door  always  open. 

Gatson  said.  It  is  important  tor  the  students 
to  teel  welcome.  Making  students  feel  more 
comfortable  about  being  around  the  ASUN 
Senate  was  one  of  the  president's  main  goals 
after  the  results  of  ASUN's  selt-study  were 
released.  The  basic  message  from  the  study  was 
that  ASUN.  because  of  internal  and  organ- 
izational problems,  was  not  reaching  the  stu- 
dents. 

Gatson's  other  goals  for  his  term  of  office 
included  letting  people  know  about  how  ASUN 
works,  letting  them  know  about  the  period  of 
transition  ASUN  is  in  and  letting  them  know 
that  ASUN  is  for  the  students. 

Gatson  said  there  was  a  large  need  for  more 
participation  by  the  students.  When  he  came 
into  office  in  March  of  '87,  he  was  told  that  the 


main  problem  with  students  was  they  |ust  don't 
care.  But  Gatson  didn't  believe  it.  He  telt  the 
students  |ust  weren't  aware  of  ASUN.  Gatson 
set  out  to  make  them  aware. 

One  of  the  ways  he  tried  to  do  this  was  his 
State  of  the  Senate  address.  Gatson  said  his  first 
speech  wasn't  received  as  well  as  he  had  hoped, 
but  it  may  have  been  because  it  was  not  pub- 
licized in  the  proper  way. 

The  rotating  meeting  locations  were  another 
way  Gatson  had  hoped  to  reach  out  to  the 
students.  Even  these  were  not  as  well  attended  as 
he  had  anticipated. 

Gatson  began  to  believe  that  the  problem 
might  be  student  apathy,  but  that  didn't  stop 
him  from  trying  to  get  them  involved. 

Being  visible  to  the  students  all  year  long  is 
something  Gatson  didn't  stop  doing.  Even  dur- 
ing periods  when  the  Sagebrush  was  being  crit- 
ical of  the  senate's  activities,  Gatson  was  happy 


to  be  there:  "If  we  are  in  the  newspaper,  that 
means  we're  doing  something,  and  the  students 
will  find  out  about  it." 

Something  else  Gatson  wanted  to  do  was 
eliminate  the  self-serving  image  the  senate  had 
acquired.  In  years  past,  he  said,  the  senate  did 
do  things  that  seemed  only  to  benefit  them  or  a 
small  section  of  the  student  body,  and  he  want- 
ed that  changed. 

Overall,  Gatson  wanted  ASUN  to  be  what 
the  organization  should  be:  a  group  that  serves 
the  students  through  representation  and  student 
participation. 

With  one  last  thought  for  the  students,  Gat- 
son says,  "Once  I  leave  office,  I  will  have  done 
all  I  could  to  reach  the  students.  After  that,  it  is 
up  to  them.  The  senate  can't  do  it  by  them- 
selves." 
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"Just  because  you're  an  adult 
doesn't  mean  you're  in  the  real 
world.'' 

-Andre  Fagg 
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aylor  Sees  Fun  Future  In  3-D 


Who's  that  girl?  No,  the  girl  with  the  short 
brown  hair,  turned  up  collar  and  a  walk  like  a 
Mexican  jumping  bean.  It's  Melissa  Taylor, 
ASUN  Vice-President  of  Activities  and  she 
walks  that  way  because  she  is  never  without 
something  to  do. 

Taylor  said  that  her  position  was  "terribly 
time  consuming"  and  during  a  major  event 
week  like  Winter  Carnival  or  Mackay  Week  she 
could  spend  all  her  waking  moments  on  the  job. 
With  events  starting  early  in  the  morning,  con- 
tinuing all  through  the  day  and  into  the  night,  it 
wasn't  surprising  to  find  that  the  quiet  mo- 
ments were  few.  But  even  with  midterms  bog- 
ging her  down  in  the  midst  of  Homecoming 
week,  for  example,  Taylor  still  insisted  the  job 
was  fun  and  "the  best  experience  a  college 
student  could  ever  have." 


Taylor's  main  goal  during  her  term  was 
"entertainment  with  a  twist".  She  sought  to 
provide  the  students  with  different  kinds  of 
study  diversions.  During  her  term  of  office, 
ASUN  moved  away  from  having  a  lot  of  dances 
simply  because  the  University  didn't  have  ad- 
equate facilities  to  hold  them.  But  Taylor  said, 
"That's  perfectly  fine  with  me." 

Taylor  attended  conferences  out  of  town,  such 
as  the  NACA  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  to 
research  ideas  and  activities  that  were  successful 
at  other  schools.  It  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  her  to  find  out  what's  going  on  around  the 
nation's  schools  said  Taylor.  "We  could  take 
ideas  from  other  schools,  implement  them  and 
call  them  our  own!!,"  joked  Taylor. 

And  what  about  the  real  world?  "It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  the  students  in  touch  with  the 


real  world  by  offering  activities  other  than  party- 
ing," said  Taylor.  Lectures  by  such  people  as 
Ollie  North's  courier,  the  Governor,  and  pop- 
ular satirical  columnist,  P.J.  O'Rourke  was  just 
one  example  of  how  Taylor  tried  to  do  just  that. 

How  does  Taylor,  herself,  relate  to  the  real 
world?  "My  life  tends  to  stay  in  the  real  world 
because  of  the  way  I  have  to  juggle  my  time.  I 
don't  have  time  to  fantasize  or  escape  too  often 
because  I  can't  just  tell  an  important  agent  to 
call  me  back  because  I  have  a  test  or  a  party  to 
go  to,"  she  said. 

"In  the  real  world,  you  must  learn  to  pri- 
oritize your  responsibilities,  and  my  job  certainly 
taught  me  to  do  that.  Now  I  stay  within  the 
realms  of  reality." 

That  from  someone  who  says  her  natural 
parents  are  Fred  and  Ethel  Mertz  .  .  . 


"UNR  is  almost  the  real 
world.  I  hope  the  real  world  is 
just  as  good." 

-Karen  Strating 
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"In  the  real  world,  you  must 
learn  to  prioritize  your  respon- 
sibilities .  .  . 

-Melissa  Taylor 
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trating's  All  Shook  Up  Over  Future 


As  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Finance  and 
Publications,  Karen  Strating's  time  is  filled  with 
hours  of  meetings  each  week  —  Senate  meet- 
ings, Publications  Board  and  Finance  Control 
Board   meetings,    Executive   Council    meetings 

.It  would  seem  that  most  of  Strating's  time  is 
spent  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  table  with  gavel  in 
hand. 

Though  her  job  is  guided  by  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order,  Strating's  life  is  energetic  and  varied. 
Born  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Strating  grew 
up  in  the  Midwest  —  Ames,  Iowa  to  be  exact. 
She  moved  to  Reno  during  her  sophomore  year 
of  college.  Why  Reno?  "Have  you  ever  lived  in 
the  Midwest?"  asks  Strating,  "Actually,  I  had 
visited  my  parents  here  and  I  loved  it.  The 
weather  can't  be  beat,  and  Lake  Tahoe  is  the 
most  beautiful  place  on  Earth. 

This  is  Strating's  fifth  year  at  UNR.  She  is 
majoring  in  Marketing  with  a  minor  in  Jour- 


nalism/Advertising. She  describes  her  college 
career  thus  far  as,  "great,  but  not  because  of 
studies.  It's  the  other  things  that  help  me  grow 
and  learn  along  the  way."  Those  "other  things" 
include  working  of  the  staff  of  the  Sagebrush, 
spending  a  semester  on  the  London  Study  Pro- 
gram, becoming  Ad  Manager  for  the  Sagebrush 
,and  finally,  becoming  an  elected  member  of  the 
ASUN  Senate. 

Strating's  future  doesn't  hold  political  as- 
pirations, she  says.  "I  got  involved  here  because 
I  had  a  real  concern  for  publications  and  seeing 
students'  money  spent  wisely.  I  had  some  ideas 
for  the  publications.  I'm  confident  that  this  is 
going  to  be  the  most  successful  year  in  the  five 
years  I've  been  here,  if  not  ever." 

As  for  the  Finance  Control  Board,  Strating 
said,  "I  wanted  to  spread  the  wealth.  But  the 
groups  that  benefit  have  to  be  held  accountable 
for  spending  the  money  responsibly,"  she  said. 


In  her  spare  time,  of  which  she  has  little, 
Strating  loves  to  read,  "anything  but  textbooks. 
I  haven't  taken  the  English  classes  I'd  like  to,  so 
I'm  catching  up  on  the  classics."  She  also  enjoys 
"hanging  out  in  the  Keystone  Cinema  for  all  the 
good  and  the  trashy  foreign  films." 

After  graduation,  Strating  is  unsure  about  her 
next  conquest.  "I  still  don't  know  about  a 
business  degree.  There's  got  to  be  more  than 
maximizing  profits.  I'm  not  ready  for  the  big 
bad  world  so  I'll  go  to  grad  school.  School  can  be 
very  addictive.  UNR  is  almost  the  real  world, 
and  I'm  scared  to  death,"  she  says  with  a 
laugh, "I  hope  the  Real  World  is  just  as  good." 
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milch  Takes  The  Fifth 


As  ASUN  Legal  Services  Director,  John  Paul 
Schlegelmilch  has  handled  cases  from  adoption 
to  wrongful  termination.  "We  handle  all  types 
of  cases,"  said  Schlegelmilch,  "but  our  major 
emphasis  is  on  LL/T  Law,  Minor  Criminal  Law 
and  Domestic  Affairs." 

Schlegelmilch  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
ASUN  Legal  Information  and  Referral  Service 
last  Spring  by  the  ASUN  Executive  Committee 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  ASUN  Senate. 

Over  the  course  of  the  year,  Schlegelmilch  has 
been  responsible  for  providing  students  the  op- 
portunity to  get  free  legal  information  and  ad- 
vice in  all  of  their  legal  matters.  Brian  Dav- 
enport, the  ASUN  staff  attorney,  comes  to  the 
University  once  a  week  to  answer  those  question 
that  Schlegelmilch  is  not  able  to  "Brian  has  been 
an  asset  to  our  program.  He  sits  down  and  talks 


about  the  problems  students  face,"  said 
Schlegelmilch. 

The  service  also  has  a  complete  library  of  the 
law  that  effects  Northern  Nevada.  "We  have 
Nevada  Revised  Statutes,  Washoe  County 
Code,  Reno  City  Code,  Sparks  City  Code  and 
the  Board  of  Regent's  Handbook."  In  addition, 
Schlegelmilch  says  the  service  also  offers  refers 
students  to  obtain  attorney  at  discounted  rates. 
The  Legal  Service  has  over  70  area  attorneys  on 
their  referral  list. 

Schlegelmilch,  21,  a  senior  with  a  dual  major 
in  Political  Science  and  Speech  Communica- 
tions, has  plans  to  attend  law  school  next  year. 
He  has  been  active  on  campus  since  he  was  a 
freshman  when  he  was  elected  ASUN  Senator 
for  the  first  time.  He  has  chaired  two  major 
weeks,  is  president  of  the  College  Republicans, 


Law  Club,  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (a  Political  Science 
Honor  Society),  and  is  a  member  of  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  fraterniry,  S.O.S.,  Blue  Key  and  has  been 
active  in  many  other  clubs  on  campus. 

"Becoming  the  ASUN  Legal  Services  Di- 
rector has  provided  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
experience,"  said  Schlegelmilch.  "I  was  able  to 
see  how  our  legal  system  ran  from  first-hand 
experience.  It  provided  me  the  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  people  on  an  everyday  basis. 
The  best  part  of  my  job  was  just  talking  to 
people  and  getting  a  feeling  for  how  different 
people  react  in  different  circumstances." 

"It's  been  a  great  experience  working  with 
ASUN.  I  can  truly  see  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  all  around  me.  I've  had  fun,  and 
hopefully,  I've  helped  some  students  along  the 
way." 
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l\Tayer  Relates  Life  and  Squiggles 


Dealing  with  the  denotative  aspects  of  het  job 
as  ASUN  Public  Relations  Director,  Shelly 
Mayer  says,  "I  am  responsible  tor  promoting  and 
publicizing  all  ASUN  and  related  events."  Con- 
notatively,  she  says,  "I  make  flyers  and  banners 
for  everyone  on  this  earth.  I  ink  til  my  fingers 
fall  off." 

The  exuberant  strawberry  blonde  from  Car- 
son City  has  been  with  ASUN  for  two  years,  and 
most  of  her  time  is  taken  up  by  her  duties  to 
ASUN,  but  occasionally,  she  finds  time  to  pur- 
sue her  Journalism  major  and  her  Speech  and 
An  minors.  Her  graphic  flair  stems  from  her 
childhood.  "I  first  remember  drawing  some- 
thing in  second  grade.  It  was  a  wilderness  con- 
servation poster,"  said  Mayer. 

The  future?  Mayer  says, "Well,  for  this  life, 
I'd  like  to  be  a  creative  ditector  in  a  major 


"I've  had  fun,  and  hopefully, 
I've  helped  some  students 
along  the  way." 

-John  Schlegelmilch 


metropolitan  area.  I  like  traffic,  and  I  love  to  yell 
at  people.  But  then  again,  I'd  also  like  to  work 
in  Disneyland  as  Snow  White." 

Mayer  is  the  first  to  admit  that  she  is  an 
eternal  optimist  and  an  idealist.  She  explains, 
"I'm  idealistic  about  myself  and  tealistic  in  my 
attitudes  toward  other  people.  I  take  people  as 
they  are."  Her  basic  philosophy  is  that  eve- 
rything will  work  through  and  she  no  longer 
worries  about  worrying  about  things.  "Inhale 
red,  exhale  pink,"  she  says,  "I  take  time  out 
every  day  when  I  don't  let  my  brain  do  any- 
thing. This  sets  up  my  day  and  lets  me  know 
what  I  have  to  do." 

When  she's  not  being  clever  or  artistic,  Mayer 
is  catching  up  on  her  metaphysical  reading, 
listening  to  British  music,  running  ("jogging  is 
for  old  people,"  she  says),  writing  and  being 


asked  to  shut  up  in  movies. 

Mayer's  favorite  graphic  element  is  squiggles. 
"They  are  an  important  influence  on  life,"  she 
says,  "they're  up  and  down,  random.  Then 
abruptly,  it  ends."  The  future  of  graphics,  ac- 
cording to  Mayer,  is  more  stylized  because  peo- 
ple will  read  only  what  they  want.  "You  have  to 
get  their  attention,  and  squiggles  are  a  damn 
good  way  to  do  it,"  she  said. 

Mayer  does  not  see  UNR  as  the  real  world. 
"Here,  it's  microencapsulated,  easy  to  swallow. 
But  once  you  get  out,  it  upsets  the  stomach  and 
doesn't  coat  and  soothe  the  way  it  used  to,"  she 
said.  "School  and  jobs  like  this  prepare  you  in 
that  you  learn  about  stress,  which  is  a  big  part  of 
the  real  world.  But  there's  a  camaraderie  here 
you  won't  find  anyplace  else.  School  is  its  own 
frame  of  mind." 


1 
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erious  Fun  &  Games 


"Activities   get   more   exposure 

than  anything  else  ASUN  does." 

-Jeff  Heath 
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Servin'  up  some  good  times'.  Activities  Board  members 
Mike  Shanks,  Jeff  Heath.  Todd  Hardte.  Mike  Schieber, 
Terence  Goldberg,  Stephanie  Fujii,  John  Barsanti  and 
Melissa  Taylor  add  some  spice  to  university  activities. 


According  to  Senator  Todd  Hardie,  "Some  of 
the  wildest  people  in  the  senate  are  on  Activities 
Board.''  Senators?  Wild?  The  two  seem  to  be 
antonyms,  but  not  on  Activities  Board.  Respon- 
sible for  the  ideas  and  coordination  behind  all  of 
the  activities  sponsored  by  ASUN,  the  Activities 
Board  must  approach  its  job  with  imagination  and 
energy. 

In  1987,  Activities  Board  relied  more  on  com- 
mittees than  they  had  in  the  past.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Melissa  Taylor  broke  the  activities  into  six 
committees,  one  for  each  branch  of  activities  that 
included  lecture  series,  movie  series,  performing 
arts,  comedy,  prime  time  (activities  for  older  stu- 
dents) and  music.  Besides  these,  there  were  com- 
mittees for  the  three  major  weeks  —  Home- 
coming, Winter  Carnival  and  Mackay  Week. 

By  working  through  these  committees,  "people 
can  channel  their  energy  into  one  area,"  said 
senator  and  board  member  Jeff  Heath. 

The  committees  wete  responsible  for  the  tiniest 
details  when  planning  an  event.  For  example,  on 
Comedv  Nichr.  the  committee  was  responsible  for 


first,  getting  the  contract  signed  and  a  date  set, 
then  they  had  to  get  the  PR  going.  On  the  day  of 
the  show,  they  had  to  provide  the  comic  with  a 
place  to  stay  and  dinner  (usually  at  Micasa  Too). 

"Not  only  was  activities  board  the  most  fun  to 
be  on,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  time  consuming 
and  difficult,"  said  Heath.  "Activities  get  more 
exposure  than  anything  else  ASUN  does,  and  we 
had  to  try  to  angle  them  towards  as  many  of  the 
students  as  possible." 

Organization  of  major  events  begins  months 
prior  the  actual  date.  The  planning  for  Home- 
coming week  was  begun  in  July  by  chairmen 
Hardie  and  Terence  Goldberg. 

The  day  of  the  croquet  tournament  in  Man- 
zanita  Bow,  Goldberg  was  in  the  ASUN  office 
trying  to  decide  what  they  could  use  for  mallets. 
But  Hardie  quickly  added,  "Even  though  some  of 
the  planning  was  last  minute,  there  was  rarely  a 
time  when  it  looked  like  the  activity  was  prac- 
tically thrown  together,  and  that  was  all  that 
mattered." 


Activities  Board 
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A  Board  of  Big  Bucks 


Of  ASUN's  three  boards,  the  Finance  Control 
Board  is  the  most  controversial. 

FCB,  made  up  of  six  senators,  the  Senate 
president  and  vice-president  of  Finance  and 
Publications,  allocates  funds  for  ASUN  rec- 
ognized organizations.  Groups  that  come  before 
the  Board  with  requests  for  funding  encounter 
FCB's  strict  requirements.  They  will  fund  travel 
to  conferences,  sponsor  a  speaker  to  come  to  the 
organization  for  educational  purposes  and  fund 
attendance  at  an  academic  competition  where 
they're  competing  at  the  collegiate  level. 

FCB  looks  at  the  group  itself,  how  organized 
it  is,  what  activities  they  have  put  on  in  the  past, 
its  campus  and  community  involvement  and  the 
desired  event  or  conference. 

In  the  wake  of  ASUN's  self  audit  last  year, 
Paul  Bloland,  an  expert  on  university  student 
governments,  recommended  that  ASUN  abolish 


FCB.  "ASUN  should  not  be  subsidizing  trips 
and  allocations  to  small  groups  that  don't  ben- 
efit the  entire  student  body,"  he  said. 

Strating  says,  "I  understand  the  audit  rea- 
soning, but  FCB  serves  an  important  purpose. 
We  need  to  re-examine  the  way  we  allocate 
funds." 

In  the  Fall  of  '87,  FCB  stirred  up  controversy 
when  the  Senate  did  not  approve  funding  to  the 
American  Indian  Organization  after  FCB  had 
approved  it.  The  Senate  debated  whether  FCB 
was  following  its  policy  of  funding  professional, 
academic  and  competitive  organizations.  Some 
senators  argued  that  the  A.I.O.  is  a  cultural 
organization. 

Despite  the  controversy,  Strating  said, 
"When  you  allocate  as  much  money  as  we  give 
out,  you're  open  to  close  scrutiny." 


Who  says  Finance  Control  Board  is  stuffy?  Frolicking  in 
the  Fall  leaves  are  members  (back  row)  Carolyn  Weller, 
Karen  Strating,  Andre  Fagg  (proxy),  (front  row)  Neil 
McQueary,  Glenn  Krutz,  Pam  Man,  Phillip  Horner  and 
Craig  Burkett. 


"When  you  allocate  as  much 
money  as  we  give  out,  you're 
open  to  close  scrutiny." 

-Karen  Strating 
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pen,  Sword  &  Budgets 


"This   year,    we   really   got   to 
know  the  publications." 

-Karen  Strating 


Perusing  their  favorite  publications,  the  ASUN  Pub- 
lications Board  Members  are  (back  row)  Brad  Barnard, 
Geoff  Schumacher,  Adam  Fairfield,  Mike  Sullivan, 
(middle  row)  Brian  Kaskie,  Karen  Strating,  Cyndy  Ross, 
Kim  Rusche,  (front  row)  David  Anderson  and  Chad  Jones. 


Every  other  Monday,  in  the  Pine  Room,  these 
familiar  words  ring  out,  "I'd  like  to  call  this 
meeting  to  order  at  5:30."  And  with  two  taps  of 
her  gavel,  Vice-President  of  Finance  and  Pub- 
lications Karen  Strating  commences  the  meeting 
of  the  Publications  Board. 

Because  ASUN  allocates  so  much  money  to 
its  three  publications  —  Brushfire  ,  the  literary 
magazine,  receives  $10,000,  Sagebrush  ,  the 
newspaper,  receives  $18,000,  and  Artemisia  , 
the  yearbook,  receives  $28,000  —  a  board 
consisting  of  the  three  publications'  editors,  the 
Sagebrush  Ad  Manager  and  six  senators  was 
created  to  oversee  the  publications'  budgets 
(which  come  from  student  monies),  and  to 
provide  responsible  critiques  of  the  publications. 
Explains  Strating,  "Pub  Board  assumes  account- 
ability of  ASUN  funds." 

Once  a  month,  editors  are  required  to  present 
a  monthly  budget  report,  detailing  their  re- 
spective expenses.  Board  members  review  the 
outflow  of  the  budget  to  assure  responsible 
spending. 


Normally,  a  Pub  Board  meeting  includes 
editor  reports  in  which  editors  discuss  progress 
and  problems  with  their  publications,  a  report 
from  the  Ad  Manager  in  which  totals  for  ad 
revenue  are  detailed,  questions  from  the  senators 
and  discussion  of  old  and  new  business. 

How  effective  is  Pub  Board  at  what  it  does? 
Strating  says  there  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in 
effectiveness:  "Senators  don't  have  the  back- 
ground information  on  how  a  publication  ac- 
tually runs.  It  is  difficult  for  senators  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  the  editors  face  every 
day.  That  part  is  hard,  but  they  are  very  ef- 
fective in  regard  to  the  budgets." 

Strating  feels  that  when  the  editors  are  se- 
lected by  the  Board,  which  usually  takes  place  in 
May,  they  are  given  a  great  deal  of  freedom. 
"Pub  Board,"  she  says,  "is  concerned  about 
being  informed.  We  toured  the  Sagebrush  of- 
fices after  a  meeting.  That  was  very  helpful. 
This  year  we  really  got  to  know  about  the 
publications." 
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Jq<j(iciql  Council 


T  ook  Out  Judge  Wapner 


At  UNR,  they're  the  closest  thing  we've  got 
to  the  People's  Court  .  Nevermind  that  this 
group  of  five  consists  of  students.  Around  here, 
they  are  the  wise  voice  of  the  law. 

Technically,  the  Judicial  Council  hears  dis- 
ciplinary cases  —  everything  that  the  Greek  and 
Residence  Hall  disciplinary  boards  have  ap- 
pealed, as  well  as  cases  involving  campus  rule 
violations  that  don't  apply  to  any  of  the  other 
judicial  councils. 

After  the  case  is  presented,  the  council  de- 
liberates and  decides  guilt  or  innocence.  They 
then  pronounce  sentence. 

Sentences  range  from  warnings  to  expulsion 
from  the  university.  "Once  expelled,  a  student 
may  never  re-enter  the  institution." 

In  its  history,  the  Judicial  Council  has  done 
some  of  each.  Heck  says,  "The  sentencing  de- 
pends on  the  severity  of  the  crime  and  the 
willingness  of  the  student  to  correct  his  or  her 
action." 

Once  a  sentence  is  pronounced,  the  final 
decision  is  left  with  President  Joseph  Crowley. 


"President  Crowley  has  only  overturned  2  or  3 
decisions  in  the  last  several  years,"  said  Heck. 

To  become  a  member  of  Judicial  Council,  a 
candidate  must  undergo  a  lengthy  interviewing 
process.  A  committee  of  other  campus  judicial 
councils  and  the  ASUN  executive  officers  is  the 
first  hurdle.  Applicants  are  screened,  and  the 
potential  members  must  then  be  interviewed  in 
front  of  the  ASUN  Senate. 

Member  Mia  Keating  was  on  the  disciplinary 
board  for  Tri  Delta  sorority  as  well  as  the  Greek 
disciplinary  board.  "I  applied  because  it  was 
something  I  was  capable  and  competent  doing," 
she  said. 

Member  Jack  Hanifan,  a  Resident  Assistant 
for  Nye  Hall,  applied  because,  "I  wanted  to  see 
the  residence  halls  fairly  represented  on  the 
board,"  he  said. 

In  this  legal  reality,  is  UNR  the  Real  world? 
Chief  Justice  Heck  replied,  "Well,  we  don't 
treat  it  like  the  real  world.  The  sentences  aren't 
as  heavy  as  they  are  in  the  real  world." 


Doing  it  "buy"  the  books.  Judicial  Council  members 
David  Gibeau,  Anne-Marie  Alexander,  Jack  Hanifan, 
Mia  Keating  and  Matthew  Heck  practice  what  they  don't 
preach  in  the  bookstore. 


"We  don't  treat  it  (UNR)  like 
the  real  world.  The  sentences 
aren't  as  heavy  .  .  . 

-Matthew  Heck 
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"UNR  is  the  real  world,  but 
we're  not  fighting  like  in  the 
business  world." 

-Revae  Henry 


M 


ann  Journeys  Down  the  Holler 


Rita  Mann  the  new  ASUN  business  manager, 
stepped  into  a  volatile  position.  Former  business 
manager  Gary  Brown  resigned  his  position  in 
June  of  '87.  After  his  resignation,  a  revealing 
audit  of' the  ASUN  books  and  many  accusations 
were  voiced  in  his  absence. 

Mann  worked  to  put  all  that  in  the  past.  "1 
applauded  student  leaders  tor  the  audit,"  she 
said  "1  couldn't  correct  what  Gary  Brown  did 
or  didn't  do  because  I  wasn't  here.  It  was  time 
to  forget  all  that.  We  did  and  made  this  year  a 
positive  year.'' 

During  her  first  year,  Mann  was  impressed 
with  the  student  leaders,  editors  and  managers. 
Tin  amazed  that  the  leaders  could  develop 
such  leadership  skills  .it  such  a  young  age,''  she 
said.  "I  look  back  to  when  I  was  20  or  2  I  and  I 
h.ul  not  developed  my  writing,  organizational  or 


people  skills.  I  was  nothing  compared  to  these 
guys.'' 

Growing  up  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
of"  West  Virginia  —  the  only  child  in  a  family  of 
I  1  to  attend  college  —  Mann  has  had  obstacles 
to  overcome,  including  poverty  and  hillbilly 
backwardness,  to  achieve  the  success  she  has 
found  in  her  four  years  at  UNR.  Growing  up  in 
Bud  Mountain  instilled  Mann  with  old- 
fashioned  values:  "We  worked  hard  to  get  what 
we  got,''  she  said.  "And  it's  carried  over  to  my 
job.  I  have  to  earn  what  I  get  paid.  You  didn't 
get  nothin'  in  my  family  if  you  didn't  work  for 
it." 

Mann  attended  Marshall  University  in  Hun- 
tington, W.Va.,  where  she  worked  full-time  in 
student  services  while  at  the  same  time,  earning 
her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees. 


College  prepared  her  for  some  of  the  name- 
calling  she  would  experience  in  discipline  po- 
sitions both  in  West  Virginia  and  at  UNR:  "1 
was  so  naive,"  she  said.  "1  was  afraid  people 
would  laugh  at  me  because  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  world  and  I  didn't."  But 
after  her  first  year,  she  was  no  longer  labeled  a 
"hillbilly"  or  a  "hick." 

Stretching  back  to  her  colorful  childhood, 
Mann  is  a  creature  of  positive  thinking.  "I  can't 
be  positive  every  day  of  my  life,  but  most  days  I 
have  to  be,"  she  said.  Tin  not  a  bit  of  good  to 
anybody  if  I'm  depressed  or  negative." 

About  her  new  position,  Mann  says,  "It's  a 
challenge.  I  make  mistakes.  I  can't  grant  eve- 
rybody's wishes.  I  won't  change  the  world,  but 
that's  not  my  style.  My  style.-'  Sit  back  and  make 
the  changes  that  need  to  be  made." 
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ecretaries  Build  Solid  Foundation 


They  Jo  the  paperwork,  answer  the  phones 
and  run  the  student  government.  But  under- 
neath the  smiles  and  the  correction  fluid,  the 
stress  lies  dormant.  It  has  been  a  grueling  year 
for  the  ASUN  secretaries,  especially  lor  As- 
sistant  Business  Manager  Revae  Henry.  Henry, 
a  sophomore  Education  maior,  has  been  with 
ASUN  tor  three  years.  Her  work  place  was 
disrupted  when  the  results  ol  an  ASUN  selt- 
audit  were  revealed. 

The  audit  was  upsetting,"  says  Henry,  but 
we're  back  on  track  now.  We  just  needed  ideas 
on  what  to  do."  Because  of  a  high  turnover  rate 
with  ASUN  secretaries,  Henry  says  her  effi- 
ciency is  jeopardized.  "The  lack  of  help  hurts, 
and  it  showed  in  the  bad  review  we  got  in  the 
audit.  VCVve  become  more  accountable,  but 
we're  still  behind." 

With  the  departure  of  Suzy   Fuller  in   Oc- 


tober, Henry  was  virtually  on  her  own.  Henry 
misses  Fuller  both  as  a  tnend  and  as  an  efficient 
office  worker:  "Suzy  was  friendly  with  people, 
and  that  is  hard  to  find. 

Fuller  had  been  with  ASUN  for  over  two 
years  in  the  position  ol  receptionist  secretary. 
She  says,  "I  just  didn't  have  time  what  with 
schooHshe's  a  senior  in  Business  Administration 
and  Finance)  and  family  (she  and  her  husband 
Gary  have  a  two  year-old  daughter,  Sarah).  But 
it  was  tun.  The  best  part  was  meeting  Revae  and 
all  of  the  ASUN  officers." 

To  fill  the  gap,  Henry  hired  two  new  part- 
time  student  secretaries.  Sundae  Cloe  became 
the  new  receptionist/secretary,  and  Kelly  Leahy 
was  hired  as  the  new  Senate  secretary.  But  there 
was  still  a  need  tor  more  help.  In  November,  a 
full-time  State  employee  position  was  opened. 
Said  Henry  with  both  a  smile  and  a  frown,  "It 


this  position  isn't  filled  by  April,  I'm  quitting." 
When  asked  how  she  balances  a  full-time 
career,  school  and  a  home  life  with  her  husband, 
Scott,  Henry  replies,  "I'm  superwoman.  No, 
really,  it's  hard.  We  do  our  homework  together, 
and  we  have  grilled  cheese  sandwiches  every 
night  because  I  don't  have  time  to  cook.  But  my 
job  is  fun,  and  it  won't  last  forever." 

After  having  been  a  part  of  UNR  for  so  long, 
Henry  concludes  that  UNR  is  the  real  world:  "I 
know  I'm  in  the  real  world,  I  have  bills  to  pay. 
Here,  we're  in  the  real  world,  but  we're  not 
fighting  like  in  the  business  world."  She  adds, 
"What  really  irks  me  about  the  real  world  is 
when  I  come  back  from  lunch  in  the  Summer 
and  I  see  all  these  people  sunbathing  in  Man- 
zanita  Bowl." 
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"I   won't   change   the   world, 
but  that's  not  my  style." 
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-Rita  Mann      -  ~-~-  "  -  " 
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Newspaper 
Spices  up 
Tuesdays  & 
Fridays 

Sagebrush  entered  this  year,  its  94th  as 
UNR's  student  newspaper,  with  a  commitment 
to  excellence. 

Last  year,  production  manager  Bryan  Allison 
radically  changed  the  Sagebrush's  appearance 
from  a  traditional  newspaper  format  to  a  mod- 
ern, computer-aided  design.  The  result:  the  pa- 
per's look  progressed  into  the  1980s. 

Also  last  year,  the  Sagebrush  editors  adopted  a 
philosophy  of  providing  the  stories  behind  the 
headlines.  Variety  editor  John  Trent  and  sports 
editor  Geoff  Schumacher  in  particular  strived  to 
provide  Sagebrush  readers  with  in-depth  articles. 

With  last  year's  success,  the  new  Sagebrush 
staff  had  a  lot  to  live  up  to. 

"The  Sagebrush  .  .  . 
has  evolved  into  an  objective, 
professional  news  source  for 
all  of  UNR." 


With  Allison,  photo  editor  Adrian  Fox  and 
now-editor  Schumacher  returning  to  the  staff, 
and  with  a  talented  group  of  new  editors  —  Gil 
Ehason,  Heidi  Walters  and  Rick  Hoover  — 
there  was  no  way  the  Sagebrush  could  fail. 

This  year,  the  writing  in  the  Sagebrush  im- 
proved and  matured,  the  reporting  became 
more  aggressive  and  complete  and  the  design 
became  mote  precise  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Over  the  years,  the  Sagebrush  has  gone 
through  numerous  changes.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished —  anonymously  and  without  permission 
—  on  Oct.  19,  1893,  under  the  banner  of  the 
Student  Record  . 

The  Sagebrush  has  come  a  long  way  in  94 
years.  It  started  with  a  secret  meeting  in  a  local 
church  in  1893  and  has  evolved  into  an  ob- 
jective, professional  news  source  for  all  of  UNR. 


Sagebrush  Staff  Members:  (back  row)  Paul  Horn.  Rick  Hoover,  Adrian  Fox,  (middle  row)  Mark  Nowlin,  Bryan  Allison,  Geoff  Schumacher, 
(front  row)  Gil  Eliason.  Rhonda  McClary  and  Heidi  Walters. 
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Artistic  Journal    Makes 
Radical  Changes 


1988  Brushfire  editor,  Mike  Sullivan,  made 
some  revolutionary  changes  in  UNR's  only  lit- 
erary magazine. 

First  of  all,  he  turned  it  into  a  biannual 
publication  —  the  first  issue  came  out  in  De- 
cember '87,  and  the  second  edition  was  slated  to 
appear  in  April  or  May. 

Second,  Sullivan  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  magazine's  printing  by  having  it  published 
by  UNR's  own  printing  services. 

Traditionally,  Brushfire  has  been  the  only 
published  outlet  for  UNR's  creative  and  artistic- 
population.  It  includes  poetry,  art  and  short 
stories.  Submissions  were  rarely  left  out. 

1988  was  a  watershed  year  for  the  Brushfire  . 
And  with  only  a  staff  of  three  —  Sullivan, 
production  manager  Bryan  Allison  and  art  ed- 
itor Mark  Nowlin,  it  evolved  into  a  first-class 
literary  and  artistic  journal. 
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Artemisia  Staff  Members:  (back  row)  Chad  Jones.  Neil  Henderson,  Diane  Crowdis.  [front  row)  Tracy  Hicks,  Shelly  Mayer,  Kurt  Hoge,  Dale 
Short  and  Stephanie  Fujii. 


To 
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Yearbook 
Modernizes 
Preserve 
History 

Cramming  an  entire  school  year  into  324 
pages  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  the  1988  Ar- 
temisia staff  attempted  it  with  as  much  energy, 
humor  and  hard  work  as  they  could. 

The  history  of  the  Artemisia  is  a  colorful  one. 
The  name  comes  from  the  botanical  class  of 
sagebrush  plants,  and  it  was  chosen  by  the  first 
yearbook  staff  in  the  late  19th  century. 

Since  it  first  appeared  on  UNR's  campus,  the 
Artemisia  has  gone  through  as  many  shapes  and 
approaches  as  it  has  years.  Because  ASUN's 
Publications  Board  gives  the  publication  editors 
such  freedom,  it  is  basically  up  to  the  in- 
dividuals and  the  staffs  to  create  the  yearbook 
each  year. 

Response  to  some  yearbook 


"The  nudity  has  been  kept  down 


to  a  minimum. 
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editor's  books  did  not  always  meet  with  popular 
approval.  In  fact,  the  1970's  saw  several  mass 
yearbook  burnings.  The  sixties  caught  up  with 
Reno  late:  yearbook's  were  mostly  pictorial, 
many  tried  to  make  "statements."  There  were 
even  problems  with  yearbook  publishers  be- 
cause of  excessive  nudity  in  the  books. 

In  1988,  things  have  calmed  down  a  bit.  The 
nudity  has  been  kept  down  to  a  minimum  and 
the  yearbook  staff  has  set  goals  for  the  future  of 
the  Artemisia  .  1988  Editor  Chad  Jones  said, 
"We  need  to  get  away  from  the  image  that  we 
are  just  a  "Greek  Picture  Book."  The  yearbook 
is  a  historical  document.  It  is  the  year,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  it  can't  be  fun.  A  yearbook  is  also 
for  students,  for  posterity.  It  should  have  a  sense 
of  humor  —  within  the  realm  of  responsibility." 
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Flora  and  fauna.  Surrounded  by  green  shrub- 
bery ag  students  are  able  to  study  the  genetics  of 
plants. 


Weather  or  not  it's  ram  or 
shine,  ag  students  work  in  the 
greenhouse  without  being  subject- 
ed to  a  violent  atmosphere. 

Begun  as  the  basis  of  a  land 
grant  institution,  the  Max  C. 
Fleischmann  College  of  Agricul- 
ture has  remained  a  staple  in 
UNR's  curriculum. 
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Agriculture 


Af 


g  Spurs  Growth 


"The  foundation  of  any  advanced 
civilization  is  its  ability  to  teed  and 
shelter  its  people  .  .  .  through  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology, 
protessionals  in  agriculture  are  con- 
tinually finding  ways  to  insure  an 
abundant  supply  of  products  from  our 
precious  natural  resources.  An  exciting 
joint  venture  between  man  and  nature, 
agriculture  has  proven  to  be  a  con- 
tinual source  of  new  wealth  and  a 
mainstay  in  the  American  economy.'' 

So  begins  the  UNR  College  of  Ag- 
riculture's introductory  pamphlet,  and 
in  a  few  sentences  sums  up  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  school.  It  is  this  phi- 
losophy that  is  the  staple  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  teaches  students  that  the 
field  of  agriculture  can  offer  a  sat- 
isfying and  redeeming  career. 

The  school  also  emphasizes  the 
many  channels  a  student  can  take  in 
the  study  of  agriculture  by  offering 
over  14  programs  which  include  Ag- 
ricultural   Business,    Education,    Hor- 


ticulture, Wildlife  Management,  Vet- 
erinary  Medicine  and  Pest 
Management  among  other. 

The  facilities  of  the  school  provide 
an  excellent  environment  for  Ag  stu- 
dents to  experience  the  field  they  are 
pursuing.  Outdoot  laboratories  located 
close  to  the  campus  conduct  exercises 
in  geology,  watershed  management, 
experimental  crop  lands  and  dairy  cat- 
tle production. 

Among  the  most  notable  labs 
would  be  the  S  Bar  S  Ranch,  a  resident 
intern  facility.  Here,  practical  expe- 
rience can  be  gained  in  several  skill 
levels  and  decision  making  processes. 

Teaching  and  learning  are  not  the 
only  aspects  of  the  college.  "In  five  or 
ten  years  from  now,  people  will  be 
looking  at  the  1980's  as  the  most 
transitional  time  in  agriculture,"  said 
Associate  Dean  Elwood  Miller.  He  also 
added  that  "there  are  winners  and 
losers  in  the  time  of  transition,  but 
there  is  fertile  ground  for  all." 


Dean  Bernard  Jones 


Lunch  time'.  Ag  students  arc  responsible  for  the        An  enlightening  experience.   Agriculture  is  a 
task  of  feeding  the  cows  quality  gram.  much  broader  field  than  just  scooping  stalls.  The 

study  of  cells  is  a  major  factor  in  the  genet  teal  side 

of  the  school. 
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Down  in  the  green  country,  agriculture 
students  hope  for  a  good  crop  us  they 
watch  the  fields  grow. 


Milk.  It  does  a  body  good.  Milk  doesn't 
come  from  a  carton,  it  comes  from  a  cow.  Here, 
an  ag  student  is  up  before  dawn  gathering 
milk  with  an  automatic  milker. 


Weighs  the  beef?  Knowing  the  meat  pound- 
age is  a  critical  part  of  beef  marketing. 


Af 
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In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  technology  and 
means  of  bettering  farming  and  its  tangents  are 
advancing  rapidly.  "The  role  of  agriculture  in  a 
learning  program  is  to  emphasize  that  research  is 
critical;  it  is  a  national  concern,''  said  Miller. 

The  college  has  been  actively  involved  with 
research  projects  at  both  the  state  and  federal 
levels.  Developing  new  strains  of  plants  that  will 
be  resistant  to  high  levels  of  salt  from  the  earth 
and  insects  and  be  able  to  cope  with  low  quality 
and  quantity  of  water  is  just  one  example  of 
specialized  research  currently  being  conducted 
by  the  school. 

Probably  one  of  Miller's  major  concerns  is 
that  every  year  the  number  of  people  decreases 
as  a  whole  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  This 
decrease  is  ironic  in  that  only  three  percent  of 
Americans  earn  a  living  producing  food,  and 
that  25  percent  of  Americans  employed,  work  in 


a  food  related  industry. 

Miller  feels  it  is  another  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  draw  major  attention  to  this  serious 
problem  and  attract  young  people  to  a  career  in 
agriculture  related  industries. 

Miller  says  the  best  type  of  student  is  one  who 
is  looking  for  a  career  that  offers  not  only 
financial  rewards,  but  also  socially  redeeming 
rewards  as  well. 

"The  careers  in  Agriculture  can  be  quite 
satisfying  as  they  make  a  person  feel  as  if  they 
are  making  a  notable  contribution  to  society  as 
well  as  satisfying  their  own  needs,"  said  Miller. 

With  20  percent  of  the  nation's  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  coming  from  agriculture  in  ad- 
dition to  19  percent  of  our  export  earnings,  it  is 
obvious  how  crucial  the  output  of  this  school  is 
to  our  state  and  to  our  nation. 
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Some  frequently  asked  questions  at 
UNR  are:  Where  are  you  from,  what 
part  of  the  state  or  which  high  school? 
Where's  the  bookstore?  What  year  are 
you?  So,  are  you  going  to  the  Wall? 
And  finally,  the  perennial  favorite:  the 
question  in  which  one  tries  to  find 
something  out  about  another's  secret 
identity  .  .  .  What's  you  major? 

Answers  to  this  question  can  vary 
from  art,  chemistry,  music  and  ge- 
ology to  speech  communications, 
criminal  justice,  psychology  and  mil- 
itary science.  If  the  answer  includes 
one  of  these  (not  to  mention  many 
more),  then  that  person  will  be  found 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Science  is 
the  largest  of  the  ten  colleges  on  the 
UNR  campus.  It  is  comprised  of  some 
twenty  departments,  19  of  which  offer 
a  wide  variety  of  majors.  With  over 
3,560  students  declared,  as  of  No- 
vember, 1987,  the  college  has  expe- 
rienced a  7.3  percent  increase  in  en- 
rollment over  the  past  year,  making 


A  touch  of  ye  olde  England  in  Reno.  An  art 
Undent  prepares  her  oun  version  oj  the  popular 
David  Winter  cottages. 


Arts  and  Science  the  fastest  growing 
college  on  the  campus. 

Atts  and  Science  is  quite  different 
from  the  others  at  UNR  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  large,  yet  has  no  one, 
central  building  housing  all  of  its  de- 
partments. The  college's  departments 
can  be  found  in  the  Church  Fine  Arts 
complex,  Frandsen  Humanities,  the 
business  building  and  Mack  Social 
Sciences,  just  to  name  a  few. 

The  stress  of  Arts  and  Science  pro- 
grams is  the  curriculum  of  a  tradi- 
tional liberal  arts  education.  Students 
must  take  courses  in  the  humanities, 
the  social  sciences,  natural  sci- 
ence/mathematics and  foreign  lan- 
guage upon  completion  of  their  de- 
grees. This  is  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  well-rounded  knowledge  of 
varying  areas.  Most  departments  also 
require  students  to  complete  a  minor 
field  of  concentration  —  something 
not  required  by  most  other  depart- 
ments outside  of  Arts  and  Science. 


Dean  Paul  Page 


Using  a  more  scientific  version  of  a  turkey 
baster.  a  science  student  drops  in  to  perform  an 
intricate  experiment. 
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Arts   &   Science   students   have   that 
spark,  that  special  chemistry  that  makes  them 
no  other  students. 


special         Y 
an  like 


Stephen  Cade  Walkmans  while  he  works 
on  finishing  his  latest  project  for  his  visual 
foundations  class. 

Do  Re  Mi  Fa  .  .  .  the  sound  of  music  can 
often  be  heard  in  the  new  wings  of  the  Church 
Fine  Arts  Complex  ..  .  So  La  Ti  Do. 
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Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  is  that  it  includes  approx- 
imately 1,230  undeclared  students  —  students 
who,  upon  acceptance  into  the  university,  are 
not  sure  which  major  to  pursue,  but  are  fairly 
certain  it  will  be  Arts  and  Science  related.  Also, 
any  student  with  no  idea  what  to  specifically 
study  in  terms  of  a  bachelor's  degree  is  au- 
tomatically put  into  Arts  and  Sciences.  Even 
though  these  individuals  are  within  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Science,  their  advising  is  done  by 
Mark  A.  Osborne,  coordinator  of  the  Academic 
Advising  Center,  a  function  of  Student  Services. 

Osborne  explained,  "Undeclared  students  are 
assigned  to  the  Academic  Advising  Center 
which  is  linked  academically  to  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science,  but  the  students  have  the 
flexibility  to  change  majors  to  another  college  if 
they  so  choose." 

With  such  a  large  student  population  and  so 


many  fields  —  majors  from  sociology  to  biology 
to  theater  —  there  is  rising  concern  about  the 
cohesiveness  of  college.  "The  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  is  so  large  and  contains  so  many  dif- 
ferent people  with  many  different  interests  that 
we  decided  to  try  and  do  something  about 
uniting  them  by  forming  the  Arts  and  Science 
Council,"  said  ASUN  Arts  and  Science  Senator 
Jeff  Heath.  New  this  year,  ASC  was  designed 
by  the  seven  ASUN  Arts  and  Science  senators  to 
bring  together  representatives  from  the  19  clubs 
and  organizations  identified  within  Arts  and 
Science  to  better  address  the  needs  of  students 
and  to  make  the  college  stronger. 

"The  College  of  Arts  and  Science  is  big.  It's 
very  big.  And,  with  such  a  variety  of  programs 
and  students,  it's  very  interesting.  In  fact,  it's 
very,  very  interesting  in  a  very  big  way,"  said 
Arts  and  Science  Senator  Todd  Hardie. 


.1 
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Several  Wall  Street  Journals  lie  scat- 
tered across  his  desk.  His  dialogue 
streams  forth  with  words  like, 
"commodities,  future  markets,  equity, 
logistics  and  aggregate  demand  pat- 
terns. "  He  is  Henry  N.  Amato,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Business. 

Amato  sees  the  purpose  of  the  busi- 
ness college  as  one  that  builds  people 
who  are  better  citizens  and  who  will 
one  day  be  captains  of  industry  help- 
ing the  economy  grow  and  supplying 
needed  jobs. 

An  integral  part  of  the  business 
degree  is  the  general  education  com- 
ponent, which  is  composed  of  required 
courses  in  the  liberal  arts.  "Courses  in 
the  humanities  tells  students  who  we 
are  and  where  we  came  from,"  said 
Amato.  "The  math  and  science  builds 
analytical  skills.  We  also  require  either 
a  critical  thinking  or  an  ethics  class." 

Amato  stresses  the  importance  of  a 
well-rounded  education  for  all  busi- 
ness students:  "Only  25  percent  of 
students    find    employment    in    their 


Calculating  their  facts  straight  is  always  a 
priority/or  business  students  as  their  future  could 
depend  on  the  slightest  change  in  a  number.  For 
example,  their  grade. 


majors,  it  is  vital  to  give  a  broad  view 
of  business.  I  don't  care  how  spe- 
cialized they  are,  they  have  to  be  aware 
of  all  aspects  of  business  to  know 
what's  going  on." 

Students  ate  limited  to  basic,  lower- 
level  courses  until  the  junior  year  when 
they  may  begin  to  specialize  and  take 
tl^  upper-level  courses. 

'"lhe  most  popular  field  in  busi- 
ness," says  Amato,  "is  accounting,"  he 
explains.  "There's  a  glamour  about 
accounting.  You  get  a  title,  CPA,  and 
it  is  like  being  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer.  It 
has  the  prestige  of  a  profession. 
There's  also  a  myth  that  accounting  is 
the  highest  paid  of  the  business  pro- 
fessions. Ill  go  out  on  a  limb  and  say 
marketing  is." 

The  heights  and  depths  of  Wall 
Street  during  the  Fall  of  1987  will 
have  an  effect  on  business  schools 
throughout  the  country.  "  Whenever 
the  economy  is  down,  we  end  up  with 
more  students.  Jobs  are  scarce  and 
people  need  credentials." 


Catching  the  latest  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
business  students  prepare  for  the  next  stock  market 
crash. 


Dean  H.N.  Atncto 
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All  work  and  no  play  .  .  .  These  business  stu- 
dents take  a  break  from  the  world  of  data  pro- 
cessing to  think  about  some  fun. 

Catching  a  few  Z's  between  classes  and  meet- 
ings, Mindy  Pantazis  nods  off  with  shoes  off  in  the 
Business  Building  Lounge. 


Emphasizing  that  business  is  more  than  peo- 
ple think,  Amato  say,  "It's  not  the  dirty  work 
and  the  crank  and  grind.  It  involves  risk,  im- 
agination and  creativity.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  choose  from." 

The  Business  School  is  currently  gearing  up 
for  its  newest,  most  ambitious  program  ever: 
The  Center  for  Logistics  Management. 

Amato  defines  logistics:  "There  are  so  many 
different  definitions,  it's  hard  to  pinpoint,  but, 
simply,  its  getting  the  right  product  to  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  condition.  It 
involves  every  aspect  of  business  —  marketing, 
finance,  accounting,  production  —  you  name 
it." 

With  a  goal  to  be  the  biggest  logistics  school 
in  the  country  within  five  years,  Amato  hopes  to 
attract  high-power  students  through  recruiting 
both  on  the  regional  and  national  levels. 

The  program,  still  pending  approval  by  the 


Board  of  Regents  at  time  of  writing,  will  go  into 
effect  immediately.  The  faculty  is  already  on 
campus  and  the  systems  are  in  place.  With  the 
support  the  project  has  received  from  Nevada's 
business  community,  Amato  says,  "This  is  go- 
ing to  put  us  on  the  map  in  this  field.  Industry 
and  education  are  going  to  produce  something 
bigger  than  both  of  them." 

The  school  also  has  a  program  in  the  works  to 
send  students  to  Turrin  University  in  northern 
Italy. 

In  his  world  of  big-time  business,  Amato  sees 
UNR  and  the  business  wotld  as  being  in  the  real 
world  together.  "You  take  a  city  like  Reno:  it  is 
a  one-industry  town  trying  to  develop  new  in- 
dustries, but  it  doesn't  have  the  history.  I  see  the 
teal  world  as  the  present,  and  unfortunately,  the 
past.  At  the  university  level,  the  real  world  is  the 
future." 
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Everybody's  favorite  business  professor  Don 
Winne  goes  over  the  finer  points  of  business  pro- 
cedures. 
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It's  an  endless  stream  of  people  in  and  out  of  the 

six-story  business  building,  completed  in  1984. 

Updated  and  ready  for  new  logistics  programs, 
the  business  building  computer  lab  is  one  the  most 
advanced  on  campus. 
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One  look  at  this  face  and  you'll 

know  why  students  want  to  leach. 

A  student  and  bis  mentor  re- 
late the  rigors  of  student  teach- 
ing. The  first  week  is  always  the 
worst. 
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Walking  imu  Dean  of  Education 
Frank  Meyer's  offue,  ii  in.iy  rcsemblc 
a  /oo  ai  first  glance  —  not  be-causc  t he- 
atmosphere  is  chaoi it,  bin  because  of 
the  pictures  (jt  a  smiling  baby  orang- 
utan anil  other  annuals  hanging  on  the 
wall. 

Like  a  /uu  keeper  loves  his  annuals 
enough  to  teed  (hem  a  proper  diet,  an 
education  major  must  like  young  peo- 
ple in  order  to  relate  to  their  needs 
"Teaching  is  the  second  most  impor- 
tant job  in  the  world  Iking  a  parent  is 
number  one,'  said  Meyer,  leaning 
back  in  his  i  hair 

Meyer,  a  graduate  of  North  Dakota 
State  University  anil  doctoral  recipient 
from  Colorado  State,  is  serious  when 
he  talks  about  his  job  aih\  what  it 
takes  to  be  a  teacher.  He  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  Meyer  taught 
middle  school  and  high  school  anil  lias 
been  a  psychologist  lor  kindergarten 
through  the  twelfth  grade 

According  to  Meyer,  enrollment  in 
the  (  ollege  ol  Education  has  increased 


KO  perienl  in  the  last  four  years  be- 
cause teaihing  is  becoming  a  pres- 
tigious occupation  again  Tin-  starting 
salary  is  around  S  I  7,500.  This  is  a  big 
change  from  SI  $,000  five  years  ago. 

Meyer,  5.  ■>,  is  in  his  fifth  year  as 
dean  of  the  (  ollege  of  Education.  Ik- 
feels  his  job,  besides  dealing  with  the 
every    day    minor    problems,    is    to 

"oversee  the  college's  goals  and  ob- 
jectives and  to  enhance  the  environ- 
ment." but  he  seems  to  think  faculty 
members  have  a  different  impression 
of  his  job.  He  i|Uiikly  added,  "If  you 
go  ask  any  of  the  faculty,  I'm  sure 
you'll  get  a  different  answer.' 

During  the  Fallot  I9H7,  the  college- 
was  in  the  middle  of  changing  its 
curriculum,  and  they  were  working  on 
a  five-year  program,  effective  in  the 
Fall  of  1VSH  The  college  was  also 
working   on   an    Fnglish   .is   a   Second 

Language  program  to  help  teachers 
deal  with  the  number  of  grammar 
school  students  whose  original  lan- 
guage is  not   Fnglish. 


An  energetic  student  leitther  Uiki  >  tin  mm  in  lu       AJter  hours  o/pahis/rtkitig  work  .it  then  iwic/i, 

\wahh  over  the   tjui.iltointl  development   oj  her        refrigeriilort  ttrimml  Rum  fiitiMti  ihemie/m  tin 
i/u,leti/i.  ant  led  in  \tyte. 


Dettn  Vrunk  Meyers 
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"Roger,  ten,  zero,  niner.  We're  coming  in  for  a 
landing.  Do  we  have  permission  oj  buzz  the  tow- 


After  seemingly  endless  hours  of  classroom  the- 
ory, a  student  teacher  finally  gets  the  chance  to 
practice  in  the  "real  world." 
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The  College  of  Education  is  also  tackling  the 
use  of  computers  in  the  classroom.  In  1987, 
there  was  only  a  three-credit  computer  require-' 
ment,  but  there  was  an  option  to  specialize  in 
computers.  Meyer  said  the  best  computer  lab  on 
campus  is  in  the  Education  Building. 

There  were  many  things  the  college  did  to 
prepare  students  for  actual  teaching,  including 
work  in  a  classroom  assisting  teachers,  student 
teaching  for  a  year  and  observation  in  the  Early 
Learning  Center  (ELC). 

The  ELC  is  an  actual  grammar  school  class  of 
23  first,  second  and  third  grade  students,  which 
was  originally  established  by  the  College  of 
Education  and  Washoe  County  School  District. 
At  its  conception,  it  was  a  demonstration  class 
for  observation  of  teaching  techniques  that  had 
five  student  teachers  a  semester.  Later,  it 
evolved  into  one  student  teacher  a  semester,  and 
now,  it  has  only  one  per  year.  It  is  still  used  for 


observation,  but  practicing  teachers  are  invited 
to  come  observe  along  with  the  education  ma- 
jors. 

1987  s  class,  taught  by  Diane  Barone,  had  a 
make-up  like  this:  fifty  percent  of  the  students 
were  from  Sierra  Vista  Elementary  School,  and 
the  other  half  were  from  various  schools  in  the 
district. 

Barone  said  that  kids  in  the  first  grade  who 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  class  are  put  on  a  list  and 
then  she  screens  each  one  of  them.  "I  try  to  get  a 
diversity  of  students:  fast,  slow  and  average 
learners,"  she  said.  "I  do  my  best  to  balance  it 
culturally." 

"Our  main  goal,"  concludes  Meyer,  "  is  to 
bridge  the  gap  from  the  academic  world  to  the 
working  world,  and  to  be  sure  the  students  have 
a  good  foundation  so  they  are  ready  to  work." 
Meyer  feels  that  he  and  his  college  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  attain  that  goal. 


As  computers  become  more  and  more  integrated 
into  school  cumculums.  education  students  must 
keep  up  with  the  newest  technology. 
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Such  pure  innocence  and  sincere  emotion  u 
enough  to  make  anyone  want  to  become  an  ed- 
ucator. 
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A  trio  of  education  undents  share  inside  secrets 
for  effective  communication  with  grade  school  stu- 
dents. 


"Teaching  is  the  second  most  important  fob 
there  is,  being  a  parent  is  first."  said  Education 
Dean  Frank  Meyers. 
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Dr.  Walter  Johnson  thinks  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  has  really  grown 
up. 

"There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes 
in  the  last  five  years  or  so,"  says  John- 
son, an  assistant  dean  at  the  school.  "It 
is  growing  both  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  students  graduating." 

Graduates  of  the  college  draw  above 
the  national  average  in  salary,  he  says, 
which  attests  to  the  confidence  the 
professional  world  has  in  their  ed- 
ucation. 

Major  changes  in  the  faculty  have 
also  been  implemented,  especially  in 
the  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering departments.  According  to 
Johnson,  a  good  deal  less  than  half  the 
engineering  faculty  have  been  at  the 
school  more  than  four  years. 

"Most  of  the  new  faculty  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  field  as  opposed  to 
straight  out  of  college,"  Johnson  says. 
"They  have  strengthened  the  depart- 
ment." 

He  says  much  of  the  faculty  have 


Scoping  out  the  land.  Ed  Barry,  a  civil  en- 
gineering student,  surveys  the  campus  in  his  jaded 
507  Blues. 


distinguished  themselves  on  broad 
levels,  publishing  nationally  and  con- 
ducting research  recognized  in  national 
and  even  international  circles. 

"Compared  to  schools  in  the  West, 
we  offer  a  very  strong  program  as  far 
as  practical  design  and  implementa- 
tion go,"  he  says,  whereas  other 
schools  tend  to  focus  more  on  theory. 

Johnson  says  the  best  thing  about 
the  school  lies  in  its  size.  The  College 
of  Engineering  had  a  1987  enrollment 
of  about  800  students,  and  therefore 
class  sizes  tend  to  be  smaller  than  at, 
for  example,  University  of  California 
schools.  "Students  get  a  lot  more  at- 
tention here,"  he  says. 

The  college  offers  several  courses  of 
study  in  engineering.  Johnson  says  the 
most  popular  is  Electrical  Engineering, 
with  about  half  of  the  students  choos- 
ing to  major  in  that  field. 

Besides  turning  out  high-quality 
graduates,  the  school  serves  the  com- 
munity and  the  world  more  directly 
through  research. 


It's  all  in  the  wrist.  Because  she  follows  step  by 
step  instructions,  this  student  is  able  to  complete 
her  project  accurately  and  efficiently. 


Dean  Jon  A.  Epps 
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The  sky  does  not  have  to  fall  in  order  for 
this  student  to  demonstrate  the  law  of  grav- 
itational force. 

Whoah!  Bigger  than  a  horse  and  twice  as 
ugly,  this  huge  machine  has  got  students  fol- 
lowing a  specialized  riding  manual. 


E 
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Johnson  says  each  of  the  departments  in  the 
Engineenng  College  is  contributing  meaningful 
findings  in  many  key  fields. 

The  Civil  Engineering  department  is  strong 
in  pavements  and  highway  design,  as  well  as 
environmental  pollution  and  water  treatment. 
Mechanical  Engineering  has  been  focusing  on 
heat  transfer  and  fluids  (including  work  on  fluid 
flow  in  the  lungs).  Electrical  Engineering  has 
been  working  on  biomedical  problems  and  ar- 
tificial intelligence,  according  to  Johnson. 

"It's  always  fun  to  look  into  the  future  and 
see  what's  going  to  be,"  he  says. 

Johnson  adds  he  feels  the  school  will  play  a 
key  role  in  the  years  to  come  as  Nevada  di- 
versifies its  economy  and  becomes  more  tech- 
nology-oriented. 

"I  look  forward  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity as  people  recognize  the  importance  of 
diversification,"  he  says. 


For  students,  the  school  encourages  a  creative 
approach. 

A  College  of  Engineering  brochure  stresses 
that  "Undergraduate  students  are  expected  to 
solve  real  problems,  investigate  why  things 
work,  and  actually  invent,  design,  or  develop 
new  products." 

The  brochure  also  notes  that  students  benefit 
from  nationally  recognized  research  work  being 
done  by  faculty  of  the  school,  including  being 
exposed  to  the  latest  advances  in  technology  and 
meeting  important  people  in  business  and  pri- 
vate industry. 

"UNR's  engineering  research  covers  many 
subjects,"  the  brochure  concludes,  "including 
how  to  build  better  and  less  expensive  roads, 
controlling  the  spread  of  pollution,  solving  peo- 
ple's breathing  problems,  and  measuring  the 
amount  of  injury  resulting  from  whiplash." 
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Sparks  can  fly.  Sometimes  experiments  can  be 
hotter  than  a  firecracker  and  require  extreme 
caution  when  conducting  them. 


Reading  a  graph  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks. 
Engineering  students  are  skillfully  trained  to  know 
what  each  and  every  squiggle  means. 

Nice  to  meet  you,  tool  Professors  and  students 
alike  keep  famililiarized  with  all  of  the  equipment 
needed  to  participate  in  the  lab. 
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ome  Ec  —  Where  The  Heart  Is 


Cooking  Cleaning.  Sewing.  Stitch- 


ing. 

These  along  with  similar  activities, 
arc  what  home  economics  art.-  all 
about,  right? 

Wrong. 

But  everyone  in  high  school  who 
took  home  ec  learned  how  to  make 
tapioca  pudding  and  how  to  sew  to- 
gether a  pillow  shaped  like  a  skate- 
board, right' 

Right.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
wide  misconception  or  rhe  professions 
that  deal  with  home  economics  with 
the  course  thev  participated  in  high 
school 

At  the  Sarah  Hamilton 
Fleischmann  School  of  Economics 
there  is  much  more  going  on  than 
scrambling  eggs  and  washing  dishes. 
In  fact,  ir  has  such  a  demanding  cur- 
riculum for  all  of  it's  staff  there  was  no 
way  to  even  interview  the  dean  of  the 
school,  Sharon  Wallace.  One  can  bet 
she's  not  washing  the  laundry. 

"Home  economics  is  a  group  of 
careers    whose    primary    focus    is    im- 


proving the  quality  of  life  for  indi- 
viduals and  families,  whether  it  be 
through  clothing,  diet  nutrition,  tam- 
il\  development,  or  aesthetics."  said 
Dr.  Cathy  Reid,  a  professor  of  nu- 
trition. 

Reid,  who  graduated  from  Utah 
State  with  her  Ph.D.,  is  the  director  of 
undergraduate  group  activities  of  the 
school  of  home  economics.  She  not 
only  trains  people  as  dieticians,  but  she 
also  works  as  a  class  instructor. 

"I  believe  as  an  instructor  I  am  able 
to  give  the  sort  of  current  knowledge 
students  need,  and  hope  that  when 
they  graduate  into  the  real  world  they 
can  make  practical  application  of  that 
knowledge.'    said  Reid. 

The  School  of  home  economics  of- 
fers four  different  programs  which 
each  have  separate  majors.  These  in- 
clude Textile  and  Apparel,  Interior 
Design,  Foods  and  Nutrition,  and 
Consumer  Sciences.  There  is  also  an 
outreach  program  which  deals  directly 
with  families,  from  children  to  ad- 
olescence to  adulthood  to  the  elderly. 
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The  joys  of  a  career 
Ec  are  obvious. 


Home 


Interior  design  majors  display  their  decorated  Finding  refuge  in  the  Fleischmann  Lounge. 

interiors  mi  a  wall  in  the  Fleischmann  Lounge.  Home  Ec  students  are  able  to  study  for  their  classes 

Their  goal  as  Undents  is  to  provide  an  aesthetic  in  relative  peact  and  quiet, 
t  m  ironmenl  for  the  people. 
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With  the  thrill  of  tanking  comes  the  agony  of 
doing  the  dishes.  Home  Ec  students  are  re- 
quired to  participate  in  hands-on  procedures. 

Knowing  she's  a  long  way  from  retiring 
doesn't  stop  this  Home  Ec  student  from  keeping 
up  uith  the  daily  grind. 


H 
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"We  require  students  to  take  basic  courses 
that  cover  all  the  areas  before  their  junior  and 
senior  year  —  that  way  they  have  a  broad 
perspective  of  what  there  is  out  there  in  the 
world  of  home  economics,"  explained  Reid. 
"We  call  it  the  Home  Ec  'core'  ...  it  gives  an 
individual  an  understanding  of  the  outside 
world." 

What  is  expected  from  a  home  economics 
student  varies  by  major.  For  example,  a  student 
who  majors  in  Food  and  Nutrition  must  take 
courses  such  as  chemistry,  psychology,  human 
development,  social  science,  anatomy  and  Eng- 
lish. There  is  one  quality  all  home  economics 
students  must  have  according  to  Reid,  and  that 
is  the  ability  to  help  other  human  beings  in  a 
kind  and  confident  manner. 

The  ratio  of  incoming  students  compared  to 
the  percentage  of  job  placement  rates  close  to 
100. 


"There  is  a  relatively  good  placement  of  students 
with  degrees,"  said  Reid.  "  Knowing  where  alum- 
nus stand  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  successful  job 
market  there  is  in  home  economics." 

Technology  has  etched  itself  into  the  professions 
of  the  school.  From  microprograms  which  assist 
people's  dietary  habits  to  computers  which  teach 
children  how  to  speak  and  spell,  technology  has 
integrated  itself  into  everyday  life. 

"The  main  perspective  we  focus  on  is  not  really 
the  computer  itself.  It's  more  the  impact  of  the 
computer.  We  help  families  and  individuals  adapt 
well  enough  to  cope  with  the  current  changes," 
emphasized  Reid.  "We  help  people  recognize  and 
accept  the  conveniences  of  our  modern  world." 

Perhaps  the  next  generation  will  take  a  high 
school  home  economics  course.  Perhaps  when  they 
go  to  class,  they  will  not  sit  down  to  a  sewing 
machine,  instead  they  will  sit  down  to  an  IBM. 
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ust  The  Facts  Ma'am 


It  happens  all  the  time,  all  around 
us.  They've  been  doing  it  for  centuries. 
You  do  it,  I  do  it.  We  can't  help 
ourselves,  it  just  happens.  Sometimes 
we  think  about  it,  often  we  don't. 

Communication. 

There  is  no  way  around  it.  Every 
move  we  make,  we  communicate. 
Through  body,  through  electronics, 
through  symbols,  through  earth,  we 
communicate.  Some  of  us,  however, 
communicate  better  than  others.  Some 
of  us  can  communicate  just  by  draw- 
ing a  bold  box  around  the  written 
word.  Some  of  us  can  take  the  lan- 
guage and  use  it  as  the  main  tool  of  a 
career.  They  relate  to  people,  they  ad- 
vertise, they  inform,  they  record,  they 
set  moods  and  radiate  style. 

Journalism  is  the  link  between  the 
immediate  world  we  live  in  and  the 
real  world  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Everyday,  millions  of  people  rely  on 
journalists  to  correct  that  gap.  With- 
out them,  society  would  suffer  from 
lying  in  its  own  shattered  glass  me- 


nagerie. 

According  to  Dean  Travis  Linn  of 
the  Reynolds  School  of  Journalism,  a 
journalist  must  have  a  powerful  cu- 
riosity drive. 

"To  be  a  good  journalist,  you  must 
be  naturally  curious  about  everything 
that  surrounds  your  world,  whether  it 
be  as  simple  as  how  a  car  runs  or  as 
complex  as  the  operation  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  key  is  asking  questions." 

Dean  Linn  entered  the  field  of 
broadcast  news  when  he  was  15  years 
old.  By  the  time  he  was  a  senior  in 
high  school,  he  was  the  news  directot 
of  the  station.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1961,  and  earned  a  mas- 
ter's degree  while  serving  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  chancellor.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  become  dean  of  the  new 
Reynolds  School  of  Journalism 
brought  him  to  Reno  in  1984.  The 
school,  one  of  85  accredited  journalism 
programs  in  the  U.S.  offered  training 
in  print  and  broadcast  journalism,  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations. 


Dean  Travis  Linn 


Journalism  is  welcomed  to  the  eighties  m  the  Analyzing  mock  lay-outs  helps  aspiring  jour- 
Warren  Lerude   Writing  Center  where  students  naiists  get  a  feel  for  the  hands-on  business  of 
have  access  to  the  most  up-to-date  computer  equip-  publishing, 
ment. 
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The  Journalism  school's  hallways  are  always 
filled  with  examples  of  journalism  at  its  best. 
Here,  students  are  drinking  in  design. 


"We  are  proud  to  be  one  of  the  professional 
colleges  of  UNR.  Because  we  have  a  need  for  a 
wide  course  curriculum,  we  are  close  knit  with 
the  liberal  arts.  We  believe  in  the  quality  of 
education,  and  we  practice  the  promotion  of 
research.  There  is  a  high  energy  put  into  re- 
cruitment of  good  students,"  said  Linn. 

Of  the  308  majors,  Linn  said  90  percent  of 
those  who  seek  jobs  after  graduation  will  find  a 
job.  All  journalism  students  are  required  to  have 
an  internship  before  graduation  in  which  they 
are  closely  watched. 

"Working  in  a  media  agency  as  a  student 
often  results  in  the  job  sought."  said  Linn. 

The  unique  features  the  school  has  acquired 
emanates  from  the  profession  of  journalism  it- 
self. 

"Journalism  is  a  very  unique  and  distinctive 
field.  Every  citizen  comes  into  contact  with  it. 


It's  a  sensual  player  in  democracy.  Journalism  is 
a  very  professional  field,  and  yet  it  is  also  very 
personal,"  Linn  said. 

The  distinction  between  the  separate  fields  in 
journalism  have  melted  themselves  to  make  way 
for  the  integration  of  current  technology.  Bar- 
riers have  been  broken  to  make  a  wider  field  for 
the  computer.  From  desk-top  publishing  with  a 
Macintosh  to  electronic  editing  of  video  cas- 
settes, computers  have  become  an  important 
application  in  the  field  of  fields. 

"We  are  constantly  adapting  our  curriculum 
to  the  role  of  computers  in  media.  It  gives  a 
student  a  broader  perspective  of  communica- 
tion," said  Linn.  "The  digging  of  facts  is  now  all 
done  by  computer.  Every  story,  no  matter  what 
program,  whether  it's  written  by  a  computer  or 
a  man  with  an  antennae  in  his  head,  has  to  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  people." 
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USA  Today  is  not  only  the  nation's  newspaper, 
it  connects  Journalism  students  to  the  real  world 
outside  the  school's  walls. 


V 


Old-fashioned  layout  techniques  are  required 
learning  before  students  tackle  the  complicated 
simplicity  of  computer  graphic  design. 

Press  Law  is  seldom  an  amusing  course,  but  not 
according  to  some  light-hearted  journalists. 
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ed  School  Checks  UNR's  Pulse 


Tucked  away  behind  Mackay  Sta- 
dium, with  its  back  to  McCarran  Bou- 
levard, it  isn't  difficult  to  forget  that 
the  Medical  School  is  an  integral  part 
of  UNR's  —  and  Nevada's  —  ed- 
ucational community.  Up  there  on  the 
hill  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  frequently 
ignored  by  those  in  the  campus's  bo- 
som. 

For  UNR,  the  Medical  School  lends 
a  sense  of  balance  between  the  mining, 
engineering,  arts  and  science,  voca- 
tional and  athletic  departments  dom- 
inating the  campus  image. 

In  1969,  the  Medical  School  began 
as  a  two-year  program  with  an  em- 
phasis on  beakers  and  biology  —  it 
focused  on  the  basic  sciences.  By 
19^9,  residency  programs  in  internal 
medicine  and  family  medicine  had 
been  added,  and  in  1981,  programs  in 
surgery  and  obstetrics/gynecology 
were  instituted. 

All  of  the  programs  are  based  in 
community  hospitals,  fulfilling  a  need 
for  competent  medical  professionals  to 
look  over  Nevada's  sick  and  providing 
medical  students  with  hands-on  learn- 


Today,  the  Medical  School  offets  a 
four-year  degree.  To  be  accepted  to  the 
Medical  School,  an  undergraduate 
candidate  must  meet  a  variety  ot  qual- 
ifications that  would  make  the  average 
student  run  for  an  assistant  manager's 
job  at  Macy's;  you  have  to  be  pretty 
motivated  to  even  apptoach  the  med- 
ical profession. 

Applicants  are  required  to  take  the 
MCAT,  the  Medical  College  Admis- 
sions Test.  The  MCAT  is  one  of  those 
monster  tests,  the  SAT's  on  steroids, 
that  can  make  or  break  a  potential 
doctor.  The  MCAT  and  grade  point 
average  are  major  factors  in  the  ap- 
plication process. 

Also,  applicants  are  required  to 
have  completed  90  credits  of  college 
work.  A  bachelor's  degree  is  strongly 
encouraged.  Course  work  must  in- 
clude 16  semester  hours  ot  chemistry, 
nine  hours  of  behavioral  sciences  and 
eight  hours,  each,  of  biology  and  phys- 
ics (wine-tasting  classes  won't  even  get 
you  through  the  door.) 


Dean  R.M.  Daugherty 


Lending  a  hand,  Dr.  Roy  Macintosh  attends  to       As  a  fourth-year  medical  school  student,  Philip 
a  patient  utlh  a  professional  hetlside  manner.  Wiest  plays  doctor  with  patient  Teena  Tattle. 
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The  profile  of  accepted  applicants  for  the 
Class  of  1990  indicates  the  academic  strength  of 
the  med  students.  The  Class  of  1990  consists  of 
34  men  and  14  women.  90  percent  majored  in 
science  and  mathematics,  their  cumulative 
G.P.A  in  undergraduate  study  was  3.5  and,  in  a 
range  of  ages  from  20  to  32  years,  the  average 
student  is  24  years  old. 

The  expense  of  a  Med  school  education, 
minimum,  is  around  $13,000  a  year.  That 
includes  $2,700  in  books  and  supplies.  Systemic 
pathology  and  biomedical  problem  solving  and 
ethics  classes  have  expensive  texts. 

Howard  Hughes,  with  a  $4  million  gift, 
started  the  Medical  school  in  1969  and,  most 
recently,  Walter  and  Vivian  Cox  donated 
$100,000  to  the  scholarship  fund.  The  Med 
School's  endowment  pool  of  42.28  million  fell 
$75,000  short  of  student  needs. 

Jessica  Wang,  2nd  year  medical  student,  says 


she  pushes  hard  during  the  week  so  she  can  have 
one  weekend  day  to  do  laundry  and  see  a  movie. 
"  Every  body  tries  to  help  one  another  out," 
Wang  said.  "Instead  of  competing  with  one 
another.  It  is  really  hard  when  you  try  to  go  it 
alone."  Wang  estimates  she  studies  four  or  five 
hours  per  day  after  classes. 

Three  times  each  week,  classes  last  until  5pm, 
and  the  students  attend  classes  until  2pm  on  the 
other  two  weekdays. 

Part  of  the  study  includes  looking  at  dead 
bodies.  "The  cadavers  we  see  here  are  not  nor- 
mal cadavers,"  Wang  said.  "They  have  a  lot  of 
pathology.  Only  the  anatomy  class  studies  most- 
ly normal  bodies,  usually  when  people  die,  they 
have  a  lot  of  problems." 

You  can't  be  a  bonehead  to  get  into  the 
Medical  School  but,  when  you  get  out,  you  will 
be. 


Right:  Surrounded  by  modern  medical  tech- 
nology. Dr.  Nelson  PuMicover  uses  the  area  con- 
fidently in  his  field  of  physiology. 

Student  John  Chamber  finds  a  striped  couch  in 
the  medical  library  an  ideal  place  to  study. 
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White  coats  and  laboratories  make  the  perfect 
combination  jor  undergrad  Pam  Sieler  to  do  a 
biochemistry  experiment. 


Oh,  the  paperwork'.  Student  Guy  Mao  fills  out  a 
record  of  a  patient  he  has  just  examined. 

Grad  student  Gregory  Pari  works  on  an  itsy- 
bitsy,  teeny-weeny  cell  in  the  molecular  biology 
lab. 
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His  job  is  Dean  of  the  Mackay 
School  of  Mines,  but  he  hopes  to  be 
rid  of  it  by  July  1  because  he  has  some 
field  research  to  attend  to.  His  name  is 
James  Hendrix,  and  he  is  the  Interim 
Dean  for  the  1987-88  school  year. 
Hendrix  has  taken  over  the  post  va- 
cated by  James  Tarnik,  who  quit  his 
position  last  semester. 

Hendrix,  a  rugged,  outdoors  person 
who  favors  bright  green  pants,  was 
born,  raised  and  educated  in  Nebras- 
ka. He  earned  his  three  degrees  in 
Chemical  Engineering  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  in  1969,  he 
moved  on  to  an  assistant  teaching  po- 
sition at  UNR. 

He  has  since  moved  on  to  become  a 
professor  of  chemical  engineering,  the 
Director  of  the  Mackay  Mineral  Re- 
sources Research  Institute,  a  husband 
and  a  father  of  two. 

As  for  his  position  as  Interim  Dean, 
he  says  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for 
the  permanent  position,  but  he  does 
like  to  boast  about  the  School  of  Mines 


Surrounded  by  the  beautiful  Fall  scenery.  The 
statue  of  John  William  Mackay  stands  proudly  in 
front  o)  the  Mackay  School  of  Alines. 


—  its  future,  its  importance  to  UNR 
and  to  the  field  ot  mining  in  general. 
He  sees  the  School  of  Mines  as,  "a 
mixture  of  teaching,  research  and  pub- 
lic service." 

The  teaching  aspect  is  covered  in 
the  school's  three  academic  depart- 
ments: Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering,  Geological  Sciences  and 
Mining  Engineering. 

The  public  service  aspect  involves 
the  two  research  groups:  the  Nevada 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  — 
which  supplies  services  for  the  state 
such  as  bulletins,  maps,  field  studies 
and  environmental  impact  statements, 
and  the  Seismological  Research  Cent- 
er. 

The  first  phase  of  the  school's  up- 
grade was  completed  in  1983.  Hen- 
drix says  the  undergraduate  labs  are 
just  now  becoming  fully  equipped. 
"With  the  endowments  and  state  ap- 
propriations, we  have  the  best 
equipped  and  newest  labs  in  the  coun- 
try," he  said. 


Big  mac  and  small  fry  These  two  students 
watch  teh  lunch  crowd  pass  by  while  waiting  jor 
their  class  in  the  Laxalt  Mineral  Engineering 
Center. 


Dean  Jame<  Hendrix 
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The  changes  in  technology  are  represented  in 
the  new  labs.  "This  is  the  advantage  of  building 
in  '83-  In  our  sixties  buildings,  we  have  retro-fit 
,"  said  Hendnx.  Technology,  Hendrix  feels,  is  a 
critical  factor  to  keep  up  with:  "I  hope  we're 
creating  new  technology,  not  just  responding  to 
it." 

The  job  market  in  the  field  of  mining,  tra- 
ditionally a  difficult  arena  to  enter,  has  been 
down  but  is  going  up.  "Our  obligation  is  to  see 
that  programs  are  such  that  students  leaving  can 
be  competitive  in  grad  school  or  in  the  job 
market,"  said  Hendrix. 

The  boom  in  Nevada's  gold  mining  is  a  boost 
to  the  school's  programs.  "This  is  unparalleled 
in  Nevada's  history,"  said  Hendrix.  "gold  min- 
ing is  a  long-term  thing.  It  will  be  here  for  at 
least  20  years." 

Mackay  School  of  Mines  has  a  bright  futute 
ahead  of  it.  Ground  was  broken  last  Fall  on 
phase  two  of  the  school's  upgrade:  an  $8  mil- 
lion, five-story  research  building  to  be  built  next 
to  the  Mining  Engineering  building. 


Also  planned  is  a  $5  million  renovation  of  the 
existing  Mackay  School  located  at  the  North 
end  of  the  quad.  A  sate-of-the-art  library  will  be 
added  —  and  the  museum,  a  "classic  example 
of  a  turn  of  the  century  museum,"  will  be 
restored  to  its  former  glory. 

Venturing  his  opinion  of  his  temporary  new 
job,  Hendrix  is  diplomatic:  "I  respect  those  who 
do  it,  but  some  of  us  have  other  agendas.  Some 
of  it  is  challenging.  Some  of  it  is  tedious."  His 
loyalty  to  the  office  of  Dean  may  waver,  but  he 
remains  true  to  his  school. 

"Mackay  School  of  Mines,"  said  Hendrix, 
"helps  make  UNR  unique.  When  people  think 
of  UNR,  I  want  them  to  say,  'Oh  yeah,  that's 
the  place  with  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines.'  It's 
our  responsibility  to  be  unique  in  a  positive 
way." 

"There  are  only  three  other  schools  —  Al- 
abama, Michigan  and  Missouri  —  that  are 
pumping  as  much  money  as  we  are  into  their 
mines  programs.  For  the  dollar,  you  won't  get  a 
better  education  in  our  fields  than  right  here." 


Goblets  of  chemicals  wait  anxiously  for  a 
mines  student  to  interact  their  elements  in 
order  to  stir  up  some  action. 

"Love  me  like  a  rock.1'  Patience  is  a  virtue 
to  this  woman  who  works  intently  on  her  job. 
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Time    with   the   computer   is 

also  required  for  nursing  students 
as  the  knowledge  nurses  must  ob- 
tain doubles  every  three  years. 


»«« 


Thanks  to  the  $200,000  con- 
tributed by  Arthur  E.  Orvis,  the 
school  opened  in  November, 
1966. 

n    «« 


UNR  President  Armstrong  and  Mae  Z.  Orvis 
broke  ground  for  the  building  on  October  15, 
1965-  To  this  day,  Mrs.  Orvis  continues  her 
husband's  interest  in  the  school. 
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TVTursing  Cures  Lack  of  Caring 


Clad  in  apparel  as  white  as  cotton 
candy  clouds  in  a  true  blue  sky,  they 
spread  their  warmth  like  sunshine  to 
the  afflicted  ones.  Efficiently  and  qui- 
etly they  perform  their  duties,  always 
ready  to  com  tort  the  needy.  They  are  a 
kind,  gentle  people,  whose  strengths 
abound  in  the  mandatory  knowledge 
they  must  acquire  in  order  to  be  the 
elite  of  their  field.  Their  hallmark? 
Caring. 

These  people  are  not  angels  sent 
from  above.  Although  angelic  in  ac- 
tion, these  people  require  much  more 
than  St.  Peter's  grace  to  get  through 
the  pearly  gates  of  this  profession. 

It  is  not  easy  to  portray  nursing  as 
an  intellectual  discipline  that  calls 
upon  the  individual  to  make  sound 
and  sometimes  critical  judgements 
within  the  context  of  care,''  said  Mar- 
ion M.  Schrum,  Dean  of  the  Orvis 
School  of  Nursing. 

The  Orvis  School  of  Nursing, 
founded  in  1957,  was  initiated 
through  the  interest  and  financial  sup- 


port of  Arthur  E.  Orvis,  for  whom  the 
school  was  named. 

Dean  Schrum,  an  Iowa  native, 
straightened  her  daisy-yellow  blazer  as 
she  sat  down  behind  her  large,  tidy 
desk  and  said,  "The  mission  of  the 
Orvis  School  of  Nursing,  through  it's 
undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams, includes  the  preparation  of 
nurses  who  are  able  to  meet  the  in- 
tellectual challenges  which  are  inherent 
in  the  profession  and  who  are  able  to 
do  so  with  the  compassion  that  all 
persons  in  our  society  deserve." 

"1  not  only  care  for  people,"  she 
continues,  "I  care  about  people.  Nurs- 
ing is  one  huge  opportunity  to  il- 
lustrate that.  Being  part  of  a  nursing 
staff  means  being  both  a  researcher 
and  an  educator." 

Achieving  her  basic  nursing  degree 
at  St.  Louis  University,  her  masters  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
and  her  doctorate  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Schrum  explained  that  nursing 
is  a  lifetime  of  education. 


Dean  Marion  Schrum 


John  McDorman  of  Yerington,  then  a  cancer  Heather  McBride,  the  president  of  the  Orvis 
patient,  talks  with  student  Nancy  Paid  who  is  Student  Nurses  Association,  smiles  with  mother 
gaining  clinical  experience.  Linda  Dow  at  the  new  bundle  of  lije  and  joy. 
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Home  visits  to  patients  such  as  young 
Christopher  Roberts  was  part  of  Sam  Mc- 
Cord's  last-semester-clinical  experience  as  a 
1987  graduate. 

Caffeine,  caffeine!  Even  nursing  students 
need  a  little  pick  me  up  to  get  them  through 
their  arduous  training. 
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"With  modern  technology  integrating  itself 
into  the  profession,  nurses  must  keep  themselves 
knowledgeable  in  every  respect.  Nursing  knowl- 
edge doubles  every  three  years.  Nurses,  even  in 
Nevada,  must  maintain  current  licenses.  Even 
though  I  am  not  practicing  as  of  now,  I  still  have 
to  keep  up  on  my  license,"  said  Schrum. 

Beginning  as  Dean  in  January  of  1981, 
Schrum  plans  to  leave  in  1988.  She  has  always 
believed  that  the  nursing  college  fit  into  the 
world  of  UNR  with  equal  status  as  many  of  the 
other  colleges  did. 

"It's  an  integral  part  of  the  system.  It's 
unique  from  all  the  others,  but  it's  no  less 
challenging,"  Schrum  said. 

Although  the  school  has  approximately  100 
declared  majors,  and  30  graduate  students, 
Schrum  worried  that  the  ratio  of  entering  nurs- 
ing students  compared  to  the  high  demand  in 
the  job  field  made  combined  phenomenon 
reaching  prices  proportional. 


"There's  a  nursing  shortage,"  Schrum  said. 
"The  percent  of  entering  students  has  declined. 
Anyone  seeding  a  job  after  receiving  a  licensure 
examine  to  become  a  registered  nurse  has  a  100 
percent  chance  of  getting  a  job  in  the  pro- 
fession." 

Not  everyone  has  the  ability  to  be  a  nurse. 
Schrum  looked  out  the  large  window  to  her 
right  and  emphasized  that  nursing  is  a  caring 
profession.  "It  takes  intelligence  and  a  com- 
mitment to  do  the  very  best  with  the  abilities 
you  have."  As  an  eminent  American  nurse  ed- 
ucator, Mary  Adelaine  Nutting  stated  "long 
ago:  '..nurses  not  only  love  their  work,  they 
believe  in  it  profoundly,  think  it  holds  a  large 
and  extremely  important  place  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things,  and  that  it  helps  the  world 
along  vastly." 

"Maybe  they  are  angels  in  disguise,  after  all, 
good  guys  wear  white." 
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OSN  senior  Heather  McBride  marvels  at 

tie  miracle  of  new  life  after  witnessing  Linda 
Dow  during  childbirth. 

Juniors  and  seniors  spend  every  Thursday 
and  Friday  gaining  clinical  experience  in 
many  different  areas  such  as  medical  surgery. 


Student  Mischelle  Dehne  took  time  out  to 
play  checkers  with  Jesse  Powers,  a  patient  at 
the  Veterans  Medical  Center  nursing  home. 
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Headquarters  for  ROTC  can 

be  found  in  Hartman  Hall  in  the 
northern  part  of  campus. 


You  take  the  high  road  .  .  .  ROTC  cadets 
prepare  to  move  out  of  Stead  and  into  training 
maneuvers  in  Dog  Valley. 

Lt.  Dario  Baratto  readies  his  aim  while  at- 
tending the  1987  Ranger  Challenge  at  Fort 
Washington. 


Weary  cadets  move  out  for  a  patrol  operation 
during  Spring  FTX  —  an  advanced  summer  camp 
preparation  held  in  Dog  Valley. 
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Royal  blue  and  silver,  UNR's 
school  colors,  could  just  as  easily  be 
khaki.  The  fiber  of  military  arts  ed- 
ucation is  liberally  woven  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  ot  Nevada. 

Indeed,  in  the  19th  century,  the 
only  mandator)-  fibers  on  the  campus 
were  in  a  cadet's  uniform.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  students  had  to  wear 
military  uniforms  on  campus.  The 
cost,  the  responsibility  ot  the  student, 
was  around  $20  —  about  the  same 
price  as  a  hooded  "Blue  Thunder" 
sweatshirt. 

As  a  land  grand  institution,  estab- 
lished by  Congress  on  July  2,  1862 
under  the  Morrill  Act,  the  purpose  of 
UN  was  "for  the  benefit  ot  agricul- 
ture, mechanic  arts  and  military  tac- 
tics." The  1886  registry  —  the  equiv- 
alent of  UNR's  catalog  today  — 
stated,  "The  students  ot  the  Univer- 
sity will  constitute  a  Cadet  Corps  and 
military  discipline  will  prevail." 

In  the  wake  of  World  War  I,  Con- 
gress passed  the  National  Defense  Act 


of  1916.  Military  training  at  Land 
Grant  Institutions  was  reduced  trom 
four  to  two  years,  and  the  government 
picked  up  the  cost  of  cadets'  uniforms. 
The  basic  structure  of  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  was  instituted. 

ROTC  is  a  pool  of  trained  officers 
for  the  military,  activated  in  times  ot 
war.  About  half  of  ROTC  graduates 
go  directly  into  active  duty  on  grad- 
uation. Contracted  students  receive  ei- 
ther four,  three  or  two-year  scholar- 
ships. In  exchange,  the  government 
receives  obligations  to  military  duty, 
ot  up  to  eight  years. 

Students  also  receive  stipends,  gen- 
erally $  1 ,000  per  semester  and  pay  for 
attending  summer  training  camps. 
"The  scholarship  was  offered,"  Ray 
Litzenger,  a  2nd  Lieutenant  stationed 
at  the  Army  National  Reserve  in  Stead 
and  a  senior  in  LJNR's  chemical  en- 
gineering program  said.  "So  I  took  a 
class  my  freshman  year  and  I  liked  it. 
That's  how  I  got  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram." 


' 


Lt.  Col.  E.F.  Audrain 


NV  National  Guard  helicopters  from  the  Waiting  for  the  next  touchdown,  ROTC  cadets 
1150th  Aviation  Unit  at  Stead  move  in  to  assist  prepare  to  fire  the  cannon.  The  Wolf  Pack  blows 
with  the  Dog  Valley  training  maneuvers.  away  its  competition. 
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Look  Out  Below!  ROTC  cadets  rape!  their 
way  through  the  1987  Air  Races  held  in 
Stead. 


ROTC  takes  pride  in  its  excellence.  Their 
awards  wall  displays  their  bounteous  accom- 
plishments. 
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The  military  science  department  at  UNR, 
located  in  Hartman  Hall  —  the  ramshackle 
series  of  drab  beige  buildings  next  to  the  Ju- 
dicial College  —  has  104  students  currently 
enrolled.  Of  those  104,  41  are  contracted  ROTC 
scholarship  students. 

As  military  science  students,  the  ROTC 
cadets  take  "Introduction  to  Military  Science" 
and  "Basic  Leadership"  in  their  freshman  years. 
During  their  sophomore  years,  "Military  To- 
pography," and  "Basic  Orienteering"  are  man- 
datory. Six  weeks  of  basic  training,  at  boot  camp 
during  the  summer,  in  lieu  of  the  first  two  years 
of  classes,  is  the  alternative  option. 

Classes  like  "Leadership  in  Small  Unit  Op- 
erations," "Seminar  on  Theory  and  Dynamics  of 
the  Military  Team"  and  other  200,  300  and 
400  level  courses  are  required  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years  along  with  four  elective  credits. 

Colonel  Frank  Audrain,  a  19-year  Army  Vet- 
eran,  graduate   of  West    Point,    and    a   Reno 


native,  has  been  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
military  science  department  since  1984.  Cur- 
rently, five  officers  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers,  as  well  as  two  civilians,  work  at  the 
department. 

Governor  Richard  Bryan  and  Nevada  pol- 
itician Jim  Santini  are  graduates  of  the  de- 
partment. Chris  Ault  took  part  in,  but  did  not 
finish,  the  two-year  ROTC  program. 

Through  scholarships  and  awards  to  students, 
UNR's  ROTC  program  pumps  $240,000  into 
the  campus.  Across  the  nation,  there  are  420 
colleges  and  universities  involved  in  ROTC  pro- 
grams. Those  programs  provide  the  Army  with 
70  percent  of  its  officer  corps. 

"20    to    30    years    from    now,"    Major    Lee 
Young,   assistant   professor  of  military   science 
declared,  "these  guys  are  going  to  be  our  na- 
tion's leaders." 
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Cadet  Walt  Grissom  hangs  in  there  as  he 
lakes  part  in  training  maneuvers  held  in  Dog 
Valley,  CA. 

Cadet  Jessica  Migliozi  worms  her  way 
through  the  sagebrush  while  waiting  for  an 
ambush. 


At  the  1987  Ranger  Challenge,  Lt.  Steven 
Spitze  proves  that  the  Army  can  sometimes  tie 
you  in  knots. 
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It  is  responsible  to  the  larger  world  of 
learning.  Its  purpose  is  to  diffuse  and 
advance  knowledge.  But  with  the  budget 
the  University  of  Nevada  Press  has  to 
operate  on,  this  is  easier  said  than  done. 

Started  in  1961  by  Robert  Laxalt,  au- 
thor of  Sweet  Promised  Land  ,  the  Press 
eased  into  existence  after  newly  elected 
UNR  President  Charles  Armstrong  ex- 
pressed his  interest  in  the  project.  Laxalt 
took  on  the  )ob  of  directing  the  Press 
although  he  knew  very  little  about  the 
business  of  publishing. 

With  the  publication  of  their  first 
book,  a  volume  on  botany,  the  Press  was 
underway.  After  ten  years  of  operation, 
Laxalt  went  to  the  State  Legislature  to 
seek  funding.  He  received  an  appropri- 
ation of  $7,000. 

By  this  time,  the  Press  had  clearly 
defined  its  existence:  it  would  publish 
five  to  seven  books  a  year,  they  would 
give  priority  to  Nevada-related  books, 
they  would  also  print  books  on  the  re- 
gional west,  and  they  would  seek  out 
books  by  faculty  members  for  scholarly 


U  of  N  Press  Editor-in-Chief 
Nick  Kady  and  Marketing  Di- 
rector Katie  Gude  admire  the 
work  of  their  press,  "a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  publishing.'' 


publication. 

Looking  back  over  the  obstacles  he  had 
to  overcome  in  creating  the  Press,  Laxalt 
said,  "It  was  trial  and  error,  but  we  did 
more  things  right  than  wrong." 

In  1983,  Laxalt  retired,  becoming  di- 
rector emeritus.  Rick  Stetter  stepped  in  as 
director. 

Now,  as  a  business,  it  has  a  permanent 
cash  flow  problem.  But  as  a  source  of 
scholarly  and  trade  publications,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  Press  has  become  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  western 
regional  publishing. 

It  is  still  operating  on  a  considerably 
small  budget  —  the  subsidy  was  in- 
creased to  approximately  $500,000  in 
1970,  but  it  hasn't  changed  since.  The 
mone>  to  actually  publish  the  books  — 
and  in  1987  alone,  the  Press  has  pub- 
lished 1 7  volumes  —  comes  from  the  sale 
of  what  they  call  trade  books. 

Trade  books  are  those  that  will  appeal 
to  the  general  public.  They  are  usually 
reasonably  priced  paperbacks  and  are  sold 
to  bookstores.  The  money  raised  from  the 


sale  of  trade  books  supports  the  pub- 
lishing of  scholarly  books  —  books  that 
have  limited  popular  appeal,  but  are  of 
greater  academic  importance. 

Stetter  says,  "Most  of  these  books  are 
important  in  terms  of  scholarship.  The 
University  Press  exists  to  insure  publi- 
cation of  these  kinds  of  scholarly  texts." 

Marketing  Director  Katie  Gude  said 
that  University  Presses  do  not  exist  to 
make  profits.  "Scholarly  publishing 
doesn't  make  money,"  she  said.  "The 
authors  know  that  they  won't  hit  the  gold 
mine,  but  they  know  they  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  overall  knowledge." 

"People  think  were  completely  sub- 
sidized," said  Stetter,  "but  we're  not.  We 
need  all  the  support  we  can  get." 

Gude  says  that  the  University  Press  is 
something  the  state  and  the  university 
should  be  proud  of:  "We're  the  art  of 
bookmaking  and  we  represent  the  Uni- 
versity's strengths  in  Basque  studies, 
western  history  and  political  science.  We 
are  a  culturally  functioning  entity." 
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Joe  Maestas  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  employees  on 
campus.  He  works  tor  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  is  in 
charge  of  keeping  the  Jot  Travis  Student  Union  spotless. 
Often  he  can  be  seen  tending  to  the  toliage,  or  cleaning 
the  walls,  or  laughing  with  students. 

He  loves  to  talk  to  the  Activities  Office  on  his  walkie- 
talkie,  and  he  would  someday  like  to  be  a  voice  for 
cartoons.  His  talent  is  unique.  He  can  speak  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  sounds  like  he's  underwater.  Maybe  he'll 
be  the  voice  for  Phineas  Finn,  the  flying  fish  someday.  He 
writes  songs  and  plays  the  guitar.  He  jogs  and  inspires  the 
Hug  High  School  football  team  to  win  as  he  passes  them 
each  day. 

He  loves  his  job. 
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Student  Exchange's  UNR  participants  for  the  Fall  of  1987  are,  from 
harrick.  Susan  Thompson,  Emily  Buscagiia  and  Mary  Kay  Darmsteter. 


Exchange 
Rates 


Always  wanted  to  go  "out-of-state,"  but  just  didn't 
have  quite  enough  money?  Sure,  UNR  is  great,  but  what 
is  life  like  at  other  universities?  With  UNR's  National 
Student  Exchange  program,  the  dream  of  attending  an- 
other college  could  become  a  reality. 

The  National  Student  Exchange  (NSE)  is  a  program 
which  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  sophomore  or  junior 
Nevada  resident  attending  UNR  to  go  to  an  out-of-state 
institution  at  their  in-state  tuition  rates.  In  other  words,  a 
student  could  go  to  Cal-Poly,  Pomona,  Rutgers  College, 
or  the  University  of  South  Florida  at  the  same  prices  a 
resident  of  California,  New  Jersey  or  Florida  would  pay. 

There  are  a  few  strings  attached  though.  A  student 
must  be  a  sophomore  or  junior  during  the  time  of 
exchange,  have  a  2.5  cumulative  UNR  GPA,  be  a  full- 
time  student  and  a  resident  of  Nevada,  and  must  agree  to 
return  to  UNR  for  the  same  period  of  time  as  the 
exchange.  (One  cannot  graduate  from  an  exchange 
school.) 

But  along  with  those  strings  is  the  experience  to  attend 
one  of  the  fifty  institutions  offered  by  NSE.  The  ex- 
perience of  living  in  new  surroundings,  meeting  new 
friends  and  exploring  cultural  and  educational  diversities. 
Applications  are  available  near  Thanksgiving  of  each  year 
and  are  due  in  the  middle  of  February. 
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Panhellenic  Advisory  Council:  Cindy  Zeng,  Wes- 
ley Morris,  Linda  Reed,  Julie  Krater,  Lisa  Rix, 
Audrey  Higgs,  Nancy  Hagman,  Anne  Glenn,  Lorrie 
Bergmann,  Kris  MacDonald,  Kim  Butcher,  Katie 
Davis,  Kitthy  Lewis  and  Sarah  Griffin. 


This  is  what's  called  being  in  the  hot  seat, 
Sigma  Pi 's  David  Staley  participates  in  the  an- 
nual Jack  Be  Nimble  Jack  Be  Quick  contest. 


Todd  Hardie,  Pam  Mann,  Mike  Shanks  and 
Andre  Fagg  share  cocktails  and  each  other's 
company  at  a  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  social. 


It's  a  bop-a-hula  luau.  Charlie  Nimitz  and 
Cindy  Hanifau  imagine  themselves  in  the  tropics 
of  Hawaii  —  nevermind  that  it's  25  degrees 
outside. 
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All's  Greek  To  Them 


UNR's  new  Greek  adviser,  Carol  Goerke 
said  Greek  organizations,  "Exist  for  lead- 
ership education,  responsible  attitude  for- 
mation and  community  service." 

Goerke  is  replacing  former  adviser  Rita 
Mann,  who  moved  to  the  offices  of  ASUN  in 
October.  Goerke  arrived  from  San  Diego 
State  in  November.  Her  experience  has  been 
with  discipline,  which  is  great  for  the  cam- 
pus standards  aspect  of  her  job,  but,  she  says, 
"I  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  Greeks." 

Goerke  has  heard  all  of  the  rumors  about 
which  houses  are  supposedly  better  or  worse 
than  the  others,  but  she  said,  "We're  starting 
fresh.  I  haven't  had  one  complaint  in  the 
seven  weeks  I've  been  here.  Until  I  learn 
otherwise,  all  the  houses  are  outstanding. 

Rita  Mann,  the  former  Greek  adviser  feels 
that  the  Panhellenic  and  Inter  Fraternity 
councils  are  effective.  "Panhellenic  has 
changed  policy  to  minimize  the  petty  con- 
flicts. The  sorority  houses  used  to  fight,  but 
through  Panhellenic's  efforts,  they  get  to- 
gether through  social  activities  and  get  to 
know  each  other  as  people." 

IFC,  Mann  explained,  has  done  a  lot  in 


the  last  year  such  as  implementing  a  dry  rush 
and  making  it  wotk  better  with  each  year. 
They've  improved  their  financial  status  as 
well.  "For  a  while,  IFC  was  operating  in  the 
ted.  They've  done  some  restructuring  and 
have  improved  the  Greek  Tunes  ,  a  semesterly 
publication  produced  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
campus  as  a  whole.  Now  they  have  some 
money,"  said  Mann. 

The  1987  rush  was,  Mann  said, 
"moderatley  successful."  Every  girl  who  en- 
ded up  in  the  bid-matching  process  got  a 
sorority.  Mann  said  the  fraternities  are  learn- 
ing to  be  creative  to  attract  pledges.  There 
were  twice  as  many  sign-ups  as  last  year. 

The  Greek  system  is  trying  to  expand. 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi  is  attempting  to  start  a 
new  sorority  chapter  here.  Mann  said,  "The 
fraternities  love  it  —  with  only  five  sororities 
and  ten  fraternities,  they'd  welcome  any  new 
partners  for  major  weeks.  The  sororities,  be- 
cause they  aren't  operating  at  full  capacity, 
are  a  little  threatened  by  it." 

Concluded  Mann,  "Next  year  is  going  to 
be  a  really  good  year." 


Eating.  All  Greeks  do  it,  and  most  of  them  are  fed  well  by 
their  housemothers  and  cooks.  When  meals  aren't  offered, 
they  turn  to  1 -eleven  burntos  or  other  fast  food . 


Drinking.  All  students  do  it,  the  Greeks  are  notorious  for 
it.  hut  they're  as  guilty  as  anyone  else.  The  Beer  Barrel  is 
favorite  haunt  of  the  nearby  Greeks. 


The  Greeks 
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A  ipha  Chi  Reaches  High 


Meeting  all  kinds  of  people 
and  forming  close  and  lasting 
friendships  is  what  being  Greek 
is  all  about  according  to  Lori 
Bergmann,  Alpha  Chi  Omega's 
president. 

Bergmann  extols  the  virtues 
of  the  Greek  system. 

"Being  a  member  of  a  so- 
rority or  a  fraternity  gives  peo- 
ple a  common  interest  that  al- 
lows friendships  to  be  made,  I 
have  a  lot  of  friends  in  other 
sororities,"  she  said. 

Historically  speaking,  Alpha 
Chi  Omega  was  founded  in 
1886  at  DePauw  University. 
The  UNR  chapter  was  founded 
in  197 1  when  its  national  spon- 
sor brought  in  an  outside  chap- 
ter to  organize  and  form  a  new 
chapter  in  Reno. 

Twenty  members  actually 
live  in  the  house  which  allows 
the  sorority  to  function  smooth- 
ly.  Bergmann  feels  the  differ- 


ence between  Alpha  Chi  and 
other  sororities  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Alpha  Chi  are  allowed  to 
be  themselves. 

Alpha  Chi's  motto  is 
"Together  Let  Us  Seek  The 
Heights."  Their  colors  are  scar- 
let and  olive  green. 

"Being  in  Alpha  Chi  gives 
you  a  sense  of  responsibility  that 
can  be  used  in  jobs  or  any  other 
place  away  from  Alpha  Chi," 
said  Bergmann. 

One  of  Alpha  Chi's  main 
goals  is  to  prepare  its  members 
for  the  real  world. 

"We  have  to  pay  bills  and  we 
teach  leadership  and  how  to  fol- 
low orders,"  said  Bergmann. 
"Alpha  Chi  teaches  responsibil- 
ity." 

Bergmann  concluded,  "UNR  . 
is  a  mini-world.  It  prepares  you 
for  the  real  world,  but  there  is  a 
lot  more  beyond  UNR." 


The  women  of  Alpha  Chi  Ome- 
ga, 1987-88. 
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elta  Love  Prevails 


Delta  Delta  Delta  was  the 
first  sorority  on  campus,  dating 
back  to  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  it  was  founded  as  Theta 
Epsilon,  says  Jenny  Schopper, 
sorority  historian.  It  became  the 
first  national  sorority  on  campus 
in  1913  as  Delta  Delta  Delta. 
The  sorority  started  the  Nevada 
Panhellenic  and  was  the  first 
sorority  on  campus  to  own  a 
house. 

"The  closeness  of  the  sisters 
sets  us  apart  from  other  soror- 
ities," Schopper  says.  "It's  more 
like  we're  a  family." 

Schopper  says  Tri  Delta  has  a 
lot  to  offer  UNR,  with  em- 
phasis on  philanthropy  and 
fund  raising.  She  cites  the 
Truckee  River  cleanup  project 
and  their  food  drive  in  1987. 

"Also,  on  campus,  all  mem- 


bers belong  to  at  least  one  or 
two  other  clubs,"  she  says. 

When  asked  if  she  thought 
living  in  a  sorority  shelters  or 
prepares  people  for  the  real 
world,  she  said  she  felt  joining 
Tri  Delta  gets  people  ready  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

"You  pay  rent,  work  and  go 
to  school,"  she  says.  "Living 
with  40  other  people  helps  you 
to  be  flexible.  You  interact  with 
people  and  overcome  stereo- 
types." 

Schopper  says  she  doesn't  be- 
lieve college  is  the  real  world. 

"It  is  the  next  step  toward 
the  real  world,"  she  says.  "You 
get  a  taste  of  what  it's  like  right 
before  you  get  slapped  in  the 
face  by  life." 

"It  makes  the  slap  hurt  less," 
she  says. 


The    women   of  Delta    Delia 
Delta,  1987-88. 
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ri  amma  Phis  Go  Cruisin 


"We  try  to  get  people  to  be 
the  best  they  can  be."  That  may 
sound  like  an  advertisement  for 
the  Army,  but  it's  not.  It  is  how 
Cindy  Zeng,  president  of  Gam- 
ma Phi  Beta,  describes  the  pur- 
pose of  her  sorority. 

"The  nationals  say  our  pur- 
pose is,  'To  promote  the  highest 
type  of  womanhood,'  but  we 
just  try  to  create  closeness  and 
teach  everyone  to  work  togeth- 
er," said  Zeng. 

UNR's  chapter  of  Gamma 
Phi  was  the  Alpha  chapter  of 
Gamma  Phi  Beta  and  have 
been  in  the  house  on  University 
Terrace  since  1965. 

Gamma  Phi  has  25  mem- 
bers, and  Zeng  feels  that  being 
small  is  an  advantage.  She  said, 
"We  are  a  tight  group.  Eve- 
ryone knows  each  other  really 
well." 

Zeng  feels  that  many  people 


have  the  wrong  idea  about  the 
Greek  system.  She  said, 
"People  don't  see  the  Greeks  for 
the  good  that  they  do.  They 
hear  of  one  bad  incident  and 
form  their  opinion  on  that.  We 
do  a  lot  of  philanthropy  and 
even  though  only  six  percent  of 
UNR  is  Greek,  80  percent  of 
ASUN's  officers  are  Greek." 

Zeng  said  neither  the  uni- 
versity or  a  sorority  is  the  real 
world,  but  they  both  try  to  pre- 
pare people  for  the  real  world. 
"Gamma  Phi  teaches  how  to 
live  and  work  together  and  in 
doing  that,  you  learn  how  to 
deal  with  many  things  you  may 
not  have  living  somehwere 
else,"  said  Zeng. 

"There  is  a  major  difference 
between  UNR  and  the  real 
world,"  said  Zeng.  "  But  there 
is  no  better  place  to  prepare  for 
the  real  world  than  UNR." 


The   women   of  Gamma    Phi 
Beta,  1987-88. 
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T  hetas  Pledge  For  Life 


Remember  the  days  in 
grade  school  when  everyone 
held  hands?  There  were  cer- 
tain groups  of  people  who 
always  were  seen  together 
...  if  one  had  a  hoolahoop 
everyone  did.  Then  came 
junior  high,  and  although 
you  no  longer  held  hands  the 
group  was  still  the  same;  the 
feelings  of  closeness  still 
bonded  the  group.  By  the 
time  you  entered  high 
school,  some  of  the  members 
had  changed,  yet  the  eu- 
phoric energy  still  remained. 
But  something  happened. 
You  left  for  college.  Unfor- 
tunately, your  forever  group 
went  their  separate  ways. 
You  were  how  alone  in  a 
new  and  different  world.  Or 
were  you? 

One  way  to  fill  that  empty 
gap  was  to  join  a  fraternity  or 


The   women  of  Kappa   Alpha 
Theta,  1987-88. 


a  sorority. 

"No  matter  who  you  are,  or 
where  you  are  you  will  always 
have  a  circle  of  friends.  It  just  so 
happens  that  by  choosing  a  so- 
rority, you  are  choosing  a  group 
of  people  who  have  similar 
goals."  said  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
President  Kris  MacDonald.  "At 
our  house  we  focus  on  lead- 
ership training  and  community 
service,  but  we  also  focus  on  the 
individual." 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  originat- 
ed in  Indiana,  and  was  the  first 
Greek  house  among  women.  As 
in  1922  when  the  first  chapter 
began,  the  goals  of  the  girls  are 
still  the  same:  social  develop- 
ment, public  relations,  and  mo- 
rality. 

"We  don't  limit  the  thinking 
of  our  house  members.  What 
we  try  to  do  is  prepare  them  for 
real  world." 
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P  i  Phi  Tradition  Kept 


Pi  Beta  Phi  sorority  was 
founded  at  Monmouth  College 
in  Monmouth,  Illinois,  in  1867. 
It  was  the  first  national  secret 
college  society  of  women  to  be 
modeled  after  the  Greek  letter 
fraternities  of  men.  The  society 
was  formed  to  unite  human  be- 
ings who  share  common  inter- 
ests, intellectual  levels,  social 
tastes  and  personal  habits. 

The  purpose  of  the  organ- 
ization, according  to  Kim 
Rusche,  is  to  provide  an  at- 
mosphere where  college  women 
can  strive  for  excellence  morally, 
socially  and  mentally.  Members 
raise  money  to  support  several 
national  Pi  Phi  philanthropies. 
These  include  Arrow  in  the  Arc- 
tic —  a  library  in  Canada  for 
underprivileged  children,  and 
Arrowmont  —  an  arts  and 
crafts   school   whose   proceeds 


provide  income  for  impover- 
ished people. 

"Each  sorority  has  its  own 
personality,"  says  Rusche.  "In 
Pi  Phi,  we  all  have  a  common 
bond  that  allows  us  to  come 
together  as  a  group.  We  focus 
our  goals  on  the  mental,  moral 
and  social  aspects  of  college." 

Pi  Phi  offers  its  members  the 
chance  to  meet  people,  form 
friendships  and  build  leadership 
abilities  withing  the  house,  on 
the  campus  and  in  the  com- 
munity, said  Rusche.  She  be- 
lieves a  sorority  can  both  shelter 
and  prepare  a  person  for  the  real 
world. 

"A  sorority  helps  prepare 
women  for  the  real  world.  It 
offers  the  chance  for  a  girl  to 
work  into  the  college  life  on  a 
smaller  scale  at  first,"  said 
Rusche. 


The   women   of  Pi   Beta   Phi, 
1987-88. 
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ATfi  Survives  Turmoil 


"Fraternities  give  you  the  chance 
to  be  responsible  for  yourself." 
-Mike  Scheiber 


Alpha  Tau  Omega  President  Michael  Scheiber  describes 
his  group  as  survivors.  "We've  proven  that  we  can  survive. 
Our  house  was  shut  down  and  we  survived  for  four  years 
while  increasing  our  numbers,"  he  said. 

Nationally,  ATO  was  founded  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  in  1865.  Locally,  the  fraternity  appeared  in  1921. 
The  building  of  their  house  on  University  Terrace  was  begun 
in  1927  and  completed  in  1929.  The  house  was  condemned 
by  the  city  Labor  Day  weekend  of  1984.  Scheiber  said  he 
hopes  the  house,  currently  under  restoration  and  rennovation, 
will  re-open  in  August  of  1988.  Scheiber  offers  an  historical 
insight:  "The  house  was  used  as  a  boarding  house  during 
World  War  II." 

Scheiber  says  ATO  offers  men  the  chance  to  grow  in 
school,  socially  and  intellectually.  "We  offer  support  during 
bad  times  and  frindship  during  good  times,"  he  said. 

Scheiber  believes  a  fraternity  offers  men  a  chance  to 
develop  leadership  skills.  "We  make  our  own  rules,  control 
our  own  budget  —  the  school  never  sees  or  touches  our 
budget,"  said  Scheiber.  "Fraternities  give  you  the  chance  to 
be  responsible  for  yourself." 

"Pushing  yourself  to  the  fullest  of  your  abilities  is  what  we 
strive  for  at  ATO,"  concludes  Scheiber. 
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AXA  Remains  Strong 


"The  Greek  system  is  .  .  .  visible 
as  a  group  of  leaders." 

-Todd  Hardie 


*&mvm 


Lambda  Chi  Alpha  began  its  history  as  a  local  Greek 
house,  Kappa  Lambda,  which  was  founded  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1900's.  It  became  a  chartered  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
chapter  on  March  15,  1929. 

Members  described  the  fraternity's  purpose:  "Enrich  a 
young  man's  college  experience  by  providing  him  academic, 
social  and  athletic  opportunities  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
unable,  on  his  own,  to  take  advantage  of." 

Members  said  being  part  of  a  fraternity  differs  from  being 
a  part  of  any  other  type  of  living  group.  Todd  Hardie 
explained,  "There's  an  element  involved  in  brotherhood  that 
is  unlike  any  other  living  group  experience  —  it  it  the 
unspoken  understanding  that  one  knows  when  he  is  trying  to 
achieve  a  common  goal  along  with  his  brothers." 

In  defending  the  Greek  system,  members  felt  it  is  easy  for 
someone  to  be  critical  of  any  secotr  of  a  campus.  Former 
Lambda  Chi  Vice-President  Mike  Fleiner  explained, 
"Despite  the  overwhelming  ratio  of  independents  to  Greeks, 
the  Greek  system  is  constantly  and  consistently  visible  as  a 
group  of  leaders  involved  in  campus  activities." 

As  for  real  world  preparation,  members  found  that  living 
in  the  house  did  do  that  through  constant  interaction  with 
other  people  in  a  living  situation. 
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ft  2  —  A  Unique  Group 

Being  the  only  independent  fraternity  in  Nevada,  Omega 
Xi  is  the  most  unique  fraternity  on  campus  according  to 
President  Rob  Oberg. 

Without  a  national  sponsor,  the  fraternity  was  formed  in 
1978  by  a  group  of  enterprising  students  from  Nye  Hall. 
They  wanted  a  fraternity  that  was  different  from  all  of  the 
others  and  in  many  ways,  it  still  is. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  a  Greek  organization?  Oberg 
answers,  "The  guys  who  live  in  the  house  are  there  because 
they  have  such  a  good  time  together  and  the  friendships  the 
guys  form  provide  support  that  students  normally  don't  have 
living  in  dorms.'' 

In  defending  the  greek  system  Oberg  said,  "It  is  a  way  to 
meet  new  people  and  it  teaches  a  lot  of  things,  but  I  realize 
that  it  is  not  for  everyone.'' 

Being  Greek  both  shelters  and  prepares  students  for  the 
real  world,  says  Oberg.  "Being  Greek  shelters  a  person  to  the 
extent  that  there  are  always  people  to  depend  on  and  help  out 
whenever  it  is  needed,  but  being  Greek  also  teaches  lead- 
ership abilities  and  responsibility,"  said  Oberg. 

As  many  people  do,  Oberg  does  not  feel  that  UNR  or  any 
college  is  the  real  world.  "It's  just  a  game  to  play  and  the 
people  who  get  the  piece  of  paper  that  says,  'You  may  get  a 
good  job'  are  the  winners,"  said  Oberg. 


"There  are  always  people  to  de- 
pend on  and  help  out." 

-Rob  Oberg 
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$A®  Inspires  Men 


"You  have  to  be  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  events  to  appreciate 
what  we  have  ..." 

-Colin  Savoy 


To  party.  To  party.  To  party.  Isn't  that  what  everyone 
thinks  the  three  main  principles  are  in  a  fraternity?  For  some, 
they  may  well  be,  but  for  the  fraternity  Phi  Delta  Theta  that 
is  not  the  case. 

"Our  three  principles  are  friendship,  moral  rectitude,  and 
sound  learning."  said  Phi  Delta  Theta  President  Colin  Savoy. 

Our  all-time  goal  is  to  promote  life-long  friendship  in  a 
college  atmosphere." 

Phi  Delta  Theta  originated  at  Miami  University  in  Ohio 
in  1848  and  began  locally  in  1972. 

"Our  house  does  a  lot  of  community  service  ...  at  least 
two  projests  per  semester."  said  Savoy.  "We  promote  public 
relations  by  sweeping  neighborhoods  and  working  with  the 
food  drives." 

Savoy  feels  the  Greek  system  is  something,  "that  you  can't 
even  understand  unless  you  experience  it  for  yourself."  said 
Savoy.  "You  have  to  be  there  in  the  midst  of  the  events  to 
appreciate  what  we  have  to  offer,  which  is  primarily  a 
positive  attitude. 

"Once  you're  out  in  the  real  world  it's  not  going  to  be  the 
same  sheltered  world  we  live  here  at  UNR.  We  hope  that  we 
can  offer  friendship  and  positive  attitudes  to  everyone  who 
leaves  here."  Savoy  said.  "After  all,  we'll  be  alumni  ourselves 
one  day." 
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Pikes  Show  Force 
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"We  are  at  the  top  because  that 
is  where  we  want  to  be." 

-Mike  Hickey 


Since  its  founding  in  1868,  I1KA  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  ftaternities  in  the  United  States.  In  November  of 
1987,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  formed  a  colony  in  Reno  based  on  the 
mutual  tegard  and  advancement  of  its  membets. 

The  Pikes  have  aspired  to  one  of  the  largest  active  mem- 
berships and  best  GPA's  of  the  Greeks  at  UNR.  Besides 
these  achievements,  the  Pikes  have  become  a  formidable 
force  in  major  weeks  and  intramurals. 

The  reason  IIKA  has  flourished  in  its  short  time  at  UNR 
is,  according  to  fraternity  President  Mike  Hickey,  "We  stand 
for  the  best  in  whatever  we  do.  Whether  it  is  in  grades, 
intramurals,  or  membership,  we  are  at  the  top  because  that  is 
where  we  want  to  be." 

When  asked  how  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fit  into  the  world  of 
UNR,  Jeff  Fehler,  Pike  vice-president,  responded,  "When 
you  aspire  in  every  facet  of  fraternal  and  university  life,  for 
example  —  academics,  intramurals  and  socially  —  the  world 
of  UNR  opens  itself  to  the  group." 

"UNR  isn't  quite  the  real  world,"  says  Eric  Soli,  Pike 
treasurer.  "However,  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  harsh 
realities  of  being  on  the  work  force.  I  believe  that  my 
involvement  with  Pike  and  UNR  is  preparing  me  for  my 
future,  and  that's  what  a  university  is  supposed  to  do." 
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Sigma  Nus  Never  Lose 


Love.  Honor.  Truth.  That  is  the  foundation  that  Sigma 
Nu  is  based  on.  Started  in  1869  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Sigmu  Nu  was  the  first  fraternity  chartered  at 
UNR  in  1914. 

"We  have  an  intense  pride  in  our  organization.  We  carry  a 
strong  commitment  to  our  house,  after  all,  it's  the  same 
house  we've  had  since  1950  —  one  of  the  oldest,  biggest, 
and  prettiest  houses  around  campus,"  said  Sigma  Nu  Pres- 
ident Scott  Frost. 

As  a  contemporary  voice  of  educated  students  and  lead- 
ership, Sigma  Nu  prides  itself  on  diversity.  "We  have  guys 
from  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the  other-from  heavy  metal  to 
new  wave  to  soft  rock,"  said  Frost.  "Our  organization  offers  a 
great  shaping  of  men.  We  basically  provide  a  place  for 
individuals  to  expand  leadership,  to  interact  with  other  men, 
to  enchance  various  skills  and  to  feel  like  a  part  of  something 
neat." 

Whether  one  leaves  the  place  well-rounded  "depends  on 
the  individual,"  said  Frost.  "Some  of  us  take  refuge  in  living 
in  a  home  like  ours.  They  join  because  they  don't  have  to  be 
held  responsible  for  themselves  in  the  real  world.  Others  take 
an  active  voice  in  the  house,  and  use  it  as  an  opportunity  to 
seek,  learn  and  mature." 


"Our  organization  offers  a  great 
>ing  of  men." 

-Scott  Frost 
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211  Grows  &  Glows 


"What  we  have  is  diversity  — 
no  two  people  are  the  same." 

-Kurt  Hoge 


Sigma  Pi  President,  Kurt  Hoge  says  that  his  fraternity  is 
distinguished  among  all  other  fraternities  because,  "we're 
different." 

Sigma  Pi  began  a  local  colony  in  1983.  There  were  many 
problems  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  chartered  fraternity. 
Hoge  calls  this  year  a  "renaissance"  for  Sigma  Pi.  "Now,"  he 
says,  "we're  one  of  the  strongest  fraternities  on  campus. 
We're  also  one  of  the  smallest  with  25  guys." 

Nationally,  Sigma  Pi  originated  in  1897  under  the  name 
Tau  Phi  Beta.  After  some  scandalous  proceedings,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Sigma  Pi. 

The  Sigma  Pi  by-laws  state  that  the  purpose  of  the 
fraternity  is  to  promote  scholarship,  brotherhood  and  friend- 
ship. 

Again,  Hoge  impresses  the  fact  that  Sigma  Pi  is  different. 
"Most  fraternities  attract  stereotypical  fratnerity  guys.  We 
have  a  token  fraternity  guy.  What  we  have  is  diversity  —  no 
two  people  are  the  same,  we're  from  all  possible  back- 
grounds." 

Hoge  says  that,  undeniably,  fraternities  prepare  men  for 
the  real  world.  "UNR  is  a  transitional  stage.  It's  our  last 
chance  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  real  world  without  the 
resonsibilities  of  getting  a  job  and  supporting  a  wife  and 
kids." 
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2AE's  Best  Interests 


"We  are  concerned  with  being 

the  best,  but  in  a  different  way." 

Mark  O'Brien 


Every  fraternity  is  constantly  claiming  to  be  "the  best."  All 
have  good  reasons.  Is  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  just  another 
"best"  fraternity  in  the  UNR  Greek  microcosm?  According 
to  Mark  O'Brien,  president,  SAE  is  not  so  concerned  with 
this  "best"  image. 

"The  purpose  of  our  group  is  to  provide  men  with  a  group 
that  in  turn  provides  a  major  social  aspect  to  the  university 
life,"  said  O'Brien.  "The  group  in  turn  provides  the  uni- 
versity community  and  the  community  at  large  with  service. 
We  also  have  internal  goals  of  developing  quality  aspects  to  a 
man's  character.  We  stress  being  the  best  person  you  can  be 
to  yourself,  to  your  group,  and  to  your  commmunity.  So  you 
see,  we  are  concerned  with  being  best,  but  in  different  way 
—  not  so  much  publically." 

SAE  was  founded  on  March  9,  1856  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  and  61  years  later,  UNR's  chapter  was  chartered. 

According  to  SAE  officer  Ray  Magney,  UNR  is  not  the 
real  world  simply  because  it  is  a  center  for  learning.  "It  can  be 
sheltering  for  some  people,  and  they  may  not  be  ready  for  the 
shock  of  the  community  they  feel  will  embrace  them  once  out 
of  college.  Fraternities  can  give  an  edge  not  only  through 
alumni  contracts,  but  as  mentioned  before,  as  places  to 
provide  exercises  to  prepare  for  the  real  world." 
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TKE  Finds  Purpose 


"We  have  a  lot  of  parties  and 
develop  good  friendships  with 
other  people." 

-Mike  Skurski 


Tan  Kappa  Epsilon  was  founded  in  1899  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University.  Locally,  it  appeared  in  1981,  according  to  Mike 
Skurski,  the  fraternity  sports  chairman.  Their  fraternity  house  is 
located  at 

245  University  Terrace,  sandwiched  between  the  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  House  and  the  condemned  Alpha  Tau  Omega  house. 

Mark  Liske  is  president,  and  his  brother  Anck  is  rush 
chairman. 

Skurski  describes  the  purpose  of  TKE  as  "have  a  lot  of  parties 
and  develop  good  friendships  with  other  people." 

He  says  TKE  offers  better  parties  than  any  other  fraternity  on 
campus. 

"We  do  a  little  community  service,  too,"  he  adds. 

The  fraternity  offers  its  members  "social  advancement  as  well 
as  academic,"  Skurski  says. 

Getting  to  know  people  is  important,  he  says,  people  who  can 
help  members  with  their  studies. 

"We  have  a  Xerox  machine,"  he  joked. 

Fraternities  prepare  people  for  the  real  world,  Skurski  says. 
"You  have  to  deal  with  aspects  like  rent,  food  and  clothing.  You 
meet  different  people." 

Is  UNR  the  real  world? 

"Hell  no,"  he  says,  "School  isn't  that  great  for  a  lot  of  things. 
It's  too  party  oriented." 
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KA^  Forges  Ahead 


"It's  culture  shock  for  a  black 
person  to  come  to  UNR." 

-Vic  Walker 


mmfmt 


Kappa  Alpha  Psi  is  one  of  the  new  kids  on  the  block. 
Nationally,  the  fraternity  was  founded  in  1911  at  Indiana 
University.  It  began  its  Reno  colony  in  1986.  The  going 
hasn't  been  easy.  To  become  an  officially  chartered  fraternity, 
the  group  must  meet  certain  membership  and  financial 
obligations. 

Member  Vic  Walker  sees  the  need  for  a  black  fraternity  on 
a  campus  where  160  out  of  10,000  students  are  black.  "It's 
culture  shock  for  a  black  person  to  come  to  UNR  —  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi  gives  them  a  little  taste  of  home." 

Rita  Mann,  the  former  Greek  adviser  sees  a  need  for  such  a 
fraternity,  even  though  some  may  think  it  promotes  seg- 
regation. "It  may  promote  segregation,  but  it's  better  than 
doing  nothing.  These  men  do  not  feel  comfortable  in  the 
dominantly  white  fraternities.  I'm  not  sure  it's  unhealthy  at 
all." 

The  group's  president  is  Jerome  Johnson,  and  they  live  at 
705  East  Washington  Street  #37.  Their  colors  are  crimson 
and  cream  and  their  symbol  is  a  diamond  "K" 
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Hey, 

Little  Sister, 
What  Have 
You  Done? 


Sigma  Pi's  little  sisters  love  their  pi-head  big  brothers  —  There's  no  better  drinking  partner  than  one  of  your  very 

even  the  ones  with  hair  on  their  faces.  They  believe  the  own  little  sisters.  The  best  part  is,  you're  not really  realted! 
purpose  of  little  sisters  is  to  support  and  have  fun  with  their 
fraternity  brothers. 
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An  intense  but  rousing  volleyball  match  is  no 
problem  for  this  team,  the  former  intramural  vol- 
leyball champions. 


ASportin'  Life 


It  could  be  likened  to  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  the  peace  keeper  of  the 
campus.  What  is  it?  Intramural  sports. 
What  other  activity  brings  together 
the  Greeks,  the  Residence  Halls  and 
the  Independents?  These  various  fac- 
tions come  together  each  week  to  com- 
pete, yes,  and  to  have  fun  as  well. 
Besides  that,  intramural  sports  is  a 
great  tension  breaker. 

This  year's  sporting  opportunities 
included  table  tennis,  volleyball,  tube 
water  polo,  bike  relay  races  and  foot- 
ball. 

As  usual,  the  competition  was 
rough,  but  the  team  names  were  even 
rougher.  In  the  football  playoffs,  the 
Jack  Fines  defeated  the  Lilliputions, 
and  Whamo  defeated  the  Light- 
weights. In  the  women's  league,  Kap- 


pa Alpha  Theta  played  Return  of  the 
Lushes  in  the  final.  Theta  defeated  the 
First  Floor  Closet  Animals  to  gain  a 
spot  in  the  playoffs.  Other  teams  in- 
cluded Freddy  Fudpuckers,  Sudden 
Impact  2,  Jumping  Jupes,  Untouch- 
ables, Willie  and  the  White  Boys, 
Stondanlovinit,  What's  in  a  Name? 
and  Pathogens  2. 

The  men's  championship  game  en- 
ded with  SAE  defeating  Slow,  Old 
and  Cold  22-16. 

Intramural  football's  Most  Valuable 
Players  were  Lance  Semenko  in  the 
men's  league  and  Dianne  Matter  in 
the  women's  league. 

On  the  volleyball  scene,  Sigma  Nu 
emetged  as  the  champion  in  the  fra- 
ternity league. 


The  Independents  put  up  quite  a  fight,  though 
the  fraternity  competition  is  pretty  stiff. 

Mike  Shanks  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  was  the 
2nd  place  winner  in  the  fraternity  championships, 
and  3rd  overall. 


The  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  little  sisters  are  proud 
to  be  the  support  team  behind  their  fraternity. 
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orms  Become  Halls 


"Dorm"  is  out.  "Residence  Hall"  is  in. 

Marci  Woolever,  resident  director  of  Nye 
Hall,  said,  "A  dorm  is  someplace  to  eat  and 
sleep.  We  do  more.  Our  motto  is,  'Live, 
Grow,  Learn.'  We  emphasize  the  educational 
and  social  aspects  ol  group  living." 

Vada  Trimble,  residential  life  director, 
says  one  ot  her  goals  is  to  actively  pursue 
opportunities  tor  students  to  become  in- 
volved. "We  have  over  300  programs  rang- 
ing trom  volunteer  groups  that  help  the 
community  to  judicial  boards  to  hall  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  a  residence  hall  honor 
society,"  she  said. 

Both  Trimble  and  Woolever  feel  the  ad- 
vantages ol  living  in  a  residence  hall  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages. 

"Living  in  a  hall  is  learning  to  live  in  a 
community.  There's  not  a  diploma  in  a  lifes- 
kill,  but  there  is  the  value  of  learning  the  give 
and  take  ol  relationships,"  said  Trimble. 

Woolever  sees  the  advantages  as  being  the 
opportunity  to  meet  an  abundance  of  dif- 
ferent people,  the  close  proximity  to  campus 
and  the  variety  of  extra  activities  the  halls 


provide.  Most  importantly,  she  says,  is  mak- 
ing friends  in  a  close-living  environment. 

Ol  course,  in  any  group  living  eviron- 
ment,  there  will  be  disadvantages. 

"The  close  quarters  and  lack  of  privacy  is 
something  people  have  to  learn  to  live  with," 
says  Woolever.  "Your  life  is  their  life.  The 
walls  are  paper  thin,"  she  said. 

Discipline  problems  have  engendered  an 
enforced  set  of  rules.  Woolever  says  that  the 
two  biggest  problems  are  noise  and  alcohol. 
"We've  had  toilet-papered  hallways,  eight 
balls  shooting  out  the  windows  and  finals 
week  always  seems  to  activate  the  alarms," 
she  said. 

"Any  time  you  have  students  with  a  dif- 
ferent sense  ol  freedom  —  or  in  any  situation 
for  that  matter  —  there  is  discipline.  We  tell 
them  the  rules  ol  community.  They  can 
abide  or  choose  not  to,"  said  Trimble. 

1987  has  been  a  year  of  firsts  for  the 
residence  halls.  "The  ASUN  president  and 
vice-president  are  from  the  halls,  many  sen- 
ators are  from  the  halls  and  volunteer  work 
has  really  taken  oil,"  said  Trimble. 
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Jumpin'  For  Juniper 

Residents  of  Juniper  Hall  had  no  need  for  alarm 
clocks,  most  were  awakened  bright  and  early  every 
morning  at  7:00  a.m.  by  the  JTU  construction 
goings-on.  The  expansion  project  turned  the  usually 
very  calm,  quiet  and  peaceful  Juniper  Hall  into 
quite  the  center  of  activity. 

One  of  the  newer  residential  structures,  con- 
structed in  the  early  1960's,  Juniper's  only  change 
has  been  a  peppy  new  coat  of  persimmon  paint  last 
spring.  It's  suite-like  arrangement  can  comfortably 
house  136  students. 

"The  only  disadvantage  to  living  in  Juniper," 
says  Todd  Krieger,  Resident  Director,  "is  it's  so 
hard  to  stop  having  fun  and  buckle  down  with 
school  work.  I  think  that  the  fun  we  do  have  is  why 
a  lot  who  live  here  often  come  back  for  another  year 
...  or  two  or  three.  Our  return  rate  is  over  50%." 

Krieger  has  served  as  R.D.  for  Juniper  for  three 
years  and  attributes  his  success  with  very  few 
disciplinary  problems  to  the  students.  "I  treat  them 
as  the  adults  they  should  be,"  says  Krieger,  "and 
almost  all  rise  to  the  occasion." 
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Honest  Abe,  It's  Lincoln 


At  Christmastime  this  year,  the  UNR  campus 
was  treated  to  a  holiday  window  display  on  the  top 
floor  of  Lincoln  Hall.  Room  mates  Wayne 
VanDerwal,  Brett  Glanzmann  and  Mike  Wilson 
put  Santa  on  their  ledge  and  had  this  message  in 
their  window,  "Happy  B-Day  Jesus." 

When  it  was  built  in  1895,  Lincoln,  Hall,  along 
with  Manzanita  Hall,  housed  140  students,  or  half 
of  the  student  population  of  UNR.  Today,  Lincoln 
Hall  remains  all-male  and  houses  approximately  73 
students,  or  .6%  of  UNR's  student  population. 

Elaine  Burton,  Lincoln's  resident  director  likes 
Lincoln's  atmosphere.  She  says  there  are  more  op- 
portunities to  meet  people  and  establish  relation- 
ships. "Personally,"  says  Burton,  "I  like  that  all  of 
Lincoln's  rooms  are  different  sizes.  It's  different  and 
its  oldness  add  to  its  character."  It's  oldness  also 
offers  its  share  of  problems.  "Heat  ...  ,"  says 
Burton,  "there's  always  heat  there." 

The  most  common  complaints  stem  from  lack  of 
response  to  service  requests  and  repairs,  though 
Burton  adds,  "There  aren't  a  lot  of  complaints  at 
Lincoln." 
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Quaint  and  Victorian  in  atmosphere,  Manzanita 
Hall  is  the  only  all-women's  residence  hall.  Con- 
structed in  1895,  its  features  include  the  excep- 
tionally high  ceilings  and  extremely  large  rooms  of 
its  era.  Great  for  storing  tons  of  personal  be- 
longings, Manzanita  is  a  favored  living  arrange- 
ment. Don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it's  all 
sweetness  and  light,  these  ladies  can  raise  a  ruckus 
when  they're  feeling  frisky. 

Todd  Krieger,  Resident  Director  for  both  Ju- 
niper and  Manzanita,  says,  "For  the  most  part 
Manzanita  is  on  the  quiet  side,  but  when  room- 
mates fight  it  can  be  a  free-for-all.  Especially  during 
finals,  tempers  flare  and  petty  disagreements  can 
turn  into  a  full-scale  war." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Krieger  says,  "the  women 
of  Manzanita  have  a  pretty  unique  support  system. 
It's  small  enough  that  everyone  looks  out  for  each 
other.  They  keep  an  eye  out  for  trouble  brewing 
and  then  they  take  care  of  it  themselves.  It's  rare 
that  I  have  to  break  up  a  fight,  they're  pretty  self- 
sufficient." 
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Life's  Sky  High  At  Nye 
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Within  the  red-bricked  walls  of  this  institution 
we  learn  what  we  need  to  make  it  in  our  chosen 
professions.  Within  the  red-bricked  tower  of  Nye 
Hall,  we  learn  social  skills  that  will  make  us  a  vital 
part  of  society. 

With  520  students  filling  its  rooms,  Nye  Hall 
has  gained  a  somewhat  wild  reputation. 

"It  isn't  the  mad  house  or  zoo  everyone  says," 
said  Marci  Woolever,  the  Resident  Director  of  Nye 
Hall.  "Nye  Hall  is  civilized." 

Woolever  stresses  the  advantages  of  living  in  a 
residence  hall. 

"We  emphasize  the  educational  and  social  parts 
of  group  living.  We  have  educational  speakers  on 
topics  from  AIDS  to  test  anxiety  and  activities  like 
Friday  Night  movies  and  barbecues,"  said 
Woolever. 

Grant  Fong,  a  resident  of  Nye's  eighth  floor, 
said,  "You  can  have  the  privacy  of  your  room,  but 
there  is  the  social  stuff,  too,  if  you  want  it.  You  can 
walk  down  the  hall  and  be  with  someone." 

Woolever  says  that  residence  hall  life  is  not  the 
real  world.  "We  try  and  educate  them  so  they  grow 
and  are  able  to  exist  in  the  world  by  themselves." 
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White  Pine's  Suite  Life 

Historically  speaking,  White  Pine  Hall  is  one  of 
the  new  kids  on  the  block  of  the  UNR  campus.  It 
was  built  in  the  mid-sixties  when  UNR  had  a 
waiting  list  of  students  who  wanted  on-campus 
housing.  The  administration  responded  to  this  need 
by  building  three  dormitories  (they  still  called  them 
dorms  then):  White  Pine,  Juniper  and  Nye  Halls. 

Elaine  Burton,  White  Pine's  resident  director, 
described  White  Pine:  "It's  not  as  social  as  the 
other  halls.  Because  there  are  eight  people  in  each 
suite  set-up,  they  really  have  everything  they  need. 
People  tend  to  stick  together  in  their  suites,"  she 
said. 

Burton  said  it  is  hard  to  get  the  approximatley 
135  students  of  White  Pine  together  because  they 
are  more  independent  as  a  result  of  the  suites. 

Lori  Morford,  a  former  White  Pine  resident  said, 
"White  Pine  Hall  is  the  best  because  it  has  private 
bathrooms.  You  have  the  privacy  of  your  room,  but 
there's  also  the  social  aspect  of  the  suite." 

Some  activities  held  at  White  Pine  this  year  were 
a  volleyball  and  pool  tournaments,  guest  speakers 
on  alcohol  abuse  and  suicide,  and  barbecues  for  the 
different  floors. 
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Locals  Love  UNR  Life 


A  new  fashion  hit  college  students 
by  storm  this  year  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  fad?  Basement  apart- 
ment living.  Remodeled  basements 
made  for  comfy  little  homes  for 
those  who  could  combat  a  few  mi- 
nor problems  such  as  a  room  with- 
out windows,  or  perhaps  a  toilet  in 
a  closet.  Whatever  the  case,  each 
student  who  chose  these  homes  ac- 
quired an  acute  taste  for  cement. 

If  one  could  not  combat  these 
problems,  the  problems  would 
combat  one  —  right  in  the  head,  in 
fact.  For  those  tennants  over  five 
foot  five,  head  injuries  are  prac- 
tically unavoidable.  Low  ceilings, 
due  to  pipes  and  even  lower  beams 
are  symbolic  of  basement  apart- 
ment living,  which  can  be  quite 
painful  to  the  taller  folk. 

Basements  were  available  in 
many  different  models.  Styles  var- 
ied from  the  chic  look  of  wall-to- 
wall  carpeting  and  the  newest  li- 
noleum to  brightly  colored  pipes 


and  a  rug.  Many  were  equipped 
with  a  door  to  the  backyard  of 
other  homes.  Others  had  to  take 
the  stairs. 

Many  students  found  that  heat- 
ing a  basement  did  cause  some 
problems.  "When  it's  hot  outside, 
it's  cold  inside,  when  it's  cold  out- 
side, it's  freezing  inside,"  said 
sophomore  Tanya  Grose  —  a  base- 
ment liver  for  three  months.  "The 
furnace  clicks  on  every  five  minutes 
because  the  air  sucks  up  the  heat 
before  it  can  get  anywhere,"  she 
said. 

If  one  was  not  freezing,  aching 
or  suffocating  in  a  basement  apart- 
ment, that  person  was  surely  awake 
at  all  hours.  For  every  basement, 
there  is  a  house,  for  every  house, 
there  are  household  members  — 
which  include  animals.  What 
could  be  the  baby  throwing  down 
an  apple  sounds  like  a  bomb  in  the 
genesis  of  explosion.  Voices  are 
muffled,   but   not   inaudible,   and 


footsteps  could  easily  be  confused 
with  thunder. 

"One  night  when  I  went  to  bed 
I  had  lain  awake  for  several  hours, 
listening  to  an  awful  squeak,"  said 
basement  apartment  dweller  Chris- 
ti  Gourley.  "When  I  realized  that 
it  was  the  upstairs  bed,  I  got  the 
broom  and  gave  them  their  final 
pounding  for  the  night." 

And  so,  basement  apartment  liv- 
ing proved  that  '88  was  definitely 
the  year  for  the  fad  of  the  pad. 


Every  UNR  student 's  favorite  haunt  is  the 
museum-like  Little  Waldorf  Saloon.  For  al- 
most as  long  as  UNR  has  been  here,  under- 
aged  students  have  been  trying  to  get  in. 


One  of  UNR's  newest  student  haunts  is  th 
converted  Texaco  Station  called  The  Station 
a  deli  and  grocery  store. 
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A  common  sight  in  VSR's  neighborhood  is  a 
multi-student  duelling:  some  in  the  basement, 
some  in  the  middle  and  some  on  top. 
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Why  is  it  that  student's  rooms  look  so  similar?  In 
a  rare  moment,  a  bed  is  made  and  clothes  aren't 
strewn  about,  of  course,  we  can't  see  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 


Basement  life  seems  to  agree  with  Ken  and  Amy 
Collins.  They've  been  married  for  a  year  and  they 
already  have  a  barking  little  puppy. 

After  many  gruelling  weeks  of  house  hunting, 
this  sign  can  be  spotted  from  amazing  distances.  It 
haunts  the  dreams  of  homeless  students  and  makes 
rich  the  landlords. 
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I      j  ine  With  the  Commons  Peopl< 


It  was  a  trek.  It  was  an  odyssey.  It  was 
grand  adventure. 

The  assignment  was  to  cover  the  new 
food  service,  Professional  Food  Service 
Management  (PFM),  which  replaced 
ARA  food  services  this  year.  I  decided  to 
experience  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  on- 
campus  eating  for  myself. 

Before  I  entered  the  DC,  I  did  a  little 
response  research  to  see  just  what  I  was  in 
for.  The  general  consensus  of  those  I 
talked  to  was  that  the  food  quality  was 
better  under  PFM,  but  the  selection  was 
worse. 

For  approximately  $565  per  semester, 
a  student  can  eat  15  meals  a  week.  The 
DC  serves  approximately  900  students 
per  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Grant  Fong,  a  Nye  Hall  resident,  said 
that  everyday,  he  hears  a  string  of  com- 
plaints from  students:  "This  place  sucks,'' 
"Why  do  we  eat  here?''  or  "I'm  cancel- 
ling my  food  plan."  The  more  I  found  out 
about  the  place,  the  less  I  looked  forward 
to  eating  there. 

The  fateful  day  arrived.  I  entered  the 
DC  and  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  that  it 


UNR's  new  food  service,  Profession- 
al Food  Service  Management  (PFM), 
made  some  changes,  but  business  car- 
ried on  as  usual,  though  students 
frowned  at  the  absence  of  self-service. 


was  pleasant  enough,  with  decorous 
plants  and  a  gorgeous  view  of  downtown 
and  Manzanita  Lake.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  spacious  room  were  actually  smiling.  I 
paid  my  $3-50  and  entered  at  my  own 
risk. 

I  recognized  most  of  the  items  on  the 
menu  —  fish,  broccoli,  carrots  —  but 
there  were  a  items  I  wasn't  quite  familiar 
with:  quaker  spaghetti  and  variety 
quiche.  I  was  soon  to  find  out  that  this  is 
a  common  complaint  with  PFM.  Stu- 
dents just  don't  know  what  the  heck 
California  casserole  is  and  niether  do  the 
employees. 

Another  change  that  doesn't  sit  well 
with  students  is  the  abolishment  of  self- 
service  food.  Wayne  VanDerwal,  a  Lin- 
coln Hall  resident,  said,  "It  is  so  silly. 
You  can  only  have  one  main  course  per 
visit,  per  plate,  but  you  can  come  back  as 
many  times  as  you  want.  I  miss  the  self- 
service." 

As  I  neared  the  drink  counter,  I  found 
the  mass  confusion  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion at  rush  hour.  I  was  amazed  at  how 
adept  the  students  were  at  avoiding  major 


collisions. 

Brett  Glanzman,  a  junior  Engineering 
major  said,  "We  eat  here  every  day,  a 
couple  of  meals  a  day.  You  get  tired  of  it. 
People  at  home  go  out.  You'll  get  tired  of 
eating  at  the  same  place  regardless  of  how 
good  it  is." 

All  in  all,  the  meal  was  a  success.  The 
variety  quiche  was  stomach  turning,  but 
everything  else  was  actually  very  good. 
After  my  meal,  I  talked  to  Mohammed 
R.K.  Changi,  who  has  worked  in  the  DC 
for  three  years.  "Students  who  work  al- 
ways appreciate  what  they  get  here.  They 
know  what  they're  paying  for.  They  make 
their  money  and  they  know  they  get  a 
great  deal  here  —  $1.25  for  all  you  can 
eat  compared  to  $5  at  McDonald's,"  he 
said. 

Changi  concluded,  "You  can  never 
make  everyone  happy.  But  it  is  possible 
to  make  less  people  unhappy." 

The  DC  experience  is  avoided  by  most 
because  of  reputation,  but  it's  time  for 
people  to  take  a  challenge,  have  an  ad- 
venture and  try  it  for  themselves. 
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It  is  a  legend  on  the  UNR  campus.  It  has  been 
around  as  long  as  most  people  at  UNR  can  temember. 
Sometimes  it's  art,  sometimes  it  aren't. 

The  AXA  wall  is  definitely  never  boring.  It  changes 
almost  as  often  as  the  days  of  the  week.  There  aren't 
any  rules  as  to  who  can  or  cannot  display  their  artistic 
talents  to  the  world,  so  the  wall's  content  is  always 
different. 

One  day  it  might  be  some  grand  artistic  design,  and 
the  next  day  it  might  be  a  message  to  come  to  some 
Valentine's  Day  dance.  It  might  be  a  big  inside  joke, 
or  it  may  be  just  plain  stupid. 

It's  what  you  might  call  UNR  culture. 
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Winter 
Chills 


The  early  morning  snowfall  lies  gently  on  the  UNR  campus  until  the  mid-day  sun  emerges  to 
make  it  just  another  winter  memory. 


There  should  be  bundled-up  students  hustling 
through  the  cold  on  their  way  to  class  —  scarves 
wrapped  around  their  necks,  gloves  on  their  hands, 
boots  on  their  feet  and  breath  showing  in  the  icy  air. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  one  to  walk  in  this 
winter  wonderland.  The  UNR  campus  was  at  its  peak 
of  wintertime  beauty  during  the  Christmas  break,  but 
there  were  very  few  people  around  to  hear  the  sleigh 
bells  ring,  and  to  see  down  the  lane  where  snow  was 
glistening. 

The  frequent  storms  of  late  December  and  early 
January  kept  the  campus  tinged  with  white  while 
keeping  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  crew  busy  shov- 
eling and  salting  the  sidewalks. 

Traditionally,  the  Nye  Hall  parking  lot  turns  into  a 
giant  ice  rink  whenever  it  snows.  Nye's  inhabitants  sit 
in  their  windows  and  laugh  as  the  passers-by  slip  and 
slide  their  way  to  class.  But  during  this  frosty  frolic, 
the  vacant  Nye  windows  stared  down  at  the  few 
intrepid  souls  who  dared  to  cross  the  frozen  waste. 

Manzanita  Lake  stood  frozen,  and  so  did  the  ducks. 
Construction  crews  working  on  the  new  JTU  ex- 
pansion continued  bravely  as  the  snows  of  winter  fell. 

As  night  fell  on  the  snow-covered  UNR  campus,  it 
was  truly  a  silent  night. 
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Smile  An  Everlasting  Smile 


This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
section  in  the  yearbook.  These  are  the 
people  that  make  a  year  possible. 
Without  them,  we  have  no  need  for 
leaders,  we  have  no  athletes,  we  are 
deprived  of  the  atts,  the  Greeks  and 
halls  would  be  empty  and  the  year 
simply  would  not  have  been. 

These  are  the  faces  we  will  look 
back  on  twenty  years  from  now  and 
say,  "God,  I  can't  believe  I  was  such  a 
nerd!"  or  "What  I  wouldn't  give  to 
look  like  that  again."  At  any  rate, 
these  faces  say  more  about  us,  our 
school,  our  year,  than  any  words  ever 
can. 

The  portraits  were  taken  by  Year- 
book Associates  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
con.  Remember  Ted  the  photogra- 
pher-' He  was  the  short,  fat  little  guy  at 
registration.   As   you'll  see,   he  did  a 


magnificent  job,  but  something  in  his 
little  brain  must  have  slipped  as  the 
day  went  on.  A  few  students  barely 
made  it  into  the  picture! 

Seniors  will  remember  Jeanne 
Whalen  —  she  was  the  perky  blonde 
in  the  Nevada  Room  —  she  also  did  a 
magnificent  job  and  all  of  her  subjects 
remained  in  the  picture! 

This  isn't  the  entire  student  body  or 
UNR  —  that  would  take  volumes.  It 
is  a  representative  sampling  or  just 
how  gorgeous  we  are.  If  everyone  in 
these  pictures  bought  a  yearbook,  we 
might  be  able  to  get  every  student. 
Someday. 

We  at  Artemisia  would  like  to 
thank  the  student  body  of  UNR  for 
making  this  year's  class  sections  the 
biggest  in  its  89-year  history. 


Always  friendly  to  students,  the  cooks  at  the 
Broadview  Cafe  on  Virginia  Street  share  a  smile 
as  they  toil  over  their  lunch  time  duties. 
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Adams,  Douglas  G. 

Criminal  Justice 

Ademalo,  Kehinde  O. 

Agicultural  Business 

Adkins,  Richard 

History/Political  Science 

Akoh,  Philomena 

Journalism 

Albanese,  Michael  J. 

Broadcast  Journalism 


Albanese,  Scott  V. 

Marketing 

Almaraz,  Michael  Glen 

Pre-Dentistry 

Anderson,  Lori 

Biochemistry 

Andrews,  Valerie  L. 

Fashion  Merchandising 

Anooshian,  John  V. 

Pre-Med 


Asuagbor,  Greg 

Int'l  Affairs 

Au,  Mo  Fong 

Business 

Avanzino,  Lisa 

Fashion  Merchandising 

Bacon,  Michael  J. 

Bakar,  Zakaria  Abu 

Electrical  Engineering 


Baker,  Deborah  Elaine 

Medical  Technology 

Bakke,  Christian  P. 

Criminal  Justice 

Ballard,  Bob 

English 

Ballard,  Scott 

Accounting 

Balik,  Julie 


Baratto,  Dario 

Criminal  Justice 

Barrington,  Thomas  A. 

Barron,  Colleen 

Bates,  Brett 

Accounting 
Bean,  Alan 

Geophysics 


Beck,  Michael  A. 

Chemical  Engineering 

Beeghly,  Diana 

Physical  Education 

Bell,  Darin 

Bellenger,  D.  Gail 

Anthropology  /Biology 

Bentley,  Gabriela  B. 
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Adastra  is  the  science  fiction  and 
fantasy  literary  organization.  The 
group  was  formed  by  some  enterpris- 
ing students  in  1986. 

In  its  short  history,  Adastra  has 
greatly  increased  its  membership  and 
its  activities.  The  group  met  weekly, 
on  Monday  nights  in  the  Hardy 
Room.  President  James  Mueller  or 
previous  President  Jason  V ester  would 
lead  the  group  in  evaluations  of  dif- 


Suord  fights,  human  sac- 
rifice, laser  bat'.Us  and 
sleuths  —  uhat  more  could 
you  ask  for  in  a  club?  The 
I98~-88  members  of  Adas- 
tra 


ferent  role-playing  games,  science  fic- 
tion and  fantasy  literature  as  well  as 
any  other  pertinent  information. 

The  favorite  game,  according  to 
member  Kurt  Hoge,  is  a  game  called 
"Champions,"  a  super-hero  role  play- 
ing game.  Players  construct  super- 
heroes  who  try  to  rid  the  world  of  evil 
doers. 

Adastra  isn't  just  the  Dungeons  & 
Dragons  group  that  everyone  thinks  it 


is.  The  group  sponsored  a  Dr.  Who 
marathon,  and  they  have  plans  to 
bring  author  Robert  Silverberg,  a  re- 
nowned science  fiction  personality,  to 
speak  at  UNR. 

The  group  is  especially  proud  of  its 
newsletter,  "Starbound!,"  a  serious 
newsletter  that  endeavors  to  bring 
good  science  fiction  stories,  book  and 
game  reviews  and  a  communication 
forum  for  fans  of  this  genre. 


GROUP? 


Bernabei,  John 
Berning,  Tracy 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Bertrand,  Charles  E. 
Finance 

Bertuccini,  John 
Bilyeu,  Gregory  M. 
CIS. 


Blevins,  Julia  L. 

Business  Mgml. 
Bliss,  Mollie  A. 
Medical  Technology 
Blyn,  Richard 
Boegle,  Edward  A. 
Criminal  Justice 
Booth,  Carrie 
Business  Education 
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Brantley,  Eric 
Brekke,  Reidar 
Brink,  Debbie 

Education 

Brooks,  Tom  A. 

Brown,  Harvey  III 

Criminal  Justice 
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Brown,  Marilee 
Wildlife  Mgmt. 
Brown,  Marilou 
Wildlife  Mgmt. 
Brunner,  Kay 
Speech  Pathology 
Burfield,  Richard 
Burke,  Marena 
Education 


Burkett,  Craig 

Burner,  Pamela 

Burton,  Lisa  Romero 

Business 

Byrd,  Lisa  Renee 

Pre-Law 

Cahill,  Donna  L. 

Accounting)  C.  IS. 


Cain,  David 

English 

Canal,  Mary  L. 

Education 

Capurro,  Katherine  L. 

Speech  Pathology 

Carter,  Deedee 

CIS. 

Casazza,  Susan  Lynn 

Nursing 


Caselli,  John  E. 
Chapman,  Dreanne 
Charlet,  David 

Biology 

Charlet,  Terri 
Biochemistry 
Chenard,  Barbara 


Cheseman,  Mohd  Jamil  B. 

Engineering 
Chin,  Chun  F. 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Ching,  Terry 
Electrical  Engineering 
Christeson,  Kim 
Psychology 
Cirac,  Lisa  S. 


Clark,  George  T. 

Education 
Clark,  Lisa 
Dietetics 
Cobb,  Jani 
Coffee,  Barbara 
Business 
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Colburn,  Roscille  C. 

Nursing 

Colburn,  Steven 

Marketing 

Connor,  Casey  J. 

Geological  Engineering 

Cooper,  Stan 

Physical  Science 

Cox,  Brenda 

Recreation 


Crisp,  David 

Dalton,  Marj'  M. 

Daud,  Hanaffi 

Electrical  Engineering 

Delcarlo,  Paula 

Accounting 

Dempster,  Angela 

Special  Education 


Dericco,  Miction  M. 

Elementary/Special  EJ. 

Desjardins,  James 

Criminal  Justice 

Devereux,  Robert 

Dillard,  Troy  L. 

Criminal  Justice 

Dizon,  Kenneth  P. 

Biology 


Doherty,  Dan 
Dornberger,  Juliann  B. 

Interior  Design 
Dornberger,  Richard  E.  Jr. 

Psychology/ Anthropology 

Dowers,  Connie 

Education 

Downs,  Shawna  J. 

Criminal  Justice 


Dreier,  Jim  P. 

Business 

Dunlap,  Mary 

Social  Services 

Dutt,  Kane 

Marketing 

Eliason,  Gil 

Journalism 

Emerson,  Judy 

Marketing 


Emirkin,  John  L. 
Erickson,  Kristin  L. 

Business/Finance 

Ernst,  Tammy 

Home  El 

Estipona,  Alan  D. 

Nursing 

Evatz,  Mark  E. 

Mining  Engineering 
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t  ran-Contra  Bomb  Explodes 


19ST  —  the  news  was  dominated  by 
crashes  and  scandal.  From  the  S5(M)  bil- 
lion stock  market  crash,  to  the  debacle  ot 
the  Iran-Contra  initiative,  many  people 
found  1987  a  rough  year  Judges  Bork 
and  Ginsburg  didn't  tare  too  well,  nor 
did  Gary  Hart,  Joseph  Biden,  Jim  Bak- 
ker  and  even  old  Teflon  himself,  Ronald 
Reagan  But  bright  spots  did  exist  in 
1987:  the  historic  signing  of  the  INF 
agreement  by  Reagan  and  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  at  the  Washington  summit 


Marine  U.  Col.  OTnrr  L 
North  u  as  a  icy  official  -in 
the  plan  tn  finance  anti- 
goremnent  rebels  in  Nica- 
ragua uith  money  from  arms 
salts  in  Iran  In  testimony 
htf'irt  the  Ir.m-C'inira  hear- 
ings in  Washington.  North 
betamt  iomeubal  of  a  celeh- 
rily 


raised  hopes  tor  reversing  the  nuclear 
build-up,  and  the  rescue  of  19-munth- 
old  lessica  McGlure  from  an  abandoned 
well  captured  the  heart  of  the  nation 

The  Iran-Contra  hearings  dominated 
1987  news.  They  shook  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  made  Oliver  North  a 
star  The  hearings  took  most  ot  the 
summer,  and  heard  testimony  from  over 
■S00  witnesses.  Lt.  Col.  North  admitted 
to  shredding  documents  and  lying  to 
Congress,    while    maintaining    the    mo- 


rality of  his  actions.  His  former  sec- 
retary. Fawn  Hall,  even  declared  that 
there  were  times  when  one  must  "go 
above  the  written  law."  Former  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  Adm.  John 
Poindexter  felt  the  diversion  of  Iran 
arms  sale  funds  to  the  contras  was  too 
important  tor  the  President  to  know 
about.  The  final  report  concluded  that 
Reagan  had  tailed  to  faithfully  execute 
the  law. 


FEAIi/ftE 


Fagg,  Andre 

English  I Marketing 

Farahi,  Parinaz  N. 

Fashion  Men  handising 

Fehler,  Jeffery  W. 

Biology 

Fenske,  Dolores  Irene 

Home  He 

Ferguson,  Judi 

Education 


Fielden,  Scott 
Filer,  Paul 
Marketing 
Fisher,  Leslie  S. 
Genlugn  al  Engineering 
Forsyth,  Chris  J. 
Accounting 
Fowler,  Marjoric 
Physics 
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RSATDRE 


Freeman,  Lita  D. 

Geological  Engineering 

Freeman,  Traci 

Education 

Fry,  Larena  E. 

Fry,  Lawrence  J. 

Marketing 

Fuhlendorf,  Michael 

English 


Fuller,  Suzanne  B. 

Finance 

Fullerton,  Betsy 

Criminal  Justice 

Gaither,  Andy 

Electrical  Engineering 

Gasuad,  Michael 

Gates,  Patricia 

Social  Work 


$  kitcoms  &  Dramedies  In  87 


It  was  the  year  the  public  learned 
the  word  "dramedy"  —  a  word  no 
doubt  thought  up  by  the  same  people 
who  came  up  with  "yuppie."  Jay 
Tarses,  the  father  of  this  medium,  hit 
paydkt  with  "The  Days  and  Nights  of 
Molly  Dodd"  starring  Blair  Brown 
and  an  absent  laugh  track.  Tarses 
struck  again  with  "The  Slap  Maxwell 
Story"  starring  Dabney  Coleman. 

Already    being    imitated    by    such 


shows  as  "Frank's  Place"  and 
"Hooperman,"  Tarses  maintains  that 
his  are  real  life  shows.  "You  don't 
have  laugh  tracks  in  real  life,"  he  said. 
1987  was  also  the  year  of  Tracey 
Ullman,  the  funniest,  brassiest,  sassiest 
chick  to  hit  TV  since  Carol  Burnett 
and  Mary  Tyler  Moore.  Her  Fox  Net- 
work show,  created  by  the  venerable 
James  L.  Brooks  and  "Cheers"  pro- 
ducers Heidi  Perlman  and  Ken  Estin. 


The  press  came  up  with  yet  another 
catchy  little  phrase  to  describe 
Ullman's  half-hour  variety  show: 
"skitcom."  Playing  the  British  spin- 
ster Kaaayyy,  the  13-year-old  Fran- 
cesca  or  an  aging  movie  queen  making 
soup  commercials,  Ullman's  comedy  is 
fast  paced  and  unusual.  She  slips  in 
and  out  of  characters  and  accents  as 
easily  as  she  does  the  splits  (which  for 
some  sttange  reason  she  does  often). 


She's  the  best  British  import 
since  the  Communards  and 
Monty  Python.  In  fact,  she  is 
Monty  Python  —  all  of  those 
guys  rolled  into  one  crazy, 
kooky,  wonderful  body.  She's 
Tracey  Ullman,  and  her 
show  on  the  Fox  network  is 
the  best  thing  on  TV. 
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Wee? 


Gatson,  Carl 

Finance 

Geis,  Debbie  K. 

Broadcast  Journalism 

Gibeau,  David  J. 

Criminal  Justice 

Gibeau,  Patricia  C. 

Nursing 

Goldberg,  Terence  Aaron 

Pre-Med 


Golder,  Graham 
Computer  Science 
Gordon,  David  D. 
Gorham,  Michele  K. 
Health  Education 
Gragson,  Scott 
Green,  Brian 


Green,  Michelle 

Finance 

Grossmann,  Robert 

Biochemistry 

Gu,  Yunming 

Computer  Science 

Gugino,  Guy  Michael 

Finance 

Gupta,  Nanda  S. 

Economics 


Guzman,  Eddie 

Electrical  Engineering 
Haeng,  Lee 
Accounting 
Hafenrichter,  Joe 
Mechancial  Engineering 
Hall,  Andrew  Forsyth 
Biology 

Hall,  Yasmin 
Public  Relations 


Hamad,  Mohammad  Fauzi 

Electrical  Engineering 

Hammond,  Brett  D. 

Civil  Engineering 

Handlin,  Anna  Lynn 

Business 

Hanifan,  Cindy 

Business 

Hansen,  Heather 

Marketing 


Hansen,  Kari 

Social  Psychology 
Hansen,  Steven 
Business  Administration 
Hanson,  Landis  Lamar 
Clinical  Lah  Science 
Harper,  Marilyn 
Harper,  Robbie  Lee 
Mechanical  Engineering 
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Hatzenbiler,  Eric 

Management 

Hayward,  Jeff 

Business/ Finance 

Heath,  Jeffrey 

Biology /Psychology 

Heck,  Mathew 

Psychology 

Heenan,  Michael  Sean 

Criminal  Justice 


Helme,  Lori 

Vocal  Performance 

Hendra,  Tarigan 

Geophysics 

Herman,  Jeanne 

Highsmith,  Lorraine  M. 

Hillerby,  Michael 

Business 


Hillyer,  Andrew  C. 

Pre-Physical  Therapy 
Hoke,  S.  Michael 


Hong,  Chi  D. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Hong,  Chong  Yeow 

Electrical  Engineering 

Hong,  Sam  True 

Mechanical  Engineering 


Hopkins,  Rhonda  J. 

Political  Science 

Horan,  Christine  Annette 

Marketing 

Horner,  Joan  G. 

Health  Education 

Horner,  Philip  John 

Biochemistry 

Horton,  Stella 


Housley,  Richard 

Political  Science 

Howell,  Mark  D. 

Marketing 

Hoyt,  Barbara  Gail 

Elementary  Education 

Hsu,  Grace  M. 

Psychology 

Hubbell,  David 

Finance 


Hultin,  Thomas 

Geophysics 

Ichino,  Shinobu 

Psychology 

Iman,  Machland  Sayful 

Accounting 

Ipsen,  Christopher 

Biology 

James,  Charles 
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Johnson,  Memba  Teresa 

Geography 

Johnson,  Marilyn  Mabel 

Integrated  Peit  Mgnil. 

Johnston,  James  R. 

Accounting 

Johnston,  Sally 

Jomg  Ho,  Yooh 

Chemistry 
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Juby,  Michael  W. 

Pre-Med 

Kareck,  Thomas  J. 

Education 

Kaskie,  Brian  A. 

Journalism 

Kaspar,  Christine 

Katz,  Ilene 


Keating,  Mia 

Psychology/  English 

Khan,  Sayed  H. 

Accounting 

Khaniani,  Menrno 

Electrical  Engineering 

Kinder,  Michelle 

Child  Development 

Kjormoe,  Todd 

Electrical  Engineering 


Knowles,  Megan 

Physical  Therapy 

Koenig,  Frank 

Computer  Science 

Koerner,  Tim 

Physical  Education 

Krause,  Erica  C. 

Elementary  Education 

Kutz,  Steven 

Nursing 


LaBarber,  Mark  J. 

Business  Managment 

Lackey,  Carl 

Lafferty,  Lois  F. 

Lannes,  Kristin  R. 

Finance/ Music  Perf. 

Laryea,  Isaac 

Health  Education 


Lawrence,  Sarah  L. 

Biology 

Lazarcheff,  Kevin  D. 

Cell  Biology 

Lee,  Haeng 

Accounting 

Lee,  Jung 

Accounting 

Lee,  Lai  K. 

Civil  Engineering 


Leehan,  Pamela  M. 

Social  Work 

Leonard,  Kathy  B. 

Social  Psychology 

Liangdong,  Yue 

Livermore,  Jackie 

Criminal  Justice 

Long,  Joyce  S. 

Theatre 
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Lorenzo,  Karen  M. 

Criminal  Justice 
Luxmore,  Tecla 
Medical  Technology 
Lyons,  Lisamarie 
Clinical  Lab  Science 
Machlani,  Sayful  I. 
Accounting 
MacLeod,  Gary 
Busmen  Marketing 


Mahoney,  Amenthia  N. 

Education 

Makabee,  Mark 

Psychology 

Manoukian,  Lorraine 
English  Literature 
Martin,  Phyllis 
Business  Management 
Mash,  Vanessa 
Computer  Science 


H  its  Ease  Real  World  Woes 


^S^'s  box-office  totals  proved  that 
people  are  not  glued  to  their  VCR's. 

While  the  year  saw  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  quality'  movies,  the  top- 
grossing  movies  were,  for  the  most 
part,  standard  formula  crowd  pleasers. 

Eddie  Murphy  went  through  some 
very  familiar  paces  as  Axel  Foley  in 
Beverly  Hills  Cop  11 .  Murphy  also  gave 
us  a  concert  film,  Raw  ,  which  was 
almost  as  familiar. 


From  Star  Trek  IV  to 
Lady  and  the  Tramp,  ue 
laughed,  cried,  booed, 
cheered,  danced  and  sang  all 
year  long  through  hit  moiie 
after  hit  moiie. 


Glenn  Close  and  Michael  Douglas 
cashed  in  on  the  sexually  frustrated 
80's  in  Fatal  Attraction  .  Directed  by 
Adrian  Lynne,  Attraction  s  main  at- 
traction was  Close's  intense  perfor- 
mance and  the  infamous  "sex  in  the 
sink"  scene. 

Speaking  of  sex  in  the  sink,  1987 
was  a  fervently  sexual  year  in  movies. 
In  the  suspense  thriller  No  Way  Out  , 
Sean  Young  and  Kevin  Costner  got 


down  to  the  nitty  gritty  in  the  back- 
seat of  a  limousine.  In  The  Big  Easy  , 
Dennis  Quaid  and  Ellen  Barkin  played 
all  that  jazz  on  a  hot  and  sultry  New 
Orleans  night. 

We  La  Bamba  'd  all  summer  long 
—  whenever  we  weren't  Dirty  Danc- 
ing that  is,  and  during  the  cold  winter 
months  we  decided  to  settle  down  to 
Three  Men  and  A  Baby  . 
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B  SO  Offers  A  Taste  Of  Home 


It's  aim  is  to  ease  the  culture  shock 
of  black  students  coming  to  UNR. 
BSO  President  Vic  Walker  said,  "It's 
hard  to  black  at  UNR  where  160  of 
10,000  students  are  black.  People 
need  a  taste  of  home  to  adjust  to 
academic  life  here." 

Black  Student  Organization  has 
been  on  campus  since  1973.  It  was  a 
struggle  to  form  the  group,  said 
Walker.  "There  was  no  meeting  place 


or  anything,"  he  said.  "Then,  a  few 
years  ago,  there  was  a  sit  in  in  JTU  to 
gain  recognition  and  a  meeting  place." 

This  year,  the  group  sponsored  sev- 
eral events  involving  both  UNR  and 
the  community  at  large. 

During  the  Fall  semester,  BSO 
s^jnsored  a  clothes  drive  to  aid  needy 
families  in  the  Reno/Sparks  area.  Said 
Walker,  "We  collected  136  pairs  of 
oants,  200  shirts,  miscellaneous  socks, 


80  sweaters  and  37  jackets.  We  do- 
nated it  all  to  Good  Will." 

In  the  Spring  of  1988,  BSO  geared 
up  for  February's  Black  History 
month.  BSO  was  planning  an  art 
show,  a  gospel  musical  and  a  Black 
History  Ball  —  a  fund  raiser  for  BSO's 
fledgling  scholarship  foundation. 

The  1 5  year-old  organization  boasts 
one  of  its  biggest  and  most  active 
memberships  ever. 


BSO  Members:  (kneeling) 
Vic  Walker,  Greg  Black, 
(first  row)  Jerome  John- 
son, Phillip  Aguda,  Will 
Park,  Rhonda  McClary, 
Dewana  Davis,  Rhonda 
Chatman,  Daphne  Whit- 
son,  Sherri  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Hazel  Ralston(back  row) 
David  a  Wright,  Stacy 
Daniels,  Stacie  Young, 
Staphanie  Bluitt,  Tammi 
Atwell,  Arvelis. 


Mason,  Sharon  L. 

Journalism 

Mathews,  Heidi 

Political  Science 

Matkulak,  John 

Finance 

McCausland,  Karen 

Computer  Science 

McCollum,  Paul 

Education 


McDaniel,  Bruce 
McEvers,  James  Todd 

Business  Management 

McGrath,  Kenneth 

Mcintosh,  Al 

CIS. 

McKenzie,  Ann  D. 

Agricultural  Ec. 
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McKenzie,  D.  C. 
Management 
Megat,  Kamil  Azman 
Civil  Engineering 
Meier,  Erik 
Mertz,  Nancy 
Meyer,  Michael 
Marketing  Mgmnt. 


Mildon,  Laura 

Music 

Miller,  Nick 
Miller,  Shane 
Pre-  Veterinary 
Mills,  Christopher 
Business  Administration 
Mills,  Theresa  C. 
Chemistry 


Mohammed  Zain,  Ruhama  B. 

Electrical  Engineering 
Moir,  Doug 
Economics 
Monloe,  Russell 
Montelatici,  Brenda 
Home  Ec. 

Moody,  Brian  G. 
History 


Moore,  Molly 

Art 

Moore,  Rodger 

Biology 

Morettini,  John  K. 

General  Studies 

Moss,  Karen 

Speech  Pathology 

Mulhern,  Julie  A. 

Social  Work 


Murdock,  Roger 

Education 

Musa,  Aminuddin  B. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Mustard,  David 

Finance 

Nachtsheim,  Richard 

Political  Science 

Neubauer,  Corinne  Marie 

Criminal  Law 


Newton,  Edward  W. 

Journalism 

Nguyen,  Long  V. 

Biochemistry 

Nguyen,  Nhat  Q. 

Music 

Nish,  Kirby  David 

Economics 

Novak,  Christina  E. 

Psychology 
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Obi,  Sam 

Accounting 

O'Connor,  Mark 

Oh,  Byung  Ki 

Electrical  Engineering 

Oh,  Ted  Byung 

Electrical  Engineering 

Ohran,  Robert 

Mechanical  Engineering 


Olesniewicz,  Beata 

Electrical  Engineering 

Olsen,  Debbie 

Onisile,  OIu 

Pre-Med 

Orr,  Gary  R. 

Wildlife  Mgmnt. 

Page,  Leslie 

Education 


Parent-Rawson,  Cheryl 

Education 

Park,  Sally  L. 

Economics 

Patzer,  Gavin  S. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Peacore,  Laurie 

Accounting 

Pena,  Jaime  S. 

Marketing 


Peraza,  Carlos 
Peri,  Clark  A. 

Civil  Engineering 

Phelps,  Thomas  M. 

Physical  Education 

Phillips,  Patricia 

Special  Education 

Ponton,  Davie 

Accounting 


Powell,  Diane  M. 

Psychology 

Prina,  Theresa 

Speech  Pathology 

Prupas,  Natalie 

Biology 

Purrell,  J.  Shawn 

Agricultural  Ec. 

Radko,  Melanie 

Speech  Pathology 


Radko,  Michael 

Biology 

Rahiman,  Nasser  M. 

Finance 

Roberts,  Brenda 

Nursing 

Roberts,  Justina 

Animal  Science 

Rogers,  Marc 

Chemcial  Engineering 
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Rovens,  Susi 

Criminal  Justice 
Rusche,  Kim 
Journalism 
Sabels,  Martin 
Finance 
Sabels,  Sonja 
Salo,  Terri  H. 
Child/ Family  Studies 
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Sanchez,  Ed 
Saunders,  Steven  P. 

Business  Management 

Sawyer,  Frank  L. 

Theatre 

Sayers,  Ken 

Science 

Scherer,  Jacqueline  M. 

Finance 


Schlangen,  Stephen  A. 

Business  Administration 

Schlegelmilch,  John  Paul 

Poll.  Sci. /Speech 

Schmidt,  Colleen 

Art 

Schnabel,  Albrecht 

Schroeder,  Kathleen 

Nursing 


Schserer,  Marcel 
Schumacher,  Geoff 

Journalism 

Scott,  Melanie  H. 

Plant  Science 

Shambaugh,  Wendy 

Speech  Pathology 
Shanks,  Michael  Evan 

Geological  Engineering 


Shields,  Richard  Goode 

General  Studies 

Sieler,  Pamela  Anne 

Biochemistry 

Smeath,  Stacey 

Smith,  Daniel  C. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Smith,  Frank  R. 

Geography 


Smith,  Jennifer 

Criminal  Justice 

Smith,  Patty  J. 

Social  Work 

Smith,  Raymond  Bernard 

Social  Work 

Snoke,  Mary 

Business  Mgmnt. 

Sobrio,  Cory  Danie 

Pre-Med 


Soli,  Eric 

Accounting 

Soto,  Audrie  A. 

Psychology 

Speidel,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Finance 

Staker,  Bret 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Stewart,  Carri 

Finance 
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Stokich,  Robert  C. 

Stovak,  Mark 

Strating,  Karen 

Marketing 

Strickland,  Constance  A. 

Art 

Sudarsan,  Pramudia 

Geological  Science 


Suji,  Zakaria 

Electrical  Engineering 
Sullivan,  Chris 
Finance 

Sullivan,  Mike 
Economics  /Journalism 
Sumrall,  Larry 
Szymanski,  Jim 
Speech  Pathology 


groken  Harts  And  Courts 


Reagan's  weakened  political  posi- 
tion during  1987  led  to  two  futile 
efforts  to  fill  the  Supreme  Court  va- 
cancy left  by  retiring  Justice  Lewis 
Powell.  Reagan's  first  choice  for  the 
position,  Judge  Robert  Bork,  was  felt 
by  many  senators  to  be  too  extreme  in 
his  conservative  beliefs  for  the  court, 
and  was  rejected  after  a  fierce  political 
battle.  Reagan's  second  choice,  Judge 
Douglas  Ginsburg,  had  to  quickly 
withdraw  his  name  from  consideration 


Democratic  presidential 
candidate  Gary  Hart  was 
forced  to  drop  his  bid  for  the 
presidency  after  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  was  roman- 
tically involved  with  Donna 
Rice,  a  29-year-old  aspiring 
actress  and  model.  Mr.  Mon- 
key Business  re-entered  the 
race  after  several  months  of 
soul  searching. 


after  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
used  marijuana  during  the  1960's. 
Reagan's  third  choice  for  the  Supreme 
Court  was  Judge  Anthony  Kennedy, 
considered  a  moderate  conservative, 
who  was  expected  to  be  unanimously 
confirmed  in  early  1988. 

As  chairman  of  the  Supreme  Court 
nominee  selection  committee,  Senator 
Joseph  Biden,  suffered  a  political  col- 
lapse of  his  own  after  it  was  revealed 
that   many  of  Biden 's  speeches   had 


been  plagiarized  The  democratic 
frontrunner  during  early  1987,  Gary 
Hart,  pulled  out  of  the  Presidential 
race  in  May  after  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected that  he  had  an  affair  with  mod- 
el Donna  Rice.  Hart  decided  to  get 
back  into  the  race  for  the  democratic 
nomination  in  December,  much  to  the 
delight  of  Johnny  Carson  and  David 
Letterman. 
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Taft,  Roxanne 

Journalism 

Tan,  Connie 

CIS. 

Taxer,  Mark  F. 

Geo  Aii,') 

Taylor,  Jackie 

Taylor,  Lynette  G. 

Geological  Engineering 


Taylor,  Melissa 

Business 

Townsend,  Tobie 

Finance 

Traut,  Janet  E. 

Music  Education 

Travella,  Charles  E. 

Trimbach,  Buffy 


Tripp,  Cherrie 

Agricultural  Economics 

Tun,  Ruby 

Biology 

Tyler,  John  III 

Political  Science 

Upson,  Stacey 

Criminal  Justice 

Vaillancourt,  Carole 


Valentic,  Sheri  L. 

Business  Mgmnt. 

Valenzuela,  Philip 

Valerio,  Randel  G. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Vieira,  Joseph  Francis 

General  Studies 

Wainwright,  Emily 

Dietetics 


Walker,  Maggie  Cunha 

Consumer  Science 

Walsh,  Laura 

Walters,  David 

Criminal  Justice 

Ward,  Ron 

Ward,  Trent  A. 

Mechanical  Engineering 


Watson,  Karen 

Watts,  Renie 

Webber,  Doug 

Accounting 

Wehking,  Doug 

Welsh,  Darren  Jennings 
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r^  offin  &  Keys  Monitors  UNR 


The  following  copy  was  written  by 
the  men  or  Coffin  and  Keys. 

On  the  night  of  October  24,  1916, 
ten  men,  representing  each  of  the  var- 
ious factions  existing  at  that  time  in 
the  University  of  Nevada,  and  com- 
prising men  in  all  walks  of  college 
activity,  met  together  with  the  ideal  of 
promoting  the  common  good. 

The  consensus  was  that  a  force  was 
needed  to  give  a  proper  impetus  to  the 


The  men  of  Coffin  &  Keys 
refuse  to  be  photographed 
without  masks.  On  the  left  is 
their  group  picture  from  Ar- 
temisia '87.  On  the  left  is  a 
group  picture  from  1952. 


affairs  of  school  life.  At  that  time  the 
rivalry  of  various  groups  threatened  to 
supplant  the  steadfast  loyalty  to  the 
University.  It  was  evident  that  unless 
energetic  steps  were  taken  at  once,  our 
community  would  become  a  collection 
of  wrangling  cliques  instead  of  a  unit- 
ed whole.  Under  much  conditions  no 
progress  would  be  possible;  the  very 
life  of  our  University  was  threatened. 
Realizing  this,  bound  by  a  pledge  to 


work  for  the  common  good,  these  men 
founded  this  society  in  which  all  of  the 
component  parts  of  our  school  may  be 
represented  about  the  council  table. 
Our  guiding  principle  is  "Example 
will  do  much,  where  advice  will  often 
be  unheeded  and  fail." 

Coffin  and  Keys  continues  to  heed 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded  almost  72  years  ago. 


Wetzel,  Gloria  Louise 
White,  Karen 

CIS. 

Whiteley,  James 

Physical  Education 
Wilhelms,  Lee 
Social  Work 
Willcuts,  Karen  L. 

Criminal  Justice 


Williams,  Ted  J. 
Wilson,  Peter  H. 
Withers,  Dana  Michele 

Nursing 
Wong,  Alvin 
Biochemistry 
Wu,  Kai  Yuen 

Electrical  Engineering 
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Abbie,  Anthony 
Abdulmnan,  Jabah 
Aerick,  Sark  C. 


Akhtar,  Waseem 
Allabri,  Zahir 
Alama,  Anne 
Ali,  Ashfaq 
Almond,  Kimmie 


Aluffi,  Lesley 
Ambrose,  Steve 
Ambusaidy,  Salim 
Andersen,  Lorrie 
Anderson,  Austin 


Anderson,  David  Paul 
Anderson,  Del 
Anderson,  Nancy 
Anderson,  Renea  C.  C. 
Anderson,  Terry 


Andrews,  David  L. 
Anwar,  Syaiful 
Ariscisce,  Michael  A. 
Bailey,  Scott 
Bakke,  Erin 


Baldwin,  Mireille  Diane 
Barnard,  Tim 
Bargagliotti,  Vicki 
Barrett,  Kevin 
Barry,  Sean 
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"Pop!  Goes  the  Music  World 


It  was  the  year  of  the  CD  explosion. 
1987  saw  compact  disc  digital  audio 
take  music  to  new  heights  during  a 
year  that  the  music  industry  didn't 
exactly  reach  any  new  heights  itself. 

Many  of  music's  foremost  artists 
decided  this  was  a  good  year  to  rest  on 
their  respective  laurels.  Paul  Mc- 
Cartney, Elton  John,  Billy  Joel,  Billy 
Idol,  Steve  Winwood,  Neil  Diamond, 
Madonna  and  Barbra  Striesand  simply 
released  greatest  hits  or  live  albums  to 


satisfy  their  fans'  hungers.  We  weren't 
too  satisfied. 

Even  the  summer's  biggest  hit,  La 
Bamba  ,  consisted  of  re-makes.  Whit- 
ney Houston's  much  anticipated  sec- 
ond album  was  released  with  few  sur- 
prises. Sure  it  was  good,  but  she  could 
be  so  much  better.  Michael  Jackson's 
follow-up  to  Thriller  ,  Bad  ,  certainly 
isn't  going  to  top  its  predecessor  in  the 
number  of  sales. 

Some    artists    did    take    chances. 


Bruce  Springsteen's  Tunnel  of  Lore  , 
Sting's  Nothing  Like  the  Sun  ,  U2's 
Joshua  Tree  and  the  Eurythmics'  Sav- 
age all  hit  pay  dirt  while  making  at- 
tempts at  creativity  or  true  musician- 
ship. 

We  also  had  some  impressive  de- 
buts from  Terence  Trent  D'Arby  and 
sixteen  year  olds  Tiffany  and  Debbie 
Gibson. 


//  was  the  year  112  made  a 
generation  socially  conscious 
and  Michael  Jackson  made  a 
generation  socially  nauseous. 
Madonna  showed  off  her 
nuptials  to  everyone  and 
George  Michael  made  people 
take  him  seriously. 
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Bates,  Brett  A. 

Bath,  J.  W. 

Batty,  Martyn 

Baxter,  Michael 


Beckett,  Linda 

Belkin,  Michele 

Bell,  Linda  M. 

Benson,  Susie 

Berger,  Terry 
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Bergmann,  Lorrie 
Berrum,  Heidi 
Berston,  Janice 
Bianchi,  Lea 
Bieser,  Suzanne 


Bilovesky,  Jolyn 
Biondi,  Jeff  J. 
Blades,  Vincent  J. 
Bland,  Kelly 
Bliss,  Kelli 


Bobek,  Charlotte 
Bobek,  Dan 
Bonito,  Louis 
Bosch,  Rick  C. 
Botto,  John 


Boyd,  Duane 
Brady,  Phillip  P. 
Bragg,  Aimee 
Brandenburg,  Robert  L. 
Braunstein,  Kirk 


Brautigan,  Jerems 
Bravo,  Chi 
Bricker,  Arthur 
Bridgeman,  Lisa 
Briseno,  Brandi 


Broadway,  Kenneth 
Brooke,  Eric 
Brooks,  Tyrone  W. 
Brossman,  Wendy 
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Brown,  Cyndy 

Brown,  Eric  C. 

Brown,  Morgana 

Brown,  Shelly  Ann 


Browning,  Mark  P. 

Brush,  Brent 

Bryson,  Derone 

Buechner,  Dan 

Bukhari,  Asra 


Bukowski,  Paul 

Bullard,  Jay 

Burdette,  Stanley  V. 

Butler,  Charles  Jr. 

Butvidas,  Dan 


Caamano,  Lila  Lynn 

Camack,  Thomas  E. 

Cameron,  Heather 

Cameron,  Wayne 

Campbell,  Joel 


Capurro,  Tony 

Carlson,  Mark 

Carlton,  Joanna 

Carothers,  Scott 

Carver,  Mikeal 


Case,  Hillary 

Castiglia,  Jennifer 

Cerda,  Dan 

Cheatham,  Lori 

Chinnock,  Jeanette 
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A  SUN's  Dogs  Train  Energies 


In  the  army,  they  call  them  grunts. 
Here  at  UNR,  we  call  them  the 
ASUN  Dogs.  The  name  is  appropriate 
because  these  guys  and  gals  do  all  of 
the  stuff  that  only  loathsome  animals 
would  be  left  to  do. 

Seriously,  they  are  the  crew  that 
makes  up  the  backbone  of  ASUN's 
activities.  They  are  the  logistics  squad 
—  the  ones  who  make  it  happen. 

They  lug  beer  kegs  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Thev  run  extension  chords 


It's  time  to  join  the  ASUN 
Dogs  in  the  of  sing  along. 
Participating  in  the  merri- 
ment are  Dogs  Lauren 
Fletcher.  John  Randall  and 
Michael  Drinkuater. 


from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South 
Pole.  They  mantle  and  dismantle 
stages  for  the  finest  DJ's  in  Reno. 
They  pick  up  the  finest  litter  left  by 
the  student  participants.  They  sell 
tickets,  they  sell  beer,  they  check  ID's 
—  and  from  one  who  knows,  anything 
involved  with  the  sale  of  alcohol  can 
be  stressful  to  say  the  least.  As  the 
night  wears  on,  the  crowd  turns  ugly. 
You  are  the  only  thing  between  them 
and  the  liquor.  It  can  get  ugly  and  it 


usually  does. 

They  control  the  lights  for  the  Lec- 
ture and  Comedy  Series,  and  they  can 
whip  up  a  batch  of  tasty  punch  if 
there's  a  need  for  it. 

After  a  hard  night's  work,  when  the 
trash  is  collected  and  the  stage  broken 
down,  the  crew  usually  heads  for  a  24- 
hour  dive  for  breakfast  —  a  well- 
deserved  treat  (?!)  for  a  hard-working 
crew. 


GROUP? 


Christie,  Thor 
Clary,  Bridget 
Clopton,  Aubry 
Code,  Stephen  Woo 
Cohan,  Debra 


Coit,  Norris 
Condron,  Loren 
Conklin,  Leslie  J. 
Conn,  Jody 
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Cookson,  Malcolm  G. 

Cooper,  Heidi 

Corfee,  James  Douglas 

Cortes,  Raul  Jr. 


Coward,  Michael 

Coye,  Christopher  J. 

Crandall,  Marc  G. 

Crawford,  John 

Crowdis,  Diane 


Curt,  Lushell  K. 

Curtis,  Lisa  S. 

Cytanovic,  Katrina 

Damirchelli,  Ahmad 

Damon,  Kelly  M. 


Daniel,  Lisa 

Daniel,  Tanya  Nicolle 

David,  J. 

Davis,  Jack  C. 

Davis,  Mike 


Day,  Pamela 

Delatorre,  Mark 

Demiranda,  Fernando  P. 

Dericco,  Christopher 

Dewyer,  Amy 


Dexter,  Jill 

Dickens,  Jennifer 

Dickerson,  Darlene 

Differ,  Elizabeth 

Dimaisip,  Carlo 
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Hp  omlin  Finds  Intelligence 


Everyone  knows  Lily  Tomlin,  the 
brilliant  actress/comedienne.  People 
aren't  as  familiar  with  Jane  Wagner, 
Tomlin 's  writing  partner  for  the  past 
14  years.  The  two  have  produced  the 
ultimate  work  of  their  careers:  The 
Search  For  Signs  of  Intelligent  Life  In 
The  Universe  . 

In  its  book  form  it  has  become  the 
first  play  in  over  20  years  to  become  a 
bestseller.  On  stage,  Tomlin 's  one- 
woman  tour-de  force  wowed  'em  on 


Broadway,  and  she  is  currently  taking 
her  Tony  award-winning  performance 
on  the  road. 

Of  the  play,  the  New  York  Times 
said,  "Miss  Wagner  sums  up  a  gen- 
eration of  social  history  into  a  tightly 
compressed  saga.  The  audience  is 
drawn  completely  into  the  goosebump 
experience,  and  who  can  stop  long 
enough  to  resist?" 

In  the  course  of  two  hours  (or  200 
pages  depending  on  which  venue  you 


experience),  Tomlin  is  15  different 
characters.  From  Trudy  the  bag  lady 
to  Agnus  Angst,  a  15-year-old  punk 
performance  artist,  Tomlin  slips  from 
persona  to  persona  with  chameleonic 
ease. 

The  genius  of  Wagner  and  Tomlin 
should  be  shared  by  anyone  and  eve- 
ryone who  can  buy  a  theater  ticket  or 
read  a  book.  It  is  required  reading  for 
the  human  race. 


Whether  in  the  book  or  in 

the  theater,  Tomlin  and 
Wagner's  Search  for  Signs  of 
Intelligent  Life  in  the  Uni- 
verse is  required  reading  for 
the  entire  human  race. 
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Elliott,  Kimberly  L. 

Essary,  Deanna 

Essary,  Lisa  C. 

Evans,  Donna 


Fairfield,  Adam  N. 

Fairchild,  Brian 

Feinhandler,  Sharel 

Feliciano,  John  A. 

Fenn,  Michael  R. 
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Ferguson,  Christi 
Ferguson,  Eric 
Fermoille,  Michael 
Fisher,  Katherine 
Fisher,  Kimberly 


Fitts,  Douglas 
Flanagan,  Donna 
Fleming,  Charles  W. 
Fletcher,  Lauren 
Flippo,  Erik  Dale 


Flores,  Jose  L. 
Flournoy,  Linda 
Flowers,  Heather 
Flowers,  Robert  M. 
Folsom,  Linda 


Franklin,  Kevin  B. 
Franklin,  Robert 
Frazier,  Tom 
Freeman,  Laurie 
Frehner,  Kelly 


Freitas,  Todd 
Frey,  Bret  W. 
Fujii,  Stephanie 
Gagnier,  Theresa  I. 
Gardella,  Kyle 


Gardella,  Rose 
Gasataya,  Agnes 
Gasataya,  Mary  Ann 
Gaundie,  Mark 
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Gauthier,  Lisa 

Gerow,  Kathryn 

Gilbert,  Keith 

Goeres,  Christa  Lynn 


Gonzalez,  Armando 

Gonzalez,  Nancy 

Goonan,  Thomas  E. 

Gordon,  Paul 

Gourley,  Christi 


Graham,  Julie 

Grant,  Denise 

Gregory,  Randel  K. 

Gualano,  John 

Gutierrez,  Angela 


Hall,  Matthew 

Hammer,  Maria 

Hammerel,  Marnie 

Hammond,  Donna  J. 

Hancock,  Garth 


Hanneman,  Gary 

Hansen,  Kim  Marie 

Hardie,  Todd 

Harney,  Chris 

Harrison,  Robin  A. 


Harshfield,  Greg 

Hartman,  Cherrclinn 

Hassel,  Jackie 

Hatzenbeier,  Scott 

Hector,  Gina 
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~E  ngineers  Draft  Future 


As  far  as  mechanical  engineering 
organizations  go,  the  American  Society 
ot  Mechanical  Engineers  is  the  best 
there  is.  according  to  its  members. 

A  long-standing  national  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  (.ASME)  was 
rounded  in  1880  and  reached  the 
UNR  campus  on  September  28, 
1923.   and   it   provides    a    forum   of 


The  198^-88  members  of 
:r,  Amtrkau  Strielj  of  Me- 


expression  and  activity  for  people  of 
similar  interests. 

ASME's  goals  were  to  acquaint  me- 
chanical engineering  students  with  the 
industry  and  to  encourage  professional 
development  through  leadership  con- 
ferences, literature  on  technical  sub- 
jects, technical  conferences,  and  con- 
tacts with  working  engineers. 

Some  ot  ASME's  activities  included 


field  trips  to  industrial  and  engineer- 
ing facilities,  guest  speakers,  regional 
students  conferences,  participation  in 
technical  presentation  contests  and  ex- 
hibits during  Engineer's  Day,  an  an- 
nual event  held  on  the  UNR  campus 
to  promote  the  newest  technology  and 
to  establish  communication  with  other 
engineering  enthusiasts. 


Henderson,  Neil 
Herman,  Jacqueline  P. 
Hicks,  Tracy 
High,  Kristin 
Hill,  Jennifer 
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Hill,  Kelly 
Hines,  Michael  Lee 
Holden,  Kristi 
Holmes,  Sherri 
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Hudgeons,  Robert 
Hunnewell,  Loretta 
Hurst,  Raymond 
Ichino,  Hideki 
Isbister,  Mary  V. 


Isbister,  Patricia 
Italiano,  Karen 
Jackson,  LaTanya 
Jenks,  Dennis  M. 
Johnson,  Sharilyn  S. 


Jones,  Chad  S. 
Jones,  Tom 
Jones,  Tselaine  E. 
Jones,  Wayne  A. 
Joyner,  Mark 


June,  Jaye  A. 
Jung,  Lee 
Kamyab,  Iradj 
Kandel,  Elysel 
Karim,  Altaf 


Karting,  Larry 
Kayler,  Liise 
Kettering,  Pamela 
Kiley,  Matt 
Killian,  Michelle 


King,  Jason 
Kinnison,  Steve 
Kirby,  Brian  C. 
Klein,  Kimberly 
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Kohz,  Heidi 

Kronenberger,  Robert  A. 

Krutz,  Glen  S. 

Lamkin,  Jill 


Lange,  Elaine  A. 

Langson,  Ninette 

Lamphear,  Karen  H. 

Larson,  Stephanie 

Lat,  Che  Noorliza 


Laugum,  Brian 

Law,  Tricia 

Lawson,  Brenda  Kay 

Lee,  Hanju 

Legere,  Jennifer 


Levinston-Devine,  J. 
Lewis,  Linda 
Lewis,  Marni 
Lewis,  Peter 
Licausi,  Lisa 


Linde,  Mike 

Lindquist,  Alyce 

Lindstrom,  Anna 

Lindstrom,  Laurel 

Lipparelli,  Darla 


Lipparelli,  Kimberly 

Lofthouse,  Ramona 

Logar,  John 

Longoni,  Melissa 

Lopez,  David 
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P  ye-Bye  Bakkers,  Hello  Sin 


Scandal  was  not  just  left  to  the 
politicians  in  1987,  as  TV  evangelism 
had  its  fair  share  as  well.  In  March  it 
was  revealed  that  TV  evangelist  Jim 
Bakker  engaged  in  a  1980  "motel 
room  tryst"  with  21 -year-old  church 
secretary  Jessica  Hahn.  Miss  Hahn, 
who  was  reported  to  have  been  given 
over  $260,000  by  the  PTL  ministry  to 
keep  things  quiet,  decided  to  really 
cash  in  on  the  events  by  posing  nude 
for  Playboy. 


Television  evangelists  Jim 
and  Tammy  Faye  Bakker 
said  farewell  to  the  PTL 
ministry  in  March.  1987. 
Jim  Bakker  resigned  after 
confessing  to  a  sexual  encoun- 
ter with  Jessica  Hahn.  Tam- 
my Bakker  bowed  out  of  the 
broadcasts  to  undergo  treat- 
ment for  drug  dependancy . 
Several  tears  were  shed. 


More  significant  disasters  occurred 
during  1987.  On  black  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 19,  the  nation  was  stunned  when 
the  Stock  Market  plunged  $500  bil- 
lion. The  Dow  Jones  industrial  av- 
erage dropped  508  points  in  a  single 
day,  eclipsing  the  crash  of  1929.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  mar- 
ket had  partially  recovered,  and  it  was 
felt  by  most  economists  that  a  major 
recession  was  not  imminent. 

The  most  terrifying  event  to  many 


in  1987  was  the  spread  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic.  The  number  of  American 
lives  lost  surpassed  the  number  of  U.S. 
soldiers  killed  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  carry  the  AIDS 
virus  is  estimated  in  the  millions.  The 
ramifications  of  the  AIDS  epidemic 
are  expected  to  become  the  most 
pressing  issue  to  be  addressed  during 
the  next  decade. 


Lopez,  Jauier 
Lopez,  Rick 
Lowman,  Caroline 
Lucas,  Cheryl  Sherra 
Lucchesi,  Elizabeth 
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Lund,  Matt 
Lyles,  Richard 
Maalouf,  Karlo 
Macleod,  Lars 
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Malkiewicz,  Craig 

Malucelli,  Catherine 

Man,  Pam 

Manchester,  Johnny  R. 

Marchant,  Mike 


Marines,  Anthony  Mack 

Marr,  Arnold 

Martin,  Brenda 

Martin,  Jeff 

Martinez,  Kimie 


Martuscello,  Sandra 

Matten,  Marca 

Matthews,  Christian 

Mayer,  Shelly 

Maylum,  Michael 


McCarthy,  Lauralyn 

McCune,  Robin  Karrey 

McDonald,  James  K. 

McGraw,  Lenn 

McHenry,  Kerry 


McKerny,  David 

McKinnon,  Angela 

McNulty,  James 

Meatyard,  David 

Medellin,  Jesse  J. 


Meinert,  Megan 

Menicucci,  Pete 

Metscher,  Thomas 

Michel,  Lucy 

Mick,  Brian 
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gAMS  Aids  In  Disease  Fight 


Students  Against  Multiple  Sclerosis 
(SAMS)  is  an  organization  that  exists 
solely  to  raise  money  to  help  in  the 
fight  against  Multiple  Sclerosis,  a  de- 
bilitating disease  that  can  strike  any- 
one at  anytime  for  no  apparent  reason. 

Each  semester,  the  group  organizes 
money-raising  events.  This  year,  Pres- 
ident Julie  Krater  planned  the  annual 
Pie-In-The-Face  event  —  a  highlight 
of  Homecoming  week. 

The  event  works  like  this:  campus 


SAMS  Members:  (back 
row)  Laura  Williams,  Dave 
Howard,  Darlynn  Waite, 
Scott  Macabee.  (front  row) 
Katby  Berry.  Mike  Douglas. 
Darci  Daniels,  Mary  Pas- 
trell.  Dominique  Miller, 
Sloane  Wbalen,  Julie  Krater. 


celebrities  (famous  and  infamous)  are 
put  up  on  a  stage  in  front  of  a  scream- 
ing audience.  Whipped  cream  and 
pudding  pies  are  auctioned  off,  the 
amount  of  money  corresponding  to 
how  well-liked  or  disliked  the  person 
on  the  stage  is.  The  winning  bidder 
then  approaches  the  victim,  pie  in 
hand,  and  lambastes  him  or  her  a 
good  one,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
ctowd. 

This   year's   celebrities   included 


UNR  Police  Chief  Larry  Bizzari, 
ASUN  Business  Manager  Rita  Mann, 
ASUN  Vice-President  of  Activities 
Melissa  Taylor,  football  star  Charvez 
Foger,  sorority  and  fraternity  presi- 
dents. 

This  year's  Spring  event  was  an 
Aerob-a-thon,  in  which  participants 
exercise  until  they  collapse,  all  for  the 
sake  of  M.S.. 


, 


Miller,  Joan  Holly 
Miller,  Todd 
Milliken,  Michael  R. 
i    I A       Mitchell,  Pamela 
Moreland,  Rob 


Morrow,  Chenise  A. 
Morrow,  John 
Moyer,  Anna  Lynn 
Muck,  James 
Mull,  Steve 
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Narvacz,  Adrian 

Neidert,  Margaret 

Nelson,  Ben 

Nelson,  Shane 

Nielsen,  Jame  L. 
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Niloofar,  Afari 
Nowlz,  Jason  P. 
Norris,  Timothy 
Nutley,  Peggy  A. 
Oberberger,  Mike 


Olson,  Gordon 
Orr,  Margaret  Prehn 
Orr,  Robert  A. 
Pacini,  April 
Pannell,  Kim 


Park,  Catherine 
Paulin,  Greg 
Pavlakis,  Peter 
Payne,  Lani 
Peden,  Tim 


Pedrotti,  Chris 
Peek,  Kevin  N. 
Peek,  Matthew  S. 
Perez,  Nancy 
Perez,  William 


Pettipiece,  Diane  L. 
Petzing,  Pete 
Pevenage,  Steve 
Phillips,  Paul 
Pierce,  Bill 


Pierce,  Jeffrey  R. 
Pipes,  Rebecca  A. 
Pivion,  David  Eric 
Pliske,  Jennifer 
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Polaha,  Jon 

Poncia,  Tammy 

Poole,  Douglas 

Potts,  Janise 


Powell,  Susan 

Pratt,  Maggie  E. 

Preheim,  Karl  A. 

Pryor,  Tami 

Pulsipher,  Gary 


Q  uality  Films  in  Quantity 


With  the  debut  of  a  serious  new 
movie  magazine,  Premiere  ,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  movie-making  is  taking  a 
turn  for  the  better,  or  at  least  for  the 
more  intelligent.  Teen  sex-n-slice-n- 
dice  flicks  are,  hopefully,  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  movie-makers  face  the  com- 
petition of  video  rentals  and  improv- 
ing network  television. 

Steven  Spielberg  gave  his  best  yet  in 
the  epic  Empire  of  the  Sun  ,  and  its  star, 


13 -year-old  Christian  Bale  made  the 
most  memorable  screen  debut  in  many 
years.  Barbra  Streisand,  twenty  years 
after  her  film  debut,  proved  that  she"s 
still  got  what  it  takes  in  Nuts  .  She 
played  a  high-priced  prostitute  on  trial 
to  prove  her  mental  competency.  Some 
wise  critic  called  it  a  "mental  Yentl." 
James  L.  Brooks  gave  us  Broadcast 
News  ,  a  superbly  written  modern  love 
story  starring   Holly  Hunter,  Albert 


Brooks  and  William  Hurt.  Cher 
showed  us  again,  again  and  again  that 
she  could  act  in  Witches  of  Eastwick  , 
Suspect  and  one  of  this  or  any  year's 
most  disarming,  charming  love  stories, 
Moonstruck  . 

Robin  Williams  finally  found  his 
niche  on  the  silver  screen  in  Good 
Morning  Vietnam  and  Jack  Nicholson 
and  Meryl  Streep  got  down  and  dirty 
as  vagrants  in  Ironweed  . 


1987's  movies  were  unusu- 
ally high  in  quality  —  there 
were  almost  as  many  good 
movies  as  there  were  mediocre 
ones.  Rob  Reiner  charmed  us 
with  a  fairy  tale,  Brian 
DePalma  gave  us  a  police 
thriller,  Steven  Spielberg 
gave  us  a  sprawling,  emo- 
tional epic  and  Sweden  gave 
us  the  sweetest  movie  of  the 
year. 
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Puzey,  Chris 
Ramsey,  Lisa 
Ranalli,  George  Michael 
Randall,  John 
Raschilla,  Lori 


Reel,  Joseph  A. 
Rees,  Michelle 
Rempp,  Arthur 
Reynolds,  Rick 
Rice,  Holly 


Rice,  Robin 
Rice,  Shawn 

dwan,  Anwar 
Roberts,  Edgar  J. 
Roberts,  Norman  Ray 


Roberts,  Radene 
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Robinson,  Mike  C. 
Robinson,  Spence 
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Rogers,  Jeff 
Romero,  Philip 
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Rosborough,  Larry 
Rose,  Charlie 
Roskelley,  Dawn  R. 
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Roskoski,  Daiva 

Rossi,  Vincent 

Roszko,  Tom 

Roundtree,  Chris 

Ruben,  Tracy  A. 


Ruiz,  Mary 

Sage,  Amy  Marie 

Saifolruodin,  Zab 

Sambrano,  Dona 

Sambrano,  Susannah 


SOS  Offers  A  Helping  Hand 


The  Student  Orientation  Staff 
(SOS)  was  created  to  help  incoming 
freshman,  transfer  students,  their  par- 
ents and  anyone  else  new  to  UNR 
adjust  to  the  college  scene.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  semester,  you'll  find 
them  giving  campus  tours,  leading 
small  group  discussions  and  role- 
playing  typical  happenings  on  cam- 
pus, all  the  time  wearing  a  smile  and 
their  white  SOS  shirt. 


Most  students  meet  up  with  SOS 
during  Orientation  Week  in  the  fall. 
SOS  gives  away  cantaloup  a  la  mode, 
watermelon,  and  ice  cream  during  this 
time  as  a  sort  of  welcome  wagon.  SOS 
also  sponsors  a  variety  of  programs 
throughout  the  year  such  as  Parents' 
Day,  the  Activities  Fair  and  Survival 
Sacks. 

Parents'  Day  is  a  family  affair  held 
on  the  last  home  football  game,  where 


parents  come  up  and  share  in  a  day  of 
festivities  with  their  students  and 
hopefully  watch  the  Wolf  Pack  win. 
The  Activities  Fair  is  a  booth-type  set- 
up where  UNR  groups,  clubs  and 
organizations  strut  their  stuff  and 
show  students  what  they  have  to  offer. 
Survival  Sacks  are  goodie  bags  de- 
livered during  finals  week  to  help  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike  get  through 
this  trying  period  of  the  semester. 


They're  sendiri  up  smoke 
signals.  The  1987-88  S.O.S 
squad  proudly  shows  off  their 
uniforms. 
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Same,  Michelle 
Sanchez,  Cian 
Sandoval,  James 
Sarmiento,  Eleanor 
Sasaki,  Tracie 


Scheirhoff,  Vickie  J. 
Schilling,  Alisa 
Schueller,  Sandra 
Scott,  Carolyn 
Scurlock,  Dan 


Seaburg,  Gregory  Philip 
Seelbach,  Renee 
Shandrew,  Scott 
Shanok,  Camille  Lee 
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Sharp,  Larry  E. 
Sharp,  Matthew 
Sharrard,  Tracy 
Shaw,  Tracy 
Shelton,  Lisa 


Sherkey,  Linda 
Shipley,  Brenda  L. 
Silva,  Stanley  S. 
Silvers,  Steve 
Simiskim,  Prasetiana 


Simpson,  Koren 

Siu,  David  P  K  W 

Slover,  Mundie 

Smeath,  Jeff 

Smith,  Christopher  Kelly 
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Stiltz,  Perry 
Stover,  Ken 
Suarez,  Gilbert 
Suty,  Stephen  Jay 
Swanson,  John 


Tanabae,  David  M. 
Taylor,  Jill 
Taylor,  Julie  A. 
Terris,  David  R. 
Tese,  Robert 


Theorine,  Diane  P. 
Thies,  Heather 
Thompson,  Debra 
Thwala,  Robert  B. 
Tillotson,  Robert  John 


Todd,  Loretta 
Toltzman,  Tiffany 
Toy,  Cassandra 
Tracy,  Geneva 
Tremblay,  Gregory 


Tripp,  Patricia 
Trudgen,  Robert 
Turnipseed,  Jeff 
Tuttle,  Brett 
Uhlhorn,  Dana  M_tthew 


Upson,  Jim 
VanBetten,  Thomas 
VanDerlinde,  Donna 
VanHorn,  Roz 
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VanWormer,  Arron 

Vetter,  Dan 

Vill,  Kerry  A. 

Villandry,  Suzanne 

Vincent,  Anthony 


Virgil,  Carl  D. 

Wagner,  Leah 
Waite,  Darlynn 

Walker,  Heidi 
Walker,  Renee 


Walton,  Philip  D. 

Ward,  Robie  R. 

Ward,  Shawn  W. 

Ward,  Susanna 

Warren,  Shad 


Wayson,  Holly 

Weaver,  Tamara 

Webster,  Rochelle 

Welch,  Deborah  H. 

West,  Kameron 


Whaley,  Berry-Jo 

Whan,  Denise 

Whitten,  A.  Douglas 

Wiggins,  Rhondalynn 

Williams,  Christy 


Williams,  Matthew 

Williams,  Monica  A. 

Williams,  Patty 

Wilson,  Lyanne 

Winans,  Patrick 
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Wise,  Catherine 
Wolfe,  Yermine 
Wood,  Hunter 
Wood,  Tiffany 
Yamamoto,  Cary 


Yoder,  Marnie 
York,  Triva 
Youmans,  Cathernie  A. 
Younes,  Nael 
Young,  Brian 


Another  Royal  Year  For  King 


Maniacal,  demonic  clowns,  a  wiz- 
ard-terrorized kingdom,  a  hatchet- 
wielding  nurse  and  a  prehistoric  space- 
craft —  it's  been  a  busy  year  in  the 
mind  of  Stephen  King,  America's 
foremost  writer  of  icky  scary  literature. 

King's  publishers  don't  mind  at  all 
that  this  one  of  King's  most  prolific 
years.  The  Tommy  knockers,  Misery  and 
The  Eyes  of  the  Dragon  were  all  num- 
ber-one bestsellers,  and  //  spent  most 


If  it  goes   bump   in   the 

night,  chances  are  Stephen 
King  has  written  a  bestseller 
about  it.  For  King  connois- 
seurs, '87  was  a  stood  year. 


of  the  year  on  the  paperback  bestseller 
list. 

But  what  are  his  literary  merits? 
Certainly,  he  is  not  taught  in  the  Eng- 
lish department,  but  that's  not  to  say 
he  might  not  be  someday. 

It  seems  with  each  King  book, 
we're  getting  more  and  more  of  the 
man.  In  Misery  ,  King  plays  with  an 
overbearing  fan  who  gains  control  over 
her  favorite  author.  In  It  ,  we  have  an 


epic  based  on  a  theme  of  Stand  By  Me 
and  in  The  Tommyknockers  ,  we  get 
King's  subtle  aspersions  against  nu- 
clear energy. 

The  fact  is,  King  is  a  facet  of  our 
modern  culture  —  like  him  or  not. 
King  called  this  year,  "a  lucky  year." 
For  most  writers,  just  one  bestseller  a 
year  would  be  lucky,  but  King  does 
things  in  a  big  way. 
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HTHLETIC  U1EDR 

Top  Quality  Team  Wear  At  Wholesale  Prices 


Ada 
Ada 
Ade 


Aju 


All, 


Custom  Team  Wear  •  Softball 

Baseball  •  Soccer  •  Volley  Ball  •  Basketball 

Track  •  Screen  Printing  •  Embroidery 
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YOU  CAN  BE  A  TRANSFER  STUDENT. 


Citifare's  the  hot  tip  for  extracurricular 
activity  this  school  year.  Whether  it's  an 
after-school  job,  a  jaunt  to  the  mall,  or  a 
move  for  the  movie  theater,  Citifare  gets  you 
there.  Quickly.  Conveniently.  And 
economically 


Our  clean,  safe,  comfortable  coaches  can 
take  you  anywhere  you  want  to  go  in  Reno 
or  Sparks.  For  more  information,  call 
348-RIDE.  And  make  tracks  with  the  rest  of 
the  Wolfpack. 
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No  retreat  baby,  no  surrender. 


Bruce  Springsteen 
Born  In  the  USA 


Never  forget  your  ideals,  your  goals,  your  dreams. 

RENO 

HILTON 
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C/ass  Act 

Congratulations  to  the  best  and  the  brightest. 

You're  going  to  be  one  tough  act  to  follow. 


Q 


First  Interstate  Bank 

Nobody  makes  banking  easier. 


Member  FDIC 
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Hall,  Andrew  Forsyth  .  .  .  .233 

Hall,  Matthew    256 

Hall,  Mike 264 

Hall,  Yasmin    233 

Hamad,    Mohammad    Fauzi 
233 

Hammer,  Maria 256 

Hammerel,  Mamie 256 

Hammond,  Brett  D 233 

Hammond,  Donna  J 256 

Hancock,  Garth 256 

Handlin,  Anna  Lynn 233 

Hanifan,  Cindy  .  .  .  233,  176D 

Hanifan,  Jack 127 
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Hansen,  Dave 115 

Hansen,  Heather 233 
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UNR  Student  Ambassa- 
dors: Aside  from  the  nifty  blue 
blazer  and  gold  name  tag  they  receive, 
student  ambassadors  also  receive  val- 
uable experience  in  dealing  with  peo- 
ple. Since  it  began  in  1983,  Am- 
bassadors has  been  the  good  will 
organization  that  operates  between 
UNR  and  and  real  world. 

An  ambassador's  duties  include 
giving  expansive  and  exhaustive  tours 
of  the  campus  to  patents,  potential 
students  or  interested  tourists  from 
downtown;  hosting  the  President's 
Lunches,  the  graduate  dinner  and  the 
annual  Foundation  Dinner;  and  they 
help  Ambassador's  Director,  Ed 
Schoenberg,  with  his  recruiting  duties 
at  local  and  rural  high  schools. 

Pictured  are:  (front  row)  Thea  Hibbard,  Tom 
Hultin,  Cindy  Zeng,  Shelly  Mayer,  Pat  Langan, 
Jim  Muck,  Anna  Buchner,  (second '  row)  Ed 
Schoenberg,  Paul  Miramontes,  John  Miramontes, 
Michael  Hillerby,  Chad  Jones,  Todd  Hardie. 


oagensi  Sagens  president  Sarah 
Lawrence  describes  the  purpose  of  her 
organization  as,  "To  render  service  to 
the  university  in  cultural  and  social 
aspects  of  campus  life,  to  stimulate  a 
close  bond  by  working  together  gor  a 
common  goal  and  to  perform  services 
that  aid  in  the  growth  and  betterment 
of  the  university  and  individuals 
alike." 

Sagens  has  been  in  existence  on  the 
UNR  campus  since  1933,  and  it  offers 
upperclasswomen  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  work  alongside  other  UNR 
women  who  share  their  commitment 
to  excellence.  Said  Lawrence,  "We 
provide  the  setting  for  women  from 
many  educational  disciplines  to  meet 
and  establish  friendships." 

Pictured  are  (front  row)  Konnie  Aveino,  Heidi 
Berrum,  Sarah  Lawrence,  Missy  Pagni,  Li  Shu, 
(back  row)  Karen  McDonald.  Anne-Marie  Al- 
exander, Pam  Man,  Rente  Rife,  Pam  Zeiser, 
Marcie  Beck,  Annie  Drake,  and  Lynette  Taylor. 
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Blue  Ivev:  As  an  honor  fraternity 
and  service  organization.  Blue  Key  is 
comprised  of  men  or  academia  and 
leadership.  Since  being  founded  at 
UNR,  Blue  Key  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  university,  community  and  stu- 
dents. 

By  participating  in  food  drives, 
campus  and  community  lectures,  uni- 
versity clean-ups  and  by  providing 
manpower  tor  various  ASUN  events, 
the  members  of  Blue  Key  have  left 
their  marks  on  this  campus.  The  fra- 
ternity serves  as  a  forum  between  rep- 
resentatives of  different  campus  fac- 
tions to  discuss  the  university  and  as  a 
place  where  students  can  help  to  build 
a  stronger  UNR. 

Pictured  are:  {first  rem)  Darryl  Williams.  Mark 
Luke.  Matt  Sharp.  Carl  Romero.  Date  Dunn. 
Mike  Scheiber.  {second  rou).  Scott  Barry,  Robert 
Mercer.  Larry  Rosborough.  Mike  Shanks.  Scott 
Sicora.  Tom  Hullin.  Adviser  Rand)  Frost,  (third 
rou)  Pete  Menicucci.  Chris  MacKenzie.  Scott 
Machabee.  Rob  Stiluell.  Brad  Barnard,  Todd 
Hardie.  Scott  Frost,  {fourth  row)  Pat  Tanner, 
Mike  Burgess,  Jeff  Heath,  Mike  Fleiner,  Mark 
Buenting. 


Forensics:  The  ASUN  Forensics 
Squad  was  founded  at  UNR  in  1929. 
Since  that  time,  the  team  has  been 
dedicated  to  being  the  best  in  the  west 
at  intercollegiate  speech  and  debate. 

The  squad  is  a  diverse  one.  Its 
members  range  from  the  strange  to  the 
almost  insane.  Robert  Glenn,  the 
UNR  Forensics  Coach  said,  "The 
stranger  the  better.  In  order  to  have  a 
winning  team,  you  have  to  have  mem- 
bers willing  to  go  all  out  and  pull  all 
the  strings  that  are  necessary." 

The  team  competes  in  value  cross- 
examination  debates,  prepared  speak- 
ing events,  unprepared  events  and  in- 
terpretive events.  "In  order  to  have 
people  in  all  the  different  types  of 
events,  the  team  has  to  be  a  diverse 
and  hard  working  one,"  said  Glenn. 

Currently,  the  UNR  team  is  being 
subsidized  by  ASUN  and  the  UNR 
administration.  "We  are  operating  on 
$11,000  dollars  and  winning  while 
some  of  the  big  schools  operate  on 
over  $50,000.  I  think  that  says  a  lot 
for  the  people  on  our  squad,"  said 
John  Schlegelmilch,  4-year  forensic 
member. 
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BIG  ENOUGH 
TO  CHALLENGE... 
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MALL  ENOUGH 
TO  CARE. 


Congratulations  Class  of  1988. 

The  Alumni  Association 

welcomes  you  to 

Homecoming  1988 

November  4th  and  5th. 
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Hansen,  Kim  Marie 256 

Hansen,  Steven 233 

Hanson,  Lindis  Lamar   .  .  .233 

Hardie,  Todd  .  124,  256,  278, 
279,  320 

Harney,  Chris 256 

Harper,  Marilyn 233 

Harper,  Robbie  Lee    233 

Harrell,  Ellen    36 

Harris,  Denise 81,  99 

Harris,  Richard 160 

Harrison,  Robin  A 256 

Harshfield,  Greg 256 

Hartman,  Cherrelinn 256 

Hassel,  Jackie 256 

Hatcher,  Juke 107 

Hatzenbeier,  Scott 256 

Hatzenbiler,  Eric 234 

Hay-ward,  Jeff 234 

Heath,  Jeffrey  .    124,  234,  279 

Heck,  Mathew 234 

Heck,  Matthew  ....    127,  234 

Heck,  Steve   109 

Hector,  Gina    256 


Heenan,  Michael  Sean  ....  234 
Helme,  Lori 234 

Henderson,  Neil  ...  131,  140, 

257 

Hendra,  Tarigan 234 

Henry,  Revae 129 

Henson,  Dale 101 

Herman,  Jacqueline  P  .  .  .  .257 

Herman,  Jeanne 234 

Herzchel,  Kristin    112 

Hibbard,  Thea 278 

Hicks,  Tracy 131,  257 

Higgs,  Audrey 320 

High,  Kristin 257 

Highsmith,  Lorraine  M  .  .  .234 

Hill,  Jennifer   257 

Hill,  Kelly    257 

HiUerby,  Michael  .  .    234,  278 

Hillyer,  Andrew  C 234 

Hines,  Michael  Lee 257 

Hixson,  Pat 103 

Hoge,  Kurt 131 

Hoke,  S  Michael 234 

Holden,  Kristi    257 


Holland,  Liz 103 

Holmes,  Sherri 257 

Hoist,  Eric 258 

Holthus,  Karen 258 

Hong,  Chi  D 234 

Hong,  Chong  Yeow 234 

Hong,  Sam  True 234 

Hood,  Michael  A 258 

Hoover,  David 258 

Hoover,  Rick 130 

Hopkins,  Rhonda  J    234 

Horan,  Christine  Annette    .  234 

Horn,  Paul 130 

Hornbarger,  Bill 258 

Home,  Wayne 109 

Horner,  Joan  G    234 

Horner,  Mark 37 

Horner,  Philip  John  .  37,  125, 
234 

Horton,  Stella 234 

Housley,  Richard 234 

Howard,  Dave 263 

Howard,  Rex 258 

Howell,  Mark  D 234 


^=-  Best  Rest  in  the  West. 


The  Sundowner  offers  the  best 

of  two  worlds.  600  hotel  rooms  with 

free  covered  parking  and  two  floors 

of  casino  action.  Enjoy  fine  dining  in  G.K.'s 

Steakhouse,  our  24-hr.  Coffee  Shop  and 

Garden  Gazebo  Buffet.  9,000  square  feet 

of  flexible  meeting,  convention,  and 

banquet  space  available.  Corral  the 

action  at  the  Sundowner . . . 

we're  the  friendliest  folks  around! 


SUNDOWNER 
HOTEL/CASINO 

(702)  786-7050 

Call  toll-free  for  reservations:  800-648-5490 

450  N.  Arlington,  Reno,  Nevada 


SUNDOWNER 


Hoyt,  Barbara  Gail 234 

Hoyt,  Janice  Lynn 258 

Hsu,  Grace  M 234 

Huang,  Nam 258 

Hubbard,  Marlys  A    258 

Hubbell,  David    234 

Hudgeons,  Robert 259 

Hultin,  Thomas 234 

Hultin,  Tom  .  .   234,  278,  279 

Hunnewell,  Loretta 259 

Hurst,  Raymond 259 

Ichino,  Hideki 259 

Ichino,  Shinobu    234 

Iman,  Machland  Sayful  .  .  .234 

Ipsen,  Christopher 234 

Isbister,  Mary  V 259 

Isbister,  Patricia 259 

Italiano,  Karen 259 

Jackson,  LaTanya 259 

James,  Charles 234 

Jan,  Michael  Y 235 

Jenks,  Dennis  M 259 

Jenks,  Roger  C 235 

Jensen,  Joy 235 

Jernigan,  Tina 235 

Johnson,  Christopher  J  .  .  .235 

Johnson,  Jerome 238 

Johnson,  Marilyn  Mabel  .  .235 

Johnson,  Memba  Teresa  .  .235 

Johnson,  Sharilyn  S 259 

Johnston,  James  R 235 

Johnston,  Sally 235 

Jomg  Ho,  Yooh 235 

Jones,  ChadS  .   126,  131,  259, 
278 

Jones,  Kim 78 

Jones,  Tom 259 

Jones,  Tselaine  E 259 
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Jones,  Wayne  A 259 

Joyner,  Mark    259 

Juby,  Michael  W 236 

June,  Jaye  A 259 

Jung,  Lee 259 

s 

Kamyab,  Iradj    259 

Kandel,  Elysel 259 

Kareck,  Thomas  J 236 

Karim,  Altaf 259 

Karting,  Larry 259 

Kaskie,  Brian  A  .  .  .    126,  236 

Kaspar,  Christine 236 

Katz,  Ilene 236 

Kayler,  Liise 259 

Keating,  Mia   127,  236 

Kettering,  Pamela 259 

Khan,  Sayed  H 236 

Khaniani,  Menrno 236 

Kiley,  Matt 259 

Killian,  Michelle 259 

Kinder,  Michelle 236 

King,  Boris 81 

King,  Jason    259 

Kinnison,  Steve 259 

Kirby,  Brian  C 259 

Kjormoe,  Todd 236 

Klein,  Kimberly 259 

Knowles,  Megan 236 

Koenig,  Frank 236 

Koerner,  Tim 236 

Kohz,  Heidi 260 

Krater,  Julie 263,  176D 

Krause,  Erica  C 236 

Kronenberger,  Robert  A  .  .  260 

Krutz,  Glen  S 125,  260 

Kutz,  Steven 236 

Kwoki,  Raymond 77 
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LaBarber,  Mark  J 236 

Lackey,  Carl 236 

Lackey,  Kim 103 

Lafferty,  Lois  F 236 

Lamkin,  Jill 260 

Lamphear,  Karen  H 260 

Langan,  Pat 278 

Lange,  Elaine  A    260 

Langson,  Ninette    260 

Lannes,  Kristin  R 236 

Larrick,  Scott    176A 

Larson,  Stephanie 260 

Laryea,  Isaac 236 

Lat,  Che  Noorliza 260 

Lau,  Tanya 43 

Laugum,  Brian 260 

Law,  Tricia 260 

Lawrence,  Sarah  L  .  .    236,  278 

Lawson,  Brenda  Kay 260 

Lazarcheff,  Kevin  D 236 

Leahy,  Kelly 129 

Ledger,  Patricia 62,  63 

Ledger,  Trish    64 

Lee,  Haeng 236 

Lee,  Hanju 260 

Lee,  Jung 236 

Lee,  Lai  K 236 

Leehan,  Pamela  M    236 

Leger,  Patricia 63 

Legere,  Jennifer 260 

Lenz,  John 78 

Leonard,  Kathy  B 236 

Levinston-Devine,  J    260 

Lewis,  Kathy 176D 

Lewis,  Linda 260 

Lewis,  Marni 260 

Lewis,  Peter   260 

Liangdong,  Yue 236 

Licausi,  Lisa 260 

Linde,  Mike 260 

Lindquist,  Alyce 260 

Lindstrom,  Anna 260 

Lindstrom,  Laurel 260 

Lipparelli,  Darla 260 

Lipparelli,  Kimberly 260 


Liske,  Mark    279 

Livermore,  Jackie 236 

Lofthouse,  Ramona 260 

Logan,  Tony 81 

Logar,  John 260 

Long,  Andrew  ....    62,  63,  64 

Long,  Joyce  S 236 

Longoni,  Melissa 260 

Lopez,  David 260 
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Lopez,  Rick    261 

Lorenzo,  Karen  M 237 

Lowman,  Caroline 261 

Lucas,  Cheryl  Sherra 261 

Lucchesi,  Elizabeth 261 

Lund,  Matt 261 

Luxmore,  Tecla 237 

Lyles,  Richard 261 

Lyons,  Lisamarie 237 


1 
Maalouf,  Karlo 261 

Macabee,  Scott 263 

MacDonald,  Kris    .  152,  176D 

Machabee,  Scott  .  .  .    263,  279 

Machlani,  Sayful  I 237 

MacKenzie,  Chris 279 

MacLeod,  Gary 237 

Macleod,  Lars Ill,  261 

Madellin,  Jesse 101 

Madole,  Michael 64 

Mahoney,  Amenthia  N  .  .  .237 

Makabee,  Mark    237 

Malkiewicz,  Craig 262 

Malucelli,  Catherine 262 

Man,  Pam 125,  262,  278, 

176D 

Manchester,  Johnny  R    .  .  .  262 

Mann,  Rita 37,  128 

Manoukian,  Lorraine 237 

Marchant,  Mike 262 

Marines,  Anthony  Mack  .  .  262 

Marr,  Arnold    262 

Martin,  Brenda 262 

Martin,  Jeff 262 


Congratulations 

University  of  Nevada-Reno 

Class  of  88 


from  your  friends  at 


Casino/Hotel 
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ongratulations  to  the 
lass  of  1988. 


May  you  find  peace; 
happiness  and  success. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


To  the  undergraduates, 

we  offer  you  quiet,  comfort, 

peace  and  nourishment 

at  the 

_  .  ewman  Club 

1101  North  Virginia  Street 


♦  ♦♦♦♦*♦ 
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Mustard.  David 239      Nitz,  Victoria 64      Oft,  Robert  A 265 
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64 
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UNR  GRADUATES 

Qut  a  little  life 

in  your  fun  at 


SILVER  CLUB 


B 


*    \  HAMILTON 


309   KIRMAN   AVENUE 
RENO.   NEVADA   89502 


TELEPHONE   323-0397 
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Congratulations  to  the 
Class  of  1988. 


from  the  merchants  of 

University  Village 

♦  2900  Clearacre  Lane  ♦ 
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Pitman.  Dawn    99 

Pivion,  David  Eric 265 

Pliske.  Jennifer 265 

Polaha.  Jon 266 

Poncia,  Tammy 266 

Ponton,  Davie 240 

Poole,  Douglas 266 

Potrs,  Janise 266 

Powell,  Diane  M 240 
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In  Memoriam 
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YOU'RE  IN  A 

CLA 

ALL  YOUR  OWN. 


When  you  graduate  from  UNR,  you  join  a  select 
class  of  people.  UNR  graduates  have  been  serving 
the  needs  of  Nevada  for  over  a  century. 

Harrahs,  particularly,  has  benefited  from  the 
outstanding  talent  developed  and  trained  at  UNR. 
That's  why  we're  so  pleased  to  support  such  great 
UNR  programs  and  departments  as  the  UNR  College 


of  Business,  the  UNR  Foundation  and  the  William 
F.  Harrah  Lecture  Series,  the  UNR  School  of 
Medicine,  the  UNR  Church  Fine  Arts  Complex,  the 
KUNR  Auction,  the  UNR  Wolf  Pack,  the  UNR 
Baseball  Team,  and  the  UNR  Athletic  Department. 
We're  proud  of  our  affiliations  with  such  an  out- 
standing university.  And  we  know  you  will  be,  too. 


Harrahs 


RENO    HOTEL    CASINO 
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•All  of  Your  Favorite  Magazines 
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And  Much,  Much  More 

Located  Downstairs 

In  the  Jot  Travis 

Student  Union 

Open  Monday  thru  Friday 

784-6597 
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ASUN 

wishes  the 

Class  of  1988 

a  prosperous  future. 
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Gra^qTi'oh 


Everything's  coming  up  roses.  Smiles  radiate 
from  graduates  as  they  embark  on  a  bright,  tun- 
shiny  future. 


Where's  my  tassel?  Seniors  they  are,  graduates 
they  are  not.  In  the  real  world,  people  of  all  ages 
are  students  —  learning,  growing,  loving,  know- 
ing. 


^in't  Nothin*  Like  It 


Graduation  —  traditionally  an  end  and  a  beginning,  a 
time  when  one  imaginary  door  closes  and  another  swings 
open. 

The  best  years  of  our  lives,  so  we've  been  told,  end  in 
May.  The  years  to  follow  will  be  good,  will  be  the  best 
that  we,  individually  and  collectively  can  make  them,  but 
the  carefree  years  of  formal  (and  informal)  education  that 
end  with  a  ceremony,  a  document,  tears  and  laughter  end 
at  the  door,  a  finality  and  conclusion  to  a  section  of  our 
lives. 

Now  we're  ready  for  the  real  world.  Funny  that  this 
always  sounds  as  if  what  we've  said  and  done  up  to  this 
point  has  no  basis  in  reality  —  that  it's  been  a  fairy  tale 


existence,  a  way  to  spend  some  time  while  we  grew  and 
learned  a  little  —  marking  a  little  time  and  space  until 
NOW,  when  the  other  door  swings  open  and  the  REAL 
WORLD  awaits.  Can  we  possibly  cope? 

Of  course,  because  what  we've  been  living  has  been  just 
as  real.  We  have  learned.  We  have  accomplished.  We 
definitely  have  grown  in  so  many  different  ways.  Our 
college  years  have  been  rewarding  and  frustrating,  dis- 
appointing and  wonderful,  joyous  and  heartbreaking  — 
just  like  the  real  world  because  it  was  the  real  world,  one 
with  hard  work  and  goals,  success  and  failure,  just  like  the 
world  we  are  now  entering. 

Both  doors  are  open,  for  one  leads  to  the  other. 
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The  serenity  and  beauty  of  Lake  Tahoe,  only  30 
minutes  from  Reno,  is  a  constant  reminder  that  no 
matter  what  we  call  the  world  we  inhabit,  it  is  one 
full  of  real  beauty. 


\y  hat  World  Are  We  In? 


Strange,  the  way  people  —  people  who  are  out  in  the 
real  world,  doing  whatever  it  is  each  one  has  chosen  to  do, 
being  whatever  it  is  that  each  has  chosen  to  be  —  look  at 
our  years  in  school.  In  fact,  during  most  of  our  educational 
program,  that  is,  the  official  school  years,  we  are  con- 
stantly told  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for  whatever  is 
coming  next. 

Even  as  elementary  school  children,  we  heard  things 
like  "Practice  carefully.  You  have  to  know  all  your  letters 
and  numbers  to  be  ready  for  2nd  grade,"  "You  have  to  be 
able  to  do  fractions  by  the  time  you  reach  5th  grade."  By 
the  time  we  did  reach  the  middle  school  years,  we  were 
preparing  ourselves  for  high  school,  which,  our  dear 
teachers  warned  us  without  realizing  the  pressures  they 
were  bringing  to  bear,  was  what  it  was  all  about  —  kind 
of  like  a  "real  school."  Almost  as  if  everything  that  went 
before   was   some   sort   of  limbo   school   —    not   really 


important  except  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  skills  and 
learning  tools  that  would  help  us  exist/survive  "real 
school." 

In  high  school,  the  process  started  all  over  again  —  we 
were  in  school  to  be  sure,  and  the  learning  continued  on 
an  even  broader  scale.  The  lessons  of  personal  respon- 
sibility continued  along  with  those  of  social  development. 
We  learned  to  cope  with  and  to  understand  ourselves  as 
well  as  with  our  difficult  parents.  We  also  learned  to  deal 
with  the  exhilaration  of  falling  in  love  and  the  ensuing 
broken  hearts.  It  was  here  that  we  learned  to  understand 
the  frailty  of  human  relationships  of  all  kinds,  and  we 
learned  to  nurture,  to  cherish  them.  But  we  also  learned  to 
cope  when  the  precious  friend  proved  false.  Big  lessons,  to 
be  sure,  but  we  were  still,  it  seemed,  headed  for  the  future 
—  the  place  down  the  road  where  it  would  all  have 
meaning,  impact  —  where  life  would  be  real,  (con't) 
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A  lmost  the  Real  World 


College  —  and  we  put  to  use  all  the  academic  training 
that  we  had  had  during  the  preceding  years.  Our  skills 
were  refined.  We  wrote  masterful  term  papers,  read  tomes 
of  note  in  all  disciplines.  We  applied  and  reapplied 
everything  we  had  learned  until  we  were  truly 
"educated,"  ready  for  our  graduation  and  the  big  step 
into  the  real  world. 

During  this  time,  we  not  only  achieved  a  creditable 
GPA  —  many  of  us  led  active  social  lives,  most'of  us  held 
full-time  jobs.  Many  held  two.  Some  of  us  married,  and 
some  of  us  even  became  parents.  We  paid  bills,  we  went 
to  movies,  we  did  volunteer  work,  we  did  student  teach- 
ing —  suddenly  we're  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  next 
section  of  our  lives.  Now,  at  last,  they  tell  us  we're  finally 
ready  for  the  real  world. 

In  college  we  strike  a  balance  —  the  merriment  of 
youthful  abandon  balanced  with  the  responsibility  of 
being  a  mature  adult.  We're  in  a  world  of  uncertainty, 


Often  in  the  hurry,  scurry  of  our  campus  world,  we  forget  to  notice  the 
overwhelming  beauty  of  the  natural  world  that  exists  beyond  our  brick 
towers  of  higher  education.  The  bristlecone  pine,  like  each  human  being,  is 
unique,  wonderful  and  timeless. 


doubt  and  fear.  We  are  not  between  worlds,  we  are  in  one. 
And,  we  ask,  just  what  is  it  that  we  have  been  living  all 
these  years?  In  a  false  world?  Were  we  leading  unreal  lives? 
Of  course  not,  and  it's  a  good  thing  we  paid  little  heed  to 
all  the  dire  prophecies  of  life  in  the  real  world. 

For  ours  was  the  real  world  all  along  —  just  as  it  is  the 
real  world  right  now.  To  have  ignored  what  was  hap- 
pening at  the  time  it  was  happening  would  have  indeed 
been  foolish  —  for  if  we  had,  we  would  have  lost  the 
whole  purpose  of  education,  which  is  not  only  to  prepare 
for  the  future,  but  also  to  help  us  understand,  cope  with 
and  enjoy  whatever  is  going  on  right  now  in  whatever  part 
of  life  we  are  in.  The  real  world  is  not  a  place  someone  can 
tell  you  about.  It  is  wherever  and  whatever  you  are.  Only 
you  can  know  the  real  world,  for  it  lies  in  each  person  to 
decide  what  world  he  is  living  in,  and  that  world  is  the 
real  one. 

Don't  talk  real  world  to  us.  We're  living  it. 
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Reno  —  to  the  tourist,  the  very  name  conjures  an 
instant  image,  one  of  broken  hearts  and  rings  made 
meaningless  by  divorce  tossed  into  the  Truckee  River, 
bordellos,  high  rollers  and  little  old  slot  machine  ladies, 
garish  lights  and  gaming  poverty.  And  at  any  given 
moment  in  the  overall  span  of  time,  any  and  all  of  these 
may  be  accurate  images  —  not  only  in  Reno,  but  in  cities 
all  over  the  world. 

Ours  happens  to  be  a  public  image,  made  so  by  the 
legality7  of  activities  forbidden  but  secretly  carried  on  in 
other  places.  But  Reno  has  another  image:  the  Reno  of  the 
permanent  residents,  the  Reno  of  the  long-time  Nevadan, 
the  Reno  of  the  UNR  student. 

For  the  serious  or  the  now-and-then  exerciser,  there  are 
gyms,  aerobic  classes  by  the  score,  pools,  racquet  ball  and 
tennis  courts.  Jogging,  running  and  walking  can  be  done 
in  scenic  settings  along  the  river,  around  Virginia  Lake,  in 
Idlewild  Park,  or  in  one  of  the  many  other  public  parks. 

Within  an  hour  or  two  in  almost  any  direction,  one  can 
not  only  enjoy  magnificent  desert  and  mountain  scenery, 
but  can  also  ski  some  of  the  finest  slopes  in  the  country.  In 
the  summer,  one  can  swim,  boat,  water  ski,  and  fish  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  unusual  lakes  in  the  worldk, 


Pyramid  and  Tahoe  being  most  notable.  In  fair  weather, 
wind-surfers  crowd  the  small  Washoe  Lakes  in  Washoe 
Valley. 

The  neon  signs  of  downtown  Reno  and  Lake  Tahoe 
welcome  those  who  are  ready  to  risk  a  little  cash.  But  even 
more  entrancing  are  the  bright  lights  of  the  entertainment 
world.  For  a  small  investment,  the  most  famous  stars  in 
the  world  add  to  the  memories  of  time  spent  in  Reno. 
People  such  as  as  Frank  Sinatra,  the  Pointer  Sisters  and 
BUI  Cosby  give  their  best.  At  Lawlor  Events  Center,  such 
performers  as  Neil  Diamond,  Genesis,  Tina  Turner  and 
Billy  Joel  thrill  concert-goers. 

Reno  also  offers  community  concerts,  a  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Nevada  Opera  Guild,  each  offering  a  full  and 
varied  program  during  its  season.  Within  the  general  area 
there  is  at  least  a  score  of  movie  theaters,  some  with  as 
many  as  eight  individual  screens. 

There  are  a  few  cold  weeks,  but  in  general,  the  climate 
is  conducive  to  activity.  The  days  are  a  wonderful  blue 
and  gold  most  of  the  time,  with  that  remarkable  freshness 
and  brightness  that  only  the  West  seems  to  offer.  Seasons 
change,  bringing  new  temptations  on  a  daily  basis.  Some- 
times we  study. 
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The  1988  Artemisia,  Volume  84,  was  produced  by  the 

Artemisia  staff  and  was  published  by  the  Associated 

Students  of  the  University  of  Nevada-Reno. 

There  are  328  total  pages  in  this  volume.  Printing  was 

done  by  Taylor  Publishing  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Company 

representative  is  John  Stephenson. 

Paper  stock  is  Enamel  80. 

The  cover  is  a  Lithocote  four-color  process. 

The  type  used  throughout  the  book  is  Garamond.  Body 

copy  is  set  at  10  point,  captions  at  8  point. 

The  total  budget  of  the  Artemisia  is  $56,000.  Copies 

sold  for  $20.  Press  run  was  1,100. 
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It's  Thanksgiving  Day,  1987,  and  I'm 
trying  to  think  of  people  I  should  thank  for 
helping  with  this  monstrosity  you  are  now 
holding. 

Thanks  to  the  Publications  Board  for  se- 
lecting me  as  editor.  Karen,  you  were  a  pal 
and  a  real  support.  It's  been  grueling,  frus- 
trating, exhausting,  but  ultimately  reward- 
ing. Thank  you  for  having  faith  in  me  to 
complete  this  monstrous  task. 

The  incredible  disappearing  staff  —  ac- 
tually, the  ones  who  didn't  disappear  —  will 
carry  my  gratitude  with  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives: 

Kurt,  what  can  I  say?  Your  standards  and 
your  skill  make  this  book  burst  with  life.  I 
will  be  forever  grateful  to  Washington  D.C. 
for  allowing  you  to  be  Photo  Editor.  From 
taco  salads  to  that  incredible  mess  on  you 


side  of  the  office,  I  can  honestly  say  that  you 
are  one  of  the  most  unique,  talented  and 
committed  people  I  have  the  privelege  of 
knowing. 

Tracy,  you  were  there  when  no  one  else 
was  —  with  a  smile,  a  joke,  cookies  and  copy- 
that  didn't  have  to  be  edited.  Your  presence 
on  this  staff  upped  the  quality  of  this  year- 
book by  500%.  You're  the  best  biscuit  mak- 
er and  one  of  the  sweetest  people  around. 
Mooo. 

Dale,  I  know  this  wasn't  an  easy  year  for 
you  —  the  surprises  around  every  corner 
weren't  always  nice  ones.  I  appreciate  the 
time  you  spent  on  the  yearbook.  I  hope  the 
surprise  of  having  it  finished  is  a  good  one. 

To  the  rest  of  the  staff,  Diane,  Erik, 
Stephanie,  Cary,  Heidi  —  everything  you 
guys  did  meant  one  less  thing  Kurt  or  I  had 


to  do  —  thanks  . 

Finally,  Shelly:  meeting  you  was  the  high- 
light of  this  job.  Your  music,  your  smiles, 
your  thoughtfulness  made  it  all  worthwhile. 
This  book  wouldn't  be  here  if  you  weren't. 
Mmmhmm.  I  would've  gone  NUTS!  Get  it 
Claudia!  Let's  get  metaphysical  and  listen  to 
some  British  music. 

Also,  I  should  thank  John  Stephenson,  our 
Taylor  Rep  —  John,  we  did  it  and  much  of 
it  is  thanks  to  you,  your  professionalism, 
your  help  and  your  unflagging  support. 
Thank  you. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  Academy  and 
all  the  little  people  who  play  a  huge  part  in 
my  life:  my  family  —  Ron,  Jaci  and  Cory, 
Mimi,  Jennifer,  Barbra  Streisand,  Mrs.  V. 
LaVerne  Forest,  Tracey  Ullman,  Rita  Mann 
and  the  citizens  of  London. 


O.K.  It's  over  now.  The  dust  has  settled, 
and  somebody  finally  cleaned  up  that  god- 
awful mess  in  the  darkroom.  I  think.  The 
cleaning  of  my  desk  will  have  to  wait  for  next 
year  and  a  bulldozer. 

I  hope  you  like  what  you  are  now  holding. 
You  had  better.  If  not,  I  know  this  German 
teacher  who  will  take  something  off. 

This  book  is  the  culmination  of  hours  of 
effort  by  a  few  talented  people  who  should  be 
thanked.  "Thank  you  talented  people  whose 
efforts  have  culminated  in  a  yearbook." 

There  are  some  people  who  deserve  even 
more  thanks  than  this.  First  and  foremost, 
my  thanks  to  Cary  Yamamoto,  the  assistant 
photo  editor  who  made  my  job  possible. 
Thanks  to  Bryan  Allison  of  the  Sagebrush, 
and  Geoff  Schumacher  of  the  same  esteemed 
publication.    Without    them,    well,    never 


mind.  Thanks  to  Chad,  who  always  told  me 
what  I  needed  to  take  photos  of,  and  who  I 
always  seemed  to  ignore.  To  all  of  the  Ar- 
temisia photographers  —  Neil,  Mike,  Eu- 
gene and  Lynda,  who  worked  long  hours  for 
little  or  no  pay,  may  the  Great  Yellow  Father 
look  kindly  upon  you. 

Thats  not  all.  Everyone  at  publications  and 
graphics  who  helped  me  dig  up  a  few  last- 
minute  photos  are  underpaid.  Send  them 
money  if  you  like  the  photos  in  this  book. 
There  wouldn't  be  any  photos  of  the  Nursing 
school  without  the  help  of  Rhea  Padleford. 

Thank  you  Sue  Deli.  You  made  it  possible 
for  the  concerts  at  Lawlor  to  be  photo- 
graphed. 

Thank  you  Dave  Brubeck.  Thank  you 
Ronald  Reagan.  Thank  you  Rita  Mann. 
Thank  you  Richard  Nixon. 


"Who?" 

"Richard  Nixon." 

Someone  had  to  thank  him.  For  everyone 
who  told  me  that  I  couldn't  stand  on  my 
head  and  gargle  lime  juice  while  juggling 
watermelons  and  singing  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  backwards  —  you  were  right.  I  hope 
that  you  will  overlook  this  one  failure  in  light 
of  what  I  have  done  —  organizing  the  pho- 
tography for  the  Artemisia  was  far  more 
difficult  than  the  gargling  act  could  ever 
have  been. 

I've  nothing  left  to  say,  so  I'll  take  Chad's 
advice  and  discuss  injustice  in  our  world. 
People  are  starving  the  world  over,  Sage- 
brush's offices  are  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
Artemisia's,  and  I'm  failing  German. 

Goodbye,  und  ich  mag  Leute  wenn  sie 
laut  dick  und  lustig  sind. 
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